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SOMETHING TO READ. 
BY 0, B, BUNCE, 


PRESSES teeming, counters crowded, books like muffins 
every hour, 
Yet midst these volumes many, this copious, never-ending 
shower, 
Look I in vain, in vain, for just a simple little dower 
Of something pleasant to read ! 


Here are books historical—l weary_of the ponderous theme! 

Here are books poetical—how familiar all they seem ! 

Here are books polemical—worst of all are these, I deem. 
Ah me! for something to read ! 


Here are tales romantic — wild adventure and dark in- 
trigue | 
Here are stories psychical—soul with soul in mystic league !, 
Here are books esthetic—artistic raptures but fatigue. 
In these is nothing to read ! 


Here are stories realistic—with nothing to ruffie the soul! 
Here are novels domestic—as flat.as a very flat roll ! 
Here are books salacious—oh, for the power to purge them 
whole ! 
Still look I for something to read. 


1 am tired of passion’s overdone rapturous phases, 
Tired of labored plots that are forced through strained and 
puzzling mazes, 
Tired of old school thunder and the new school very thin 
hazes. 
What is there, masters, to read ? 


I’m tired of heroes doughty, dangers thrilling, rescues 
knightly; 
Tired of murder’s ghastly face, and of people that ne’er do 
rightly; 
Tired of gilded vice in salons and rags in slums un- 
sightly— 
All weary pages to read ! 
What would I have? 
human ! 
For hero, nothing more than a noble, good hearted, true 
man; 
For heroine, a creature blest because she is a woman— 
A touch of natare to read ! 


What would I have? The sweetness and beauty of life— 
The sun that shines on the blossom, the loveliness every- 
where rife, 
The voice that is sweet, the heart that is empty of strife. 
Something uplifting to read ! 


Give us the splendor of youth upon life as it dashes, 

The conduct that ne’er with just probability clashes, 

The art that brightens, enchants, and with intellect fiashes. 
Here would be something to read ! 


Something fresh, delicious and 


Oh ! let the bitter, the false, the dark, and the morbid de- 


part— 
Awaken in all the skill that sweetens the mind and the 
heart ! : 
Oh, breath of the blossoms, breath of the heavens, live in our 
art— 
A priceless something to read ! 
New York City. 
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FROM DONNYBROOK TO DUBLIN. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


FRoM Donnybrook to Dublin 
I rode one morn in May: 
The skylark sung with silver tongue, 
The hawthorn tossed its spray— 
Yet little I remember 
Save the thought along the way. 


For I had seen in Donnybrook 
What I would fain forget— 

A grandam’s face whereon the trace 
Of many a tear was set— 

A grandam and a little child 
Thrust out of home for debt. 


So as I rode from Donnybrook 
The ar the sky were gray, 
' No of bird, no blossom stirred, 
Tho the morn with May: 
The tears I saw in Donnybrook 
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UNITED STATES oF pag 
BY G. W. CHAMBERLAIN, ees 


In December of 1789, while Brazil was still a colony: 
of Portugal, a cavalry officer, by name Silva Xavier, 
drew his sword in favor of a Republic. His followers | 
were scattered, and he was hung, drawn and quartered, | 
for a terror to all future Republicans on the soil of! 
Brazil. But “his soul went marching on” like that of 
Jobn Brown, A group of Brazilian poets immortalized | 
his name; and the sobriquet Tira-dentes, by which he 
was known, has been a household word from that day to} 
this. A monument has been erected to his memory on 
the spot where he was pilloried, by the ardent admirers 
of his principles in later generations. Clubs have taken 
the name of Tira-dentes (teeth-puller) in all the Empire, 
and fired the heart of young Brazil with a love for his 
memory. It is scarcely a figure of speech to say that 
his sword has been beaten into pens—peaceful plow- 
shares furrowing the mental field of Brazil from the 
Amazon to the River Plate fora century. But more 
especially has this been the case in the present generation, 
since young Brazil hag realized the power of the press 
and has subsidized it for the propagation of his princi- 
ples. 

For at least twenty-five years past the ablest pens of 
that Empire, directly or indirectly, contributed to the 
dissemination of ideas which made for a Republic.’ 
Many of them strove to marry the monarchy to these 
ideas; and in this they were favored by the liberal 
‘character and education of the late Emperor Dom 
Pejro Il. 

Yet it became increasingly evident that there was in- 
compatibility in such a union, and inevitable divorce. 
Under this conviction a group of young men, who had 
already distinguished themselves as among the ablest, 
writers for the press and periodical literature, associated 
themselves in a Republican club, and in 1870 began the 
publication of a daily paper with the title A Republica, 
which was read by all classes. They were not hung, 
drawn &nd quartered after the same manner as Tira- 
dentes. Dom Pedro II was too tolerant for such meas- 
ures, and also too sagacious not to see that these sappers 
and miners must be diverted from so dangerous a propa- 
ganda. His Government therefore detailed one of the 
editors to fill the place of Consul-General of Brazil in 
New York on a fat salary from the imperial crib. An- 
other member of the club was made Senator of the Em- 
pire for life. A Republica died under this method of 
hanging, drawing and quartering its corps. The defec- 
tion of these two men from the ranks threw the rest 
into some confusion; but they stedfastly maintained 
guerrilla war in favor of their principles through the 
daily papers to whose columns their ability gave them 
free access. Gradually groups formed in various prov- 
inces, and as they gathered strength established their 
own local organs in the press. 

The death of the Republica was, perhaps, the best 
thing that could have happened for the wider dissemina- 
tion of its ideas. These had already germinated in all 
parts of the Empire, and were a plant ‘‘whose seed is in 
itself.” There they grew unmolested by monarchy or 
monarchists, whose fears were lulled to sleep by the ap- 
parent dissipation of a central organization in Rio. In 
the last ten years the most influential Provincial papers 
have been the popular dailies or weeklies maintained by 
Republican clubs or syndicates. 

The province of St. Paulo, notably among the twenty 
sister provinces, espoused their cause. which grew in 
popular favor until the Republicans were able to seat in 
the Provincial Legislature six of the ablest young law- 
yers and doctors, and later sent two of these to. Parlia- 
ment, where they with dignity maintained their stand- 
ards. Meanwhile one of the original editors of the Re- 
publica had been made editor of O Paiz, a large daily 
-journal, established in Rio by wealthy men, maintaining 
neutrality in politics so far as the dominant parties were 
concerned, but openly advocating a change of base. 
Under his editorial ability O Paiz became, if not the 
most popular of all Brazilian journals, the most ' 
tial. Its editor, Bocayuva, was chosen at a congress. 
Republicans held in St. Paulo in 1888, to its Presidency: 
He is now Secretary of State or Minister of F 
Affairs of the United States of Brazil.an office he 4 











Made winter all the way, 
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fill with dignity so long as the Provisional 





Let this brief sketch of nana er eta ie 
public of Brazil suffice to dissipate the idea tbat it is of 
mushroom growth or a mere military coup d'etat. It is 
a pyramid standing on its basis, not on its apex. It 
gained favor with Army and Navy, and could at length 
command them. They have accepted it heartily and not 
by coustraint, thus confessing and confirming that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. 
The two political parties, Liberal and Conservative, 
which have hitherto alternated in ppwer dividing the 
spoils of the Monarchy, have capitulated in the presence 
of the Republic and grounded arms,” This evolution has 
not been sudden either. Republican principles had so far 
leavened the Liberal Party, that on its accession to pow- 
er in June, 1889, its advanced faction demanded that the 
federation of the Provinces should he included in its 
platform. Ruy Barboza insisted on this asa sine qua non 
to his taking a seat in the Cabinet. Failing to 
induce the organizer of the Cabinet, Ouro Preto, to adopt 
this, he foretold the inevitable rise of the Republic on the 
ruins of his party, whose principles were ignored by a 
hybrid Cabinet. Sooner than he could have foreseen he 
is now called as Minister of Finance of the Republic to 
build on these ruins the new State. He is able and 
learned and patriotic as few men of his generation, and 
his presence is a guarantee that the Provisional Govern- 
ment will do its work wisely and thoroughly, if they will 
‘* let patience have its perfect work.” 
There are signs of impatience which put; in jeopardy 
the exodus of the Republic. These are natural and may 
retard the march; but Brazil can no more go back than 
the Israelites could have gone back into Egypt. Before 
she can thoroughly organize and possess the land of 
promise, she will have to contend with factions who will 
lust after the onions and leeks of the old monarchy, and 
her leaders will have need of theywisdom of Moses.. Will 
they take it? 
Just here is their peril. Many of them are Positivists. 
They are wiser than Moses; wise above what is written. 
Thus far there has been no recognition of God_or his 
wonderful providence, which is, nevertheless, manifestly 
guiding or using them. If the pressure of great responsi- 
bilities drives them to Him they will be honored to com- 
plete the work they have begur; if not the work will go 
on withoutthem. Brazil is pre-destined by the Ruler of 
nations to go forward under the principles of free gov 
ernment to a grand, a glorious future. Amen, 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JUDGE KELLEY. 
BY FRANK G, CARPENTER. 


THE death of Judge Kelley removes from Washington 
one of the most noted characters the Capitol has ever 
known, For the past thirty years he has been associated 
with the leading men of the country, and his heart has 
throbbed with every pulse-beat of the most advanced 
sentiment of the nation. He came here in 1860 as a 
Member of the Thirty-seventh Congress, and he sat in the 
House during that year with a score of men who have 
become either famous or notorious. At the opening of 
the first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, John A. 
Logan was a Member from Illinois. He had not yet re- 
signed to go into the army; and with him was Vallandig- 
ham, who afterward became the representative of Cop- 
perheadism in Ohio and fled to Canada. Frank P. Blair 
was in that House from Missouri, and William A. 
Wheeler, afterward Vice-President, had, a seat in it; 
Galusha A. Grow, still living but almost forgotten, was 
a famous man as its Speaker, and John J. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, was one of its members; Windom, the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, was already a Congressman 
from Minnesota; Daniel W. Voorhees and Justin 8S. 
Morrill, now in the Senate, were then in the Lower 
House, and John A. Bingham, who has been famous in 
half-a-dozen réles since then, who still lives at, Cadiz, O.. 
and who was a noted Minister to Japan, was then one of 
the strong men of the Ohio delegation; . Sam 
sented Ohio.at that time, and W. D. Hi 
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inside history of more than a generation of our existence. 

I have several times asked him as to why he did not 

write or dictate his reminiscences. I know that it was 
his intention to do so until about six year ago, when 
his daughter Florence married a young Russian phy- 
sician, who was studying at the same school with her 
in Switzerland. Miss Kelley was for years prior to 
this the closest associate of her father. She is a woman 
of extraordinary intellectual ability, and she acted as 
her father’s private secretary and assistant during his 
travels. It was with her that he went through the manu- 
facturing districts of Europe and gathered the material 
for his tariff speeches; and he told me once that it had 
been his intention to have dictated his reminiscences to 
her whenever he could find leisure to do so. 

The marriage of Miss Kelley changed all this, and the 
Judge for a time practically gave up the idea. He was, 
however, a very rapid writer, and he was possessed of 
the very demon ef work. His little book of reminis- 
cences relating to McClellan, and the story of his rela- 
tions to Lincoln contains eighty-eicht pages; and Judge 
Kelley told me that he wrote the whole of it, consisting 
of about 90,000 words in a single summer, during one of 
the recesses of Congress. This book contained a violent 
attack upon the late General McClellan, and Judge Kel- 
ley thought as little of him as he did much of Lincoln 
and Stanton. Judge Kelley regarded Abraham Lincoln 
as the greatest man America has ever produced. He had 
the finest photograph ever published of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and this hung upon the walls of his room in the 
Riggs House. It is about 12x18 inches in size, and Judge 
Kelley had it made after a thorough examination of 
many private collections of Lincoln’s photographs, in- 
cluding the large collection in the War Department. The 
original was a cabinet picture from the War Department 
photographs, and Judge Kelley had an eminent photog- 
rapher enlarge this. He employed an artist to touch 
it up with India ink, so that it now glows with life, and 
is by far the finest picture of Lincoln in Washington. 
Judge Kelley was a close associate of Lincoln. He told 
me once that he thought he was as much a genius as 
Shakespeare was; and he spoke in the highest terms of 
the literary ability of Lincoln’s State papers. 

During his latter days Judge Kelley delighted to live 
over the stormy times of 1860, and he had upon the 
walls of this Washington workshop the framed photo- 
graphs of five men whom he called “ Five Friends in 
Council.” The other four were Thaddeus Stevens, 
Henry C. Carey, Edward M. Stanton, and Judge Kelley 
himself. Judge Kelley also had a picture of Grant 
among his collection at Washington, and he admired 
him greatly. 

I have chatted with Mr. Kelley a number of times in 
regard to his career. He was not ashamed of having 
started life as a mechanic; and he made no objection to 
having it recorded in the newspapers that his father was 
a watchmaker and jeweler. At his home in Philadelphia 
there is an old-fashioned ‘grandfather’s clock with a 
high-colored chubby face looking out of the dial. Judge 
Kelley often pointed to this clock with pride,and told 
how it was made by his father and how he had bought 
it from the widow of the man to whom his father sold 
it. 

This Philadelphia homestead of the Judge is a char- 
acteristic house. A large lawn surrounds it filled with 
fine old elm trees, and he called the estate ‘“‘ The Elms.” 
Many of these trees the Judge planted himself, and .most 
of them have pleasant associations connected with them. 
The house is a stone structure covered with white stucco. 
It is about forty feet wide by forty feet deep, and there is 
a big hall running through the center. The Judge built 
it for himself thirty-three years ago, and it has been little 
changed since then. In this house Judge Kelley has 
done a great deal of his work. His library consists of a 
large room with a bay window on the ground floor, and 
here you may find one of the finest politico-economic 
libraries of the United States. It has a big desk in its 
center and the walls are lined with books. It is here 
that his fatner’s old clock stands, and its solemn tick 
will probably still go on even now that the Judge has 
passed away. 

Judge Kelley was one of the finest speakers of Con- 
gress. I chatted with him one day as to the preparation 
of his speeches. He told me that he never wrote them 
out, but that he always prepared himself hy reading well 
up on the matter in hand and by placing his authorities 
on his desk in the order in which he wished to make his 
speech. These authorities formed his only memoranda. 

_ His first great speech in the House of Representatives 
which brought him tothe front as a national character 
was made on the Trent affair away back in the sixties. 

‘The first public speech he ever made was while he was 
practicing at the jewelers’ trade in Boston. There was 
a meeting in Faneuil Hall one Sunday evening, when the 

uti-Catholic sentiment of those days was raging. Kel- 


r A tall, lean ‘anatomy, a skeleton in skin with a big head 
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seat at the back of the stage. The 
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uthe black-haired, big-headed young 
man answered for himself in the strong, deep tones 
which have since made the galleries of Congress ring. 

‘““Who am I? I will tell you who I am. I aman 
American citizen—a man who can earn his living by the 
sweat of his brow and the cunning of his good right 
hand. one who has come to this temple of liberty to 
pledge himself to stem the tide of time on board the good 
ship Democracy, with her to swim or with her gloriously 
to sink.” 

It was through this speech that Kelley attracted the 
attention of George Bancroft, the historian, who offered 
him a Government position and gave him the use of his 
finelibrary. He did not accept the position, but he did 
use the books. He remained with the Democratic Party 
until the Republican Party was formed; and he told me | 
once that he was inclined to free trade sentiments until 
he was thirty-two years of age. He began to doubt his 
position after the Walker revenue tariff of 1846, which 
he thought resulted in the commercial panic and finan- 
cia] disasters which followed. He then became a student 
of Henry C. Carey; and up to the time of his death he 
held to the theories which Carey advocated in his politi- 
cal economy. 

Referring to Judge Kelley as a speaker, he had one of 
the strongest voices in Congress. Even during his latter 
days he could fill every corner of the galleries; and I 
know of no more remarkable scetie in Congress than 
Judge Kelley on the floor during the tariff discussions. 


thickly thatched with iron-gray hair, he would take his 
stand as firmly as tho he had all the flesh of Speaker Reed 
to support him. His eyes, almost lifeless as he arose, 
would flash fire from under “his low, heavy brows as he 
warmed up with his speech; and he would make extem- 
pore talks running into hours, every sentence of which 
would be well rounded, and the whole of which would 
read in the next day’s record like a speech of Webster. 
He could be sarcastic as well as pathetic in his speeches, 
and some of the most grapbic pictures ever displayed in 
words before Congress were his accounts of the misery, 
crime and poverty which he saw in the English manu- 
facturing districts and which he ascribed to England’s 
free trade policy. He was as good at repartee as he was 
at argument, and his command of his subject was so 
great that those who attacked him on the tariff were 
almost sure to be worsted. 

Judge Kelley had a good memory for facts, but none 
whatever for names. He has told me that he could sit in 
the barber’s chair, in one of the cloak-rooms of the House 
of Representatives, and could recognize the voices of the 
speakers, but he could not possibly remember what their 
names were. While he was a boy at school, he was, he 
said, often appointed monitor and set over the pupils to 
tell the teacher such wrong-doings as were going on out- 
side of the reach of the teacher's eyes. ‘I was often 
punished,” said he, ‘‘ for not doing my duty, when the 
fact was that I could not for the life of me tell the names 
of the wrong-doers, tho I played with them every day 
and knew them intimately. I was ashamed to let the 
teacher know of my infirmity, and I took the whippings 
in consequence.” 

Judge Kelley was one of the hardest workers in Con- 

gress, and up to the present session he did as much work 
as any other man in the House of Representatives. 
During a large part of his Congressional career he worked 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, and he was one 
of those few public men who know how to work rapidly. 
He used a stenographer in his work, and he was regular 
in his hours. It is said that he once explained the secret 
of his long life by his knowledge of how to work and 
rest at the same time. He received the lesson while in 
Paris. He and Sam Randall’s father were talking to- 
gether with a noted French doctor, and health was the 
subject of conversation. The doctor was white-haired, 
and was, in fact, a second Chevreul. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘I will give you the secret of lengthy living. 
You must make it a rule never to get exhausted. If you 
will save yourself so long as a part of the day remains 
in which you have anything to do you will live to be as 
old asIam.” Judge Kelley followed this advice, and 
tho he worked long, he seldom allowed himself to get 
tired. 
He enjoyed rest too, and he was fond of chatting with 
his friends and was one of the frequent theater-goers 
among the statesmen. He did agreat deal of work out- 
side of his congressional labors, and his correspondence 
covered a wide range. Much of his literary work he 
dictated, and he kept up his studies to the last. He was 
always sanguine as to the future of the United States, 
and shortly before he died in talking to me of the coun- 
try’s prospects he said : 

“« Any one who has seen as much as I have of the history 
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of the United States and of the ability of our people to . 
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p the time to come our peo- 
ple;North and South, will bé-Giie: people based upon this 
foundation. The South will be one of the great regions of 
the country, and it will be one of the most valuable parts of 
the great United States of the future,” 
WasHINGTON, D. ©. 





















THE POPE IN ROME. 


BY HENRY L. KICHARDS. ~« 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

As I believe you are sincerely desirous of placing be- 
fore your readers the truth on all subjects discussed by 
you, I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject 
of the temporal power of the Pope. Your remarks in a 
recent issue, suggested by the article in the Baltimore 
Mirror, led me to suspect that you were perhaps not fully 
informed in regard to the latest and most authentic 
views of leading Catholics on that subject. I beg to 
refer you now to an exceedingly interesting pamphlet re- 
cently published by that distinguished prelate, Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, England, entitled ‘‘ The 
Roman Question, International and British, not purely 
Italian.” I need hardly say, at least to one familiar with 
current events in the Catholic Church abroad as well as 
at home, that the Bishop of Salford is an Ultramontane 
of Ultramontanes, if that somewhat vague term may be 
supposed to indicate the most devoted loyalty to the 
Pope. It is well known that he is in perfect sympathy 
with, and a great favorite at Rome, so that any utter- 
ance of his on the subject of the temporal power may 
almost be looked upon as having a semi-official stamp 
This gives to the pamphlet alluded to, which was origi- 
nally addresed to the clergy of the diocese of Salford, *‘ an 
importance which the utterance of an ordinary prelate 
could not have.” We may, at least, without doubt or 
hesitation, take for granted that the Bishop would not 
publish to the world any views or opinions in regard to 
the temporal power which he had not the very best rea- 
son to believe would be approved by the Holy Father. 

What, then, does the distinguished prelate say on that 
all-important subject? 

{ shall not attempt to give a résumé of the whole 
pamphlet, but shall confine myself to two points: 

First. The bishop does not insist upon the restoration 
of the “‘ Papal States” to the sovereignty of the Pope: 
and secondly, he does convey the idea distinctly that the 
restoration of Rome to the sovereignty of the Pope 
would satisfy the demands of the situation, and that, too, 
without a return to the government of prelates and mon- 
signori. 

In reference to the charge that the assertion of the 
temporal power would militate against the national aspi- 
rations of the Italian people, the Bishop says: 

‘““We are not aware that Leo XIII has ever raised his 
voice against the national aspiration for such an Italian 
kingdom as is compatible with the independence of the 
Holy See. He knows full well, and has clearly pointed out, 
and we all can see that Italy would be the happier, the more 
really united and the more powerful for a small civil prince- 
dom, guaranteeing independence to the Head of the Church 
standing by her side.”’ 

Again: 

“What is the'attitude of the Roman question? The Ital- 
ians know, as well as we do, that a great Italian kingdom is 
perfectly compatible. with a small territorial sovereignty, 
guaranteed by Italy herself and Europe as a home for the 
independence of the Pope ”’ 

On page 11, speaking of the sentiment of nationality, 
occurs this remarkable passage: 

“ Happily, however, in the Roman question, the disturb- 
ing element of nationality, as we have already hinted, need 
not enter. The Roman question is capable of solution, as 
we shall show later on, without violence to the reasonable 
sentinient of Italian nationality, and in perfect conformity 
with the traditions and desires of the Roman people.” 

That by a “small principality” the Bishop means 
Rome, without, of course, attempting to define the boun- 
daries, is indicated by the fact, first, that he claims for 
England an interest in Rome because the Catholics of 
England have for ages held property in Rome; not that 
they have a legal claim, but a strong moral right. Sec- 
ondly, in answer to the charge that Rome would cease 
to be Italian if restored to the Pope he says: ‘‘ Rome 
cease to be Italian if restored to the Pope? It would 
indeed be the most Italian thing in Italy,” etc. But 
note particularly the following passage on page 24: 

“Tt may be said that the Romans have no desire to re- 
turn to a government by Prelates and Monsignori. We re- 
ply: We are not aware that there is any intention of re- 
turning to a system which may have served its time and 
may now give way to some other better suited to the times 
in which we live. But we believe that the whole of Rome 
would rejoice and welcome with loudest. acclamations a 
change from the present distress—especially if the independ- 
ence and neutrality of Rome were giiafanteed by the Pow- 
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throughout Italy. 
Rome, restored to her old position of independence, would 
add immensely to the glory and moral power of ltaly, while 
she would once more attract to herself the homage and 
wealth of Christendom.” 

Comment on that language would be superfluous. The 
general features of the plan as there sketched are clear 
and well defined, and it narrows the subject of the tem- 
poral power to a very definite and practicable scheme. 
Rome is the natural seat of the Papacy. The Pope is 
the Bishop of Rome. Thatis his See by right divine, and 
from that position he can never be driven. He may in- 
deed in future, asin the past, find it necessary to leave 
Rome for atime. but he will continue to be its bishop, 
and in time the providence of God will restore him to 
his rightful heritage. The Eternal City can do without 
the temporal sovereignty, but it cannot dispense with 
the sovereignty of the Spiritual Head of Christendom. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE TEST OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


In these days of efforts for Christian unity, the 
Churches are seeking a common basis in the ancient ec- 
umenical creeds of Christendom. Among these the Ni- 
cene Creed has been proposed by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence as one of the four terms of Christian Union. The 
so-called Apostles’ Creed is the most ancient and the 
simplest of creeds. It is the one commonly used in the 
worship of all Christian Churches. It is the one Creed 
of the universal Church. It is of some importance, 
therefore, to determine how far it expresses the present 
faith of the Churches, and how far its fundamental doc- 
trines find expression in the doctrine and life of the 
Protestant denominations. 

In my recent book, entitled “‘ Whither?’ I tested the 
traditional dogmatics by the Westminster Confession, 
and found that dogmaticians have led the ministry and 
the people away from the faith of the Reformation, and 
the broad, catholic and vital doctrines of the Westmin- 
ster system. I now propose to test the traditional 
dogma by the Apostles’ Creed, in order to determine 
how far orthodoxism corresponds with the primitive 
Christian faith. 

The Apostles’ Creed is divided into twelve articles. 
Six of these, the first four and the last two articles, are 
elaborated with more or less fullness in the dogmatic 
systems. These are: 

(1) I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; 

(2) And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 

(8) Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary; 

(4) Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried; 

(11) The resurrection of the body. 

(12) And the life everlasting. 

There can be no doubt that the dogmatic divines, in 
the main, do justice to these articles. But the group of 
six articles that make up the body of the Apostles’ Creed 
are either neglected, slurred over or denied in the sys- 
tems of doctrine that are now in use in our theological 
seminaries. These articles are: 

(5) He descended into hell; the third day he rose from 
the dead. 

(6) He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty. 

(7) From thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. : 

(8) I believe in the Holy Ghost ; 

(9) The Holy Catholic Church, the communion n of 
saints, 

(10) The forgiveness of sins. 

If any one will examine the dogmatic systems in use 
in our theological seminaries, he will see that these 
essential articles of the Christian religion have been to a 
great extent ignored. 

The dogmatic systems give their chief attention to a 
third group of doctrines that are not contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed. I shall mention six of them: 

(1) The Inspiration of the Scriptures, 

(2) The divine decree, 

(8) Original Sin, 

(4) Vicarious Atonement, 

(5) Imputation of the righteousness of Christ, 

(6) Everlasting Punishment. 

Other doctrines of this sort might be mentioned, but 
these six are sufficient for our purpose at the present 
time. 

These three groups of doctrine will be the basis of our 
criticism. In one of the systems of dogmatics now in use, 
the space given to the third group of doctrines—those 
not in the Apostles’ Creed—is nearly double that given 
to the two groups of doctrines taught in the Creed. This 
third of the space given to the doctrines of the Apostles’ 
Creed is then so distributed that less than one-sixth is 
given to the second group of articles. The proportion 








Another System 0 of deduhins wl ciety in our 
gives a larger proportion to the 
second group of doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed than the 
System just mentioned; but it is equally at fault in- that 
more than two-thirds of the space is given to the doc- 
trines not in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Any one can see that the doctrines in the third group 
are those with regard to which Christendom is divided. 

And these are doctrines that have more to do with the 
school than with the Church. They are more adapted 
to the chair than the pulpit. They are not so near the 
life and experience of the people of God as the doc 

trines contained in the second group; and yet the dog- 
matic divines are excessive in their discussion of the third 
group, and defective in their treatment of the second 
group. Let us look at this neglected group a little more 
in detail. 

(1) The fifth article contains two items: the descent 
of our Saviour after death into the abode of the departed 
spirits in Hades, or the Hell of the Intermediate State; 
and then his resurrection from the dead. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was very much neglected in the last gene- 
ration. The most extensive of recent systems of theol- 
ogy gives four pages to it, briefly treating the Resurrec- 
tion as a fact, the nature of Christ’s resurrection body, 
and the efficient agent in the Resurrection; but it does 
not open up the significance of the resurrection of our 
Lord either as a part of his Messianic work, or in its re- 
lation to human redemption. It mentions the doctrine 
of the descent into Hell only to oppose it. The author 
goes against the consensus of moderx Biblical exegesis 
when he says: ‘“‘In Scriptural language, therefore, to 
descend into Hades or Hell, means nothing more than 
to descend to the grave.” 

In the Index of another system we cannot find the 

Resurrection of Christ; and the author, in defiance of 
historical criticism, represents that the clause ‘‘ He. de- 
scended into Hell” is a spurious clause. Dr. A. A. —— 
was quite right when he said: 


“ This creed, as it stands, is a part of the binding stand- 
ards of our Church, to which every minister and elder sol- 
emnly subscribes, and it is, after the Scriptures, the most 
ancient, venerable, and generally recognized of all the his- 
toric literary monuments of the Christian Church. It 
seems to me a dreadful violation of the bonds which con- 
nect us with the history of Christian faith and life, and of 
the common ties which still connect the divided segments 
of ‘ the body of Christ’ for any one branch of that Church 
to agitate for the mutilation of the venerable creed which 
belongs to the whole brotherhood and to all the sacred past 
as well.” 


There are few doctrines that can claim such a consen- 
sus in its favor among the fathers of the ancient Church 
in all lands as the doctrine of the Descent of Jesus into 
Hell. It is at the basis of the whole doctrine of the In- 
termediate State. Those who thus mutilate. the Chris- 
tology of the Apostles’ Creed also mutilate -Christian 
Eschatology by cutting out the doctrine of the Interme- 
diate State for Christians, and thus separate themselves 
from the catholic doctrine of the second Christian cen- 
tury and from the teachings of the Scriptures themselves. 
Our Saviour’s death on the cross is all important for the 
doctrine of the atonement, but he who died, descended 
with redemption into the abode of the dead, and rose 
again with the gift of life to all who enter into vital union 
with him by faith; and no one can grasp the Biblical 
doctrine of redemption who limits it to the work of our 
Saviour on the cross. 

(2) The sixth article of the Apostles’ Creed contains two 
items: ‘‘He ascended into heaven; and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father.” The Ascension is treated 
in one of the Systems of Theology in five pages, and the 
Session at the right hand in four pages. In a measure 
the reigning Christ is also considered under the heads of 
the Intercession of Christ four pages, and the Kingly 
office of Christ in fourteen pages. There is still less at- 
tention given to these doctrines in several other systems. 
When one considers the importance of these doctrines in 
the Pauline epistles of the imprisonment, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse as well as the Epistle 
of Peter, and knows the stress laid upon them in the 
ancient liturgies and hymns of the Church, the change 
that has taken place in the attitude of modern theology 
to our Lord becomes very striking. The Christology of 
the Apostles’ Creed has five co-ordinate points: (1) the in- 
carnation, (2) the passion, (8) the resurrection, (4) the 
mediatorial reign, (5) the second Advent. All of these, 
except the Passion have been neglected by modern dog- 
matic divines, and the Passion has been so elaborated 
under the head of the vicarious atonement and the satis- 
faction of divine justice that the other co-ordinate doc- 
trines have been forgotten. In two of the Systems now 
in use more than a hundred pages are given to the Vica- 
rious Atonement. This is very significant when com- 
pared with the slight reference to the other equally im- 
portant parts of the work of Christ. In Christology it is 
evident that the Modern Charch has fallen behind the 
Ancient Church except in the single item of the Passion. 
Here there has heen an advance. But the treatment of 
this part of our Saviour’s wark is out of proportion with 
the other parts of his work. It is of vast importance 
that the defects of our dogmatic divines should be over- 
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come and that we should direct our attention to a study. 





the Rendiitiiondthe Ascension, the satellite ons and 
the second Advent, and derive from them their precious 
fruits for the eprichment of our ream and Chris- 
tian life;; 

(8) The severith article seta forth the doctrine of the 
second advent of our Lord in judgment. This doctrine 
has been greatly neglected by modern divines. The doc- 
trine of a private judgment at death, which has no sup- 
port in the Seripture or the Creeds, has been set up as a 
barrier at the gate of death to frighten the people of Ged 
and destroy the comforts of the dying. The dogmatic 
divines have misled the ministry and the people to look 
forward to death as the great crisis and to overlook the 
erisis at the second advent of our Lord. 

In modern preaching the Millennium has been made 
the great event to be expected on earth in the future, 
both by those who believe in a premillennial Advent and 
those who postpone the advent until after the Millen- 
nium. The Millennium thus obscures the second advent 
of our Lord in judgment, which was looked forward to 
as imminent by the Christian Church until the eighteenth 
century, when British Protestantism began to change its 
faith by looking for the Millennium, instead of the ulti- 
mate judgment. A silent but steady revolution has 
taken place in Christian theology at this point. Great 
efforts will be necessary to bring Protestant Christianity 
in Great Britain and America back to the simple doctrine 
of the second Advent set forth in the Apostles’ Creed. 

(4) The eighth article of the Apostles’ Creed sets forth 
the faith of the Catholic Church in the Holy Ghost. 

This doctrine is not apprehended by modern theolo- 
gians. They believe that the Holy Ghost is the third 
person of the Trinity, and labor to prove his divinity. 
They represent that the Holy Spirit is the agent in regen- 
eration and in sanctification, and in giving efficacy tothe 
means of grace. But they do not give the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit that separate treatment that it requires 
as an article of our religion. The four chief systems 
now in use have no chapter on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The doctrine of the personality and deity of the 
Spirit is sufficiently prominent under the head of the 
Trinity, but the doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit 
has been neglected. 

This neglect of the work of the Holy Spirit carries with 
it the neglect of the doctrine of the Church and sacra- 
ments as means of grace. The doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of Scriptures is sufficiently emphasized; but the 
doctrine of the Scriptures as a means of grace is usually 
ignored. This is one of the reasons for the departure of 
the dogmatic divines from the faith of the Reformation 
in regard to the authority of the Scripture. They do 
not understand the work of the Holy Spirit in the Scrip- 
tures giving assurance to the believer that the sacred 
writings are indeed the Word of God. This doctrine, 
which was perfectly clear to the Church in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, has become obscure to the 
Church of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Ac- 
cordingly, the doctrine of the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit in connection with adoption, sanctification and 
assurance of grace has been denied. The effectual work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit through the Church and the sac- 
raments has been denied. The dynamic agency of the 
divine Spirit in revelation and prophecy has been over- 
looked in the interests of a providential superintendence 
and guidance of the sacred penmen. One of the greatest 
needs of the modern Church is the recognition of the 
Holy Spirit and a real faith in his power and working. 
If the modern Church, with one heart and voice, could 
say: ‘‘ We believe in the Holy Spirit,” modern Christi- 
anity wonld renew its life. It is one of the great merits 
of the new creed of the Presbyterian Church of England 
that it devotes one of its twenty-four articles to the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. In this new creed that doc- 
trine finds better expression than in any creed in Chris- 
tendom. 

(5) The ninth article contains a pair of doctrines—the 
holy Catholic Church and the communion of saints. 
These doctrines are closely related. They set forth the 
sublime doctrine of the unity, sanctity and catholicity 
of the Church of Christ. They express the conviction 
that the saints of which this Church is composed are 
in union and communion with one another and with 
their Lord. 

One of our chief Systems of theology treats the doc- 
trine of the Church under the head of Infant Baptism 
in twelve pages. Another System briefly refers to the 
Church in two pages in the chapter on the means of 
grace; but one looks in vain in either of them for any 
treatment of the unity, sanctity and catholicity of the 
Church, or for any reference to the precious doctrine of 
the communion of saints. These doctrines require the 
mystic element in theology which is absent from most 
American dogmatic divines. Nothing is more needed in 
these days than the unfolding of these precious doc- 
trines. It was a favorite thought of the late President 
R. D. Hitchcock that the next advance in theology would 
be in the doctrine of the Church; but there can be no 
advance in that doctrine without a clear and definite ap- 
prehension of the Church as it exists in the Intermedi- 
ate State and in the communion of the saints on earth 
with the saints and their Saviour in their organization in 
that state. . 

(6) The sweetest article for the sinner suffering under 
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his load of guilt is the doctrine of Forgiveness of Sins, 
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This doctrine is written all over the Scripture. It isin 
one of the peti¢ions of the Lord's Prayer. It was one of 
the chief elements in the preaching of the prophets, of 
John the Baptist, of Jesus, of Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and of Paul. It sounds through the history of 
the Christian Church. It was inscribed on the banner 
of the Reformers as the gift of divine grace to the hand 
of faith; but modern systems find no place for 
it. One looks in vain in the Indexes of our leading sys- 
tems of theology for any reference to Forgiveness of Sin, 
or the Pardon of Sin. One divine tell us ‘“‘ God cannot 
forgive sin in any case”; another tells us ‘‘ justification 
cannot be mere pardon.” ‘‘ Pardon can remove only the 
outward and arbitrary penalty. The sting of sin re- 
mains.” Another tells us ‘‘ Forgiveness is the non-in- 
fliction of suffering upon the transgressor.” In this 
way they sweep away this precious article of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, by first giving it a definition that it does not 
bear in the Scriptures or Christian History; and then 
discarding it in the interest of the doctrine of the “ ém- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness.” According to the 
Scriptures, it is the sin itself that is forgiven. It is 
lifted up from the sinner as a burden and removed far 
from him. The sin is cast behind the back of God, 
buried in oblivion in the depths of the sea, removed as 
far as the east is from the west. It is the burden of sin 
that presses upon men’s consciences; the guilt of it that. 
troubles man and interposes between him and God. This 
burden of guilt, like a thick cloud, darkens his soul until 
God takes it away. The remission of the penalty is not 
the idea of forgiveness of sin in the Scriptures or the 
Creeds. That isa matter of much smaller importance 
than the removal of the burden of the sin and its guilt 
from the sinner himself. 

It is not so much the penalty as the guilt and conscious- 
ness of the act of sin itself, that the repenting sinner 
would get rid of. The Psalmist rejoices, not that God 
has released him from the deserved penalty, but because 
his transgression is forgiven, his sin is covered over, his 
iniquity is not reckoned, and his spirit is without guile. 
** Thou forgivest the iniquity of my sin.” Thesufferings 
he underwent were suffermgs of conviction of sin and 
guilt and a sense of the anger of God. In their place 
comes the joy of forgiveness and acceptance with God. 
The people of God can understand the forgiveness of sin. 
This is what they need to know above all things else. 
The theologians may be able to understand the doctrine 
of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness and to draw 
the line between the active and passive obedience of our 
Lord; but they find it difficult to teach these doctrines to 
the people who will ever cling to the petition in the 
Lord's Prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts”; and express 
their faith in “‘ The forgiveness of sins.” It would be a 
vast improvement in the theology of our Churches and a 
return from scholastic Calvinism to the faith of the 
Reformation if less stress were laid upon the justice of 
God and the doctrine of Imputations and more stress 
were laid on the grace of God and the doctrine of For- 
giveness. 

The traditional Orthodoxy, when tested by the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, is found to be sadly defective in the richest 
and most precious doctrines of our Religion. These are 
the very doctrines that are needed above all others in 
our times for the conversion of the world and the evan- 
gelization of the masses in our cities. These are the doc- 
trines that belong to the common platform of the uni- 
versal Church. These are the doctrines that ought to be 
raised upon the banners of all those who have at heart 
the unity of Christ’s Church. These are the doctrinesthat 
are necessary to the full and harmonious system of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It is the neglect of these doetrines that 
makes our systems of theology so dry and cold and dead. 
These are the doctrines that are the life blood of the 
Christian System. What is the use of forcing the sterner 
doctrines upon an unwilling world when the sweet and 
simple doctrines of the ancient Catholic Church are so 
much more appropriate for the sinful and the erring? 

It would be a real advance in Christian Theology if we 
could for a few years reserve for the lecture-room and 
the study those hard doctrines that constitute the dis- 
sensus of Christendom, and in our public preaching and 
teaching rally the universal Church about the twelve 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed that constitute the consen- 
sus of Christendom. If, with one heart and one voice, 
the universal Church would lift up this one ecumenical 
symbol, with its twelve bars of light and life, and ad- 
vance to the conquest of the heathen world, a most won- 
derful consolidation of Cliristendom would take place, 
the communion of saints would become a real experi- 
ence, and the world would soon be won to Christ. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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By the death of Chief Constable Williamson, the Lon- 
don Metropolitan Police has lost one of its most notable 
officers. He was an ideal administrator of the detective de- 
partment—prompt, discriminating, cool and patient. En- 
tering the force as a private constable forty years ago, Mr. 
Williamson rose by his own ability through the various 
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Tus year opens in Germany with a good many inter- 
ests in the public mind, in place of one absorbing topic, 
such as the last opened with. This latter, or the 
change on the throne, is become so familiarasto seem al- 
ready old; and while it was local, a good part of that which 
now occupies the press 1s international. Mark Twain has 
given in “A Tramp Abroad,” a description of German 
newspapers, and his calculation as to how many of them 
it would take to make up in contents a single copy of an 
American daily; and there cannot be chronicled any es- 
sential change in the matter of length, since he wrote; 
but a very marked change is to be noted in respect of 
the proportion of space given to foreign subjects. These 
are no longer condensed into a few lines copied from 
English dispatches. Regular columns, on the contrary, 
are being filled of late months with original correspond- 
ence, reports of foreign conventions, and copies of gov- 
ernmental publications relating to foreign affairs. 

The nation has a new feeling of importance as a col- 
onizing power, and a new sense of relationship with 
all other colonizing states; and this feeling, which has 
recently led to the grant of money by the Reichstag, 
for establishing a branch bureau for Colonial affairs in 
the Foreign Office, is supplied with abundant nourish- 
ment by popular papers. Even the periodical press 
gives evidence of -the evolution; for in place of the rep- 
resentative single essay on ethnology or travel, maga- 
zines have begun to bring abundant articles on inter- 
national adventures and enterprise. 

The Germans, in a word, have taken on the habit in 
this last year, of sweeping their eyes further than to 
their anxiously guarded eastern and western borders 
and the Balkan Peninsular. Their poor savage African 
and Australian possessions have done for them some- 
thing which the acquisition of the rich provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine did not do; made their popular in- 
t@rests more cosmopolitan. The results of war increased 
their wealth, and Germany’s political importance for 
Europe. The result of her colonizations has been the 
more solid ideal gain of increasing the importance of 
the world for herself. 

The latest White Book over Africa proves that the 
charge of rezardlessness of life made against Major 
Wissmann to be unsubstantiated. The inimica! orgaus 
of the English and the home press that brought it, laid 
too great an emphasis upon the killing of natives, and 
too little upun the political necessity for rigorous meas- 
ures. A strong display of resistless power, in the way of 
raids and the razing of villages, or the kind of way which 
African chiefs understand, promptly terminated the na- 
tive oscillating indecision as to whother the Arabs or the 
Europeans are likely to be successful, and encouraged a 
ready, popular resort to Wissmann’s protection. The of- 
ficial implication that a brief, energetic campaign is an 
economy of life and property in the long run, certainly 
finds a support in the assertion that one year has left a 
minimum only to be yet done in Eastern Africa. The 
villages that were burned are being rebuilt, the caravan 
roads are opened, trade restored, and the stations of the 
East African Society for the most part beset again. 

As for the fate of Dr. Peters, the early leader of this 
much-tried Society, opinion here is divided; just as many 
public and private reports run in, that tend to cast doubt 
upon his murder by the Somalis, as to confirm it. 

The revolution in the form of the government in Bra- 
zil is criticised with violence only from one point and for 
one fact, by the monarchical press of the land; the truth 
being, as regards Germany, as I have often observed for 
years, that a sense obtains, profound almost as a super- 
stition, in the inevitableness of democracy in the New 
World. So the tone of comment on the Rio Janeiro dis- 
patches was a sigh of acceptance; for even where a 
question arose as to the unlikelihood of the permanency 
of the present unnatural quiet, there was no serious 
doubt of the outcome of all disturbances being repub- 
licanism inthe end. Nor was the article in the North 
German Gazette, which stirred the subject of sending 
war ships to protect German interests, copied by other 
papers, as so} often happens (the Gazette being Bis- 
marck’s organ). What was copied and went the rounds 
of the Conservative press was the vehement criticisms of 
the Kreuz-Zeitung against the almost universal disloy- 
alty of the Brazilian army. The stereotype doctrine 
here is of the Vaterland being a world of patriots; no 
stress is laid on the Vaterland being a world of com- 
patriots; and hence the genuine shock which is felt at 
the Brazilian soldiers feeling a comradeship with their 
fellow-citizens. 

Conservative papers often open their columns to re- 
ports of strikes and popular outbreaks; it is impossible to 
know whether to mention the fact as a permanent sign 
of the times, or as an election maneuver. Its old atti- 
tude was one of total neglect, save, of course, toward the 
great strikes. Local strikes, rebellious meetings and 
every kind of social eruption that did not involve socie- 
ty, were ignored; and the reader who never took the 
precaution to refer to radical newspapers, retained an 
impression of the land beitig quiet and the Government 
popular and successful. 

The result of the sudden mention of the Westphalian 
and Silesian strikes acted like a blast of alarm upon the 
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gentry and landed aristocracy; and multitudes of well- 

meaning and ‘intelligent men, in place of a feeling of 
satisfaction at the proof of German laborers being alert 
like Western workmen with new ideas, instead of sunk 
into Eastern apathy, were made by the suddenness of the 
news, into fierce opponents of labor movements. The 
stamp of criminality put upon Socialism, by the laws 
against Socialist agitation, and the charge of Socialistic 
doctrines being at the bottom of the Westphalian and 
Silesian outbreaks, tend to confirm this opposition. There 
can be no emotion of sympathy recorded for either the 
recent or the present strikes among the Conservative 
upper classes. The spectacle which they present is quite 
different from that of the broken phalanx of Conserva- 
tives in England. German Conservative opinion is solid 
against the strikers. Nor was there any public current 
strong enough to force the Westphalian directors to ful- 
fill their promise to the miners. The obligation to take 
back the leading strikers that had been discharged from 
work, was only complied with three days ago, when the 
fresh outbreaks in London gave cause for apprehending 
new disturbances on this side of the channel. The 
spectacle which is offered at present on the stage of the 
labor drama in Germany is composed of three groups of 
players: the Emperor, who deals out commands now to 
the miners, and then to the directors, direct. and concise; 
an indignant and harassed body of proprietors, leaning 
on the conservative opinion of the nation, which accepts 
these commands with dubious silence when they relate to 
themselves, and with revivified satisfaction when they 
warn the rebellious laborers; and an advance guard of 
advocates that pour out descriptions to all concerned of 
the necessity and advantages of permanent courts of 
arbitration. 

‘* Your permanent courts of arbitration smack of the 
same revolutionary dish which constitutionalism was 
cooked in and forcibly served upon the King. We an- 
swer like the ancestor of our monarch, sirs: ‘ We want 
no slip of paper between us and our people,’” And the 
high and worthy Board turn their heads to the Emperor, 
the descendant and heir of the monarch quoted, for a 
nod of understanding and sympathy. In the back- 
ground, the indistinguishable mass of sooty, blackened 
workmen, strain their eyes to the same exalted figure, 
breathless as to what the nod will be. 

For with all the similarity which the labor agitation 
has in Germany, with the agitation in other countries, 
there is this trait of difference—laborers and capitalists 
here still look to the Crown. Deputations have been 
repeatedly in Berlin, and continue to be sent both from 
Siberia and Westphalia. The fountains from which the 
currents of the new demands of labor flow, lie in the 
ground of democracy; but on the German boundary they 
ooze into the old channel of habit and education, and 
run toward the throne. 

But leaving these subjects of popular public interest, 
I should like to call attention to a literary one. The 
publication of Christmas literature, among which his 
works occur, remaind me to ask, How many Americans 
know of Charles Sealsfield? Yet he isan author whom 
German critics, from Gervinus to Hirsch, have praised 
without stint; whom Gottschall called the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known,” and described as a master in characterizing 
peoples and races; and who, according to Kurz, is the 
only German writer who has grasped the great traits of 
Americans and Americanism, and described them with 
an eloquent, and the Indians with a concise and elegiac 
pen, who responded with every fiber in his being to the, 
freedom which the American Constitution upholds and 
comprehended the exceptional nature of the excesses in 
American practice, while German authors, before and 
after him, have seen only matter for disapprobation in 
whatever is contrary to the police and military order of 
the Vaterland. 

There must be circles of society in New Orleans, New 
York and Bordentown, who remember him still; for it 
is only a little more than twenty years ago that he died, 
and every educated German-American must know of 
his books; for Gottschall asserts that they enchanted the 
German public and are still unequaled. In Switzerland 
his little house, on its high Alpine bluff, is visited; and 
French political history mentions his name. 

Sealsfield edited the Courier des Etats Unis, of New 
York, for a while against the Bourbons. His fame had 
brought him into the notice of Joseph Bonaparte and he 
became intimate in the house of the exile prince at Bor- 
dentown in the State of New Jersey. Later Bonaparte 
gave him letters to Lord Palmerston and numerous other 
distinguished men in Europe, so that his intercourse in 
London and Paris was of the most enviable kind. He 
journeyed from one continent to the other; from one 
country to another; from New York to New Orleans; 
from cities to the frontier. He was suspected of wearing 
afalse name. And his nationality was disputed; but 1f 
ever a friend with a feint of jovial intimacy pressed 
questions on him in private, or an enemy started them 
publicly, they were never solved satisfactorily. 

He was a citizen by naturalization of the United 
States of America, and domiciled himself in Switzer- 
land. 

There is astory told by Hemmann finally, which adds 
the last tangle to Sealsfield’s international connection, 
by recording his attempt to marry in Germany. Ac- 
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“Stein, on the Rhine. He hired a room in the house of 





Mr. Boschenstein, ¢ teacher, and wrote industriously. 
He lived in a poor way, and chiefly on bread and milk, 
which he paid for the instant the old waiting-woman 
had served it. As his clothing was simple and he 
avoided making acquaintances, a rumor got afloat of 
his being a miser. The stranger and more suspicious on 
this account sounded the accounts he gave, to the hand- 
some daughter of a merchant across the street, of his 
plantation in Louisiana. The villagers warned the girl 
to beware of such asuitor; and, when to allthe rest, he 
announced one day that eight slaves had been born 
among his Negroes, the girl left the tobacco counter 
where she had sold him cigars every evening to appear 
there no more when he came in. Nor was the invitation 
to a supper, which Sealsfield then sent to the father, 
accepted by the suspicious burgher. 

Sealsfield was obliged to leave Stein a bachelor as he 
had come. Whether he ever made another attempt to 
get a wife, or did it in another fashion, or in another 
class is quite unknown, likeso much else of his life. He 
died unmarried in Unter der Tannen (Under the Pines), 
a villa near Solothurn, in Switzerland. 

Perhaps few wills have been opened with the same 
curiosity, and the high-pitched degree of curiosity, as the 
celebrated dead man’s—for a mystery of real life that 
had occupied societies in two worlds was at last to be 
made clear. The names of the gentlemen are recorded 
who were present, and so are the contents of the testa- 
ment. As for the latter, however, not a syllable of con- 
fession is found in it! As chief heirs the descendants of 
a certain Anton Postl and their descendants are men- 
tioned, together with the early address of Anton, which 
was a small town in Austria, called Poppitz. 

A prolonged investigation had to take place before a 
clear history of the case was obtained. Then it came to 
light that Sealsfield had gone so far in the attempt to 
conceal his identity forever as to name himself among 
his legatees; for this ‘‘certain Anton Postl, farmer and 
local justice of Poppitz,” was his father, and one of 
‘* Anton’s descendants,” in consequence, himself! 

The family aided the lawyer in connecting the links of 
the novelist’s life by pointing to the monastery of the 
‘Brothers of the Cross,” in Prague, as the spot from 
which he had begun his career outside of the paternal 
walls. He had been placed in the monastery by his 
father, and from a novice had become a priest and a sec- 
retary of the Order. While ona journey, in company 
of another monk, he had escaped; the family knew not 
why. 

But any reader of Charles Sealsfield’s works will be- 
come convinced inwardly that there was but one reason 
for his flight, and that was his passion for liberty. His 
pen has the reserve of a ripened mind and experienced 
heart, and forms in its half-epic calmness a strong con- 
trast tothe tirades of the Yiing Deutschen; the im- 
pression it leaves, however, is always elevating, and ele- 
vating because of this engrossment with individual and 
civil freedom. 

The uncommon merits of Sealsfield as an author are 
hardly likely to be appreciated in our day, in which 
landscape painting is tabooed for novels, and the heroic 
in character along with romantic background, Yet if 
charged with an historic glance, it is just the American 
eye, which would detect and appreciate Sealstield’s tech- 
nical superiority; for a comparison of his landscape de- 
scriptions with these of Gerstaecker, Méllhausen, Rup- 
pius, Armand, and other contemporaries who wrote of 
America, must show a plastic finish of paragraphs, 
where these other authors spread confused sentences 
over endless pages in the crudest style. And, altho the 
influence ef Chauteaubriand and Cooper is felt in Seals- 
field’s conceptions of female and Indian characters, it re- 
mains true that of all the German writers of the recent 
school, who took American life for their subjects, 
Sealsfield is the only one who is original; the only one 
who is not an imitator of Cooper or of Cooper’s imitators. 

DRESDEN. 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











THE fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is, by Christian com- 
mentators, uniformly regarded as predictive of Christ, 
especially in respect to his sufferings. The contents of 
the chapter, briefly Summarized, are the following: first, 
that Christ would be a sufferer; secondly, that his suffer- 
ings would be endured on account of the transgressions 
of others, and not on his own account; thirdly, that 
these sufferings for this purpose would be laid upon him 
by the appointment of God. Suffering and sin offering 
are thus blended together in the description of the Mes- 
siah given by Isaiah, centuries prior to his advent among 
men. 

The applicability of this prophetic picture to Jesus of 
Nazareth involves two questions, one of which is simply 
historical, while the other is doctrinal. Both are im- 
portant. 

1, What then, in the first place, are the facts of history 
as we find them in the Gospel narrative, which is the 
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answer to this question the following statement is sub- 
mitted to the reader : 

(1.) Jesus, according to the record contained in the four 
Gospels, was, for the first thirty years of his life, a mem- 

ber of the family of Joseph and Mary, and resided at 
Nazareth. As to his history during this period, the 
evangelists are wholly silent, with the exception of the 
remarkable incidents connected with his birth in Bethle- 
hem of Judea, his circumcision and the carrying of the 
infant Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem, the visit of the 
Magi at Bethlehem, the flight of Joseph and Mary with 
Jesus into Egypt under the special direction of an angel, 
their return to Nazareth after the death of Herod, the 
visit of Jesus to Jerusalem at the age of twelve years 
with Joseph and Mary, his return with them to Nazareth, 
his subjection to them, and the fact that he “ increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with Godand man.” 
(Luke ii, 51,52.) Luke speaks of Nazareth as the place 
‘*where he had been brought up.” (Luke iv, 16.) We 
have no information on the question of suffering during 
this period of his life. 

(2.) When Jesus came to-John the Baptist for bap- 
tism, he ‘* began to be about thirty years of age”; and 
soon after he entered upon his public ministry. (Luke 
iii, 23.) Four annual Passovers occurred during this 
ministry, at the last of which he was crucified. (John 
ii, 18; v, 1; vi, 4; and xii, 1.) His ministry must there- 
fore have lasted three years, with the addition of what- 
ever time elapsed between its commencement and the 
occurrence of the first of these Passovers, which is gen- 
erally supposed to have been about six months, making 
three years and a half in all. It is to this comparatively 
short period that we must look for the recorded suffer- 
ings of Christ. 

(3.) It does not appear in the record that the life of 
Jesus, from the commencement of his public ministry 
until we come almost to the period of his death, was con- 
spicuously one of suffering. No bodily infirmities are 
assigned to him, and no unsupplied necessities are de- 
scribed, suggestive of suffering from thissource. There 
is no recorded instance in which the hand of violence 
was laid upon him until his arrest in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, or in which any injury was inflicted upon 
his person. There are no complaints or expressions of 
anguish, coming from his lips, that mark his life as pe- 
culiarly one of suffering, until very near the closing pe- 
riod of that life. The record shows the absence of all 
such marks; and hence to place them in his life is sim- 
ply to draw upon our fancy for facts. It is quite true 
that, in his human nature, he was subject to the ordi- 
nary conditions common to the race, and as a man was 
impressed by them; and yet the record does not so in- 
tensify these conditions in the direction of discomfort 
and misery as even to suggest in Jesus the idea of a per- 
son pre-eminently distinguished for misery. . 

It is also true that the public life of Jesus was one of 
constant activity and personal effort, and that he was 
misapprehended and rejected by the great mass of the 
Jewish people, and opposed and. maligned by the eccle- 
siastics of that age. His labors, however, did not make 
him miserable, since they were by his own choice; and 
surely his miracles could have no such effect, since they 
were blessings to others and evidence of the most exalt- 
ed benevolence on his part. He was entirely superior to 
the malignant opposition which confronted him, and was 
not intimidated, disappointed, or discouraged by it. His 
lamentations over the wickedness of the Jews, and espe- 
cially over Jerusalem, and his affectionate expressions of 
sympathy with suffering, were the lamentations and ex- 
pressions of his own love; and coming from this source, 
they could not, without a psychological contradiction, 
essentially disturb the peacefulness and composure of his 
own inner life. It would be illogical to suppose that his 
happiness was blasted by his love, especially when the 
record furnishes no evidence of any such fact. 

Jesus, moreover, was a sinless being, in the most in- 
timate and harmonious communion with God the Father, 
entirely conscious that he pleased him; and this means 
that he carried in his own experience the full blessedness 
and joy of such acondition. The resources within him- 
self put his happiness above the reach of merely out- 
ward events, and made him rather their master than 
their victim. As presented in the record, he moved 
through the whole scene of his public ministry with an 
equable and serene self-consciousness, with a sublime 
and all-conquering self-possession, with the most perfect 
self-confidence and assurance of the success of his work, 
with miracles at his bidding, with a wide-spreading 
fame, with crowds following him and astonished alike 
with his works and his words, with even his enemies 
baffled when he chose to baffle them, with no hesitation, 
trepidation, doubt, vacillation, perplexity, uncertainty, 
or conflicting counsels in himself, with no mistakes to 
be regretted and no false ambitions to be disappointed, 
with no bud passions to corrode and torment his own 
spirit, with the caution of a prudent and self-collected 
wisdom that was equal to any emergency, and with a 
complete comprehension of the whole character and de- 
sign of his mission and work among men, not only in 
this world, but in that which is to come, resulting at 
last in hisown exaltation at ‘‘the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” 

Such, in a word, is the historic spectacle of the sinless 
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and bearing of the great Teacher, while pursu- 

public ministry, utterly repel the supposition 

was himself eminently a sufferer during this 

The one great impression which is made by the 

record, is that of intellectual and spiritual serenity and 

grandeur as belonging to Jesus, and not at all that of 

Seapenseney , depression, or any of the 

usual elements that mark a state of conscious wretched- 

ness. Andif this were the whole story, no one would 

ever think of suffering as a conspicuous feature in Christ’s 

earthly life. 

(4.) The scene, however, most wonderfully changes, 

when we come to the particular period in the earthly life 
of Jesus, which he fully anticipated, and which in the 
Gospel narrative is several times spoken of as “ the 
hour,” or as “ his hour.” He finished his public minis- 
try with the Jews in the temple on Tuesday afternoon 

of the Passover week in which he was crucified. (John 
xii, 36.) Departing from the temple he proceeded to the 
Mount of Olives, and sat thereon ‘over against the 
temple,” and there uttered the words recorded in the 
twenty-fourth and: twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew. 
Then this peculiar ‘ hour” was near at hand, (Matt. 

xxiv, 1-8, and Mark xiii, 1-3.) The baptism of suffering, 
upon which the Bible lays so strong an emphasis, was 
then just before him. Wednesday came and passed, 
with Jesus not in Jerusalem during any portion of the 
day, but in Bethany. Thursday dawned, and Jesus was 
still in Bethany. The evening of that day came, and 
then Jesus, having given directions in respect te the ob- 
servance of the Passover, went with his disciples to the 
‘‘upper room” in Jerusalem which had been secured and 
prepared for the purpose. The memorable scenes of that 
sacred spot being ended, Jesus then, late in the night, 
entered the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Here it was that an awful baptism of suffering sudden- 
ly came upon Jesus. Here it was thathe said: ‘‘ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” Here he 
prayed; and “‘ offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears,” as if his heart were breaking. 
(Matt. xxvi, 36-39, and Heb. v, 7.) Here “‘ his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground ”; and here, ‘“‘ being in an agony,” he needed the 
help of an angel to succor his sinking humanity. (Luke 
xxii, 43, 44.) No hand of viclence had been laid upon 
him, and yet Jesus was “in an agony.” No one ever 
read the story of Gethsemane without seeing this fact. 
Soon after this strange aguny, he was arrested by Jewish 
officers, and soon after before Caiaphas the high priest, 
then before the Jewish Sanhedrim, then before Pilate, 
then on the cross at nine o’clock on Friday; and at three 
o’clock of that day, he bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost. 

No contrast can be greater than that between Jesus the 
miracle worker, raising the dead, at his will hushing 
storms to repose, and baffling his enemies with a divine 
supremacy, and this same Jesus led to Calvary, nailed to 
the cross, and there for six hours hanging in agony and 
apparent helplessness. This, however, is the very con- 
trast which the Gospel narrative presents. The story of 
his life paints the end thereof in vivid and tragic colors, 
Nature shuddered when Jesus died. The sun was dark- 
ened; the earth shook; rocks were rent; and graves were 
opened. Portentous miracles flung out the symbols of 
alarm and sorrow; and even the Roman Centurion who 
superintended the crucifixion, trembled, and said: 
‘Truly this was the Son of God.” (Matt. xxvii, 54.) 

2. What then, as a second inquiry, is the doctrine 
which the Bible stamps upon these sufferings of the suf- 
fering Christ? Much might be said in answer to this 
question. Let the following suffice for the present arti- 
cle: 

(1.) Jesus when in the ‘‘ upper room,” where he kept 
the Passover and fully anticipated what awaited him 
the next day, appointed the Lord’s Supper as a perma- 
nent memorial of his death, and in the words of the ap- 
pointment emphasized and explained that event. He 
spoke of the bread as his body given and broken for men, 
and of the wine as his blood ‘‘shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” ‘‘This do,” said he, ‘“‘in remembrance 
of me.” (Matt. xxvi, 26-28; Mark xiv, 22-24; Luke 
xxii, 19, 20; and I Cor. xi, 23-26.) There is no difficulty 
in seeing what Jesus thought of his own suffering and 
death, considered in relation to man as a sinner. That 
death was, in his estimate, a sin-offering; and in this 
sense God ‘‘ made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him,” 
and through him be treated as if we had never sinned. 
(II. Cor. v, 21.) Human salvation and the death of 
Christ, as the basis thereof, are beyond all question in 
the Bible connected together. We learn from that Beok, 
not simply that Christ died, but also that he “died for 
our sins.” (I Cor.xv,3) His was a sacrificial death in 
which he offered up himself with a view to our pardon 
and salvation. 

(2.) Jesus,when theevent was immediately impending, 
referred to his death as his own glorification, and also as 
the glorification of God the Father. Teaching in the 
temple on Tuesday of his last Passover week, he said: 
‘The hour is come that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied.” Impressed and affected by the anticipated scene 
before him, he further said: ‘‘Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shallI say? Father save me from this hour; 
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haar (John xii, 28-27, 28) naaneuaieend eke 
from God the Father responded: ‘‘I have both glorified 
it, a WER eniety eget” In respect to this response 
Jesus said: “This voice came not because Ot “tae, Was Sor 
your sakes.” (John xii, 28, 30.) 

After Jesus had, in the “ upper room,” exposed Judas 
the traitor to the disciples, and after Judas had retired 
from the place, Jesus said: ‘“‘ Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be glori- 
fied in him, God shall also glorify him in himself, and 
shall straightway glorify him.” (John xiii, 31, 32.) This 
language referred directly to his own death which, as 
he saw, would occur the next day, and in respect to 
which Judas would be a participating agent. Ata later 
period when Jesus was about to leave the “‘ upper room,” 
and go to the Garden of Gethsemane, where, as he 
knew, he would be betrayed and arrested for trial and 
crucifixion, he “lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and said, 
Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son that thy Son 
also may glorify thee.” (John xvii, 1.) 

These several utterances fell from the lips of Jesus but 
a short time before he actually suffered and died on the 
cross, and they all referred to that scene. ‘Signifying 
what death he should die,” he said: “ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
(John xii, 32, 33.) Jesus knowing that “his hour was 
come,” and that, in the divine arrangement, he must die 
for the purpose so plainly indicated in the words appoint- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, did not regard that death as a 
disaster to himself, or any defeat of his cause. So far 
from taking this gloomy view, he looked upon his death 
as the path to his own glorification, and also the means 
by which he would glorify God the Father who sent him 
into this world. The scene before him was an awful 
one, and that he well knew; and yet he was not mis- 
taken in his view of it and of its sequel. ‘Christ cru- 
cified,” as he foresaw, would be the song of countless 
millions on earth, and the song of saintship in the skies. 

To the two disciples going to the village of Emmaus, 
whom Jesus met on the day of his resurrection, he said: 
** Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and to 
enter into his glory?” (Luke xxiv, 26.) Suffering and 
glory are united in the death of Jesus. Never was the 
apparent less the real than when he “‘ for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
(Heb. xii, 2.) He saw what the Jews did not see, and 
what his friends did not then see, but what prophecy an- 
ticipated ‘‘ when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow,” and what, in 
the light of subsequent events, and of the counsels of God 
thereby fulfilled, we are privileged to see (I Pet. i, 11.) 
Jesus understood the whole plan of his own death in all 
the relations and results thereof. 

(8.) The significance of Christ’s death does not depend 
upon the length or severity of his suffering, terrible as it 
was, but upon the Person who laid down his life as a vol- 
untary sin-offering on the altar of human salvation. 
That Person was the “one Lord Jesus Christ” of the 
Gospel narrative, who had assumed our nature, and 
‘‘ was made in the likeness of men” that “he by the 
grace of God” might ‘taste death for every man.” 
(Philip. ii, 7, and Heb. ii, 9.) That Person, in the totality 
of himself, in all that he was when working miracles, 
and in all that he is now in the heavenly world, ‘‘ hum- 
bled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” (Philip. ii, 8.) He hung on that 
cross as the theanthrople Christ, and, in respect to his 
human nature, was ‘‘ put to death in the flesh,” and in 
that nature suffered the agony of an awful death. Not 
an item of his essential Personality was absent from the 
scene. He could, and he did, while dying on the cross, 
say to the penitent thief: ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” (Luke xxiii, 43.) He could and he did ex- 
ercise the divine prerogative of salvation when seemingly 
he had no power to help himself. All the attributes and 
powers which the Bible assigns to the ‘‘one Lord Jesus 
Christ,” were then and there as real as when he met Saul 
of Tarsus on his way to Damascus, or when he visited 
Jobn in the Isle of Patmos. 

This fact, never to be forgotten, gives to the suffering 
and death of Christ a unique and special character, with- 
out parallel in any other suffering ever felt, or any other 
death that ever occurred. That suffering and that death 
were attached to the Lord of life and glory, and for 
this reason stood in relations to God and man, as to their 
efficacy and power to save, not true of any other suffer- 
ing or amy other death. The character of both and the 
value of both are not determined by the mere fact of suf- 
fering or the mere fact of death, but by the Person who 
suffered and died, in connection with the purpose for 
which he thus suffered and died. He stamped his own 
personal significance upon what, without him, would 
have been simply a martyrdom, like that of Paul or 
Peter. The death of Christ should always be considered, 
not as the death of an ordinary person, but in direct con- 
nection with the Christ who died that death. 

(4.) The allusions to the sufferings of Christ which oc- 
cur so often in the apostolic ministry—sometimes in ex- 
press.words, and at others by obvious implication—are 
. founded, if not exclusively, yet eminently and mainly, 
upon the scene @fhis final suffering. This is the historic 
scene—the one'that is emphasized in the Gospel narra- 
tive, and equally emphasized in the preaching of the 
Apostles. It is the only scene in the life of Christ that is 
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set before us in the Lord’s Supper. It is the scene of 
which he himself made frequent mention before it be- 
came real. It is connected, as nothing else is connected, 
with what he termed “ the hour. ” Gethsemane, and es- 
pecially Calvary and the cross furnish the facts, and the 
localities, and also the thoughts and the language that 
relate to the suffering Christ. 

(5.) These sufferings and this death were, in God's view 
and arrangement, necessary and proper in the process 
of human salvation. They were according to the “‘de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” (Acts 
ii, 23, and iv, 27, 28.) God did not spare “ his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all.” (Rom. viii, 32.) The 
Lord “laid on him the iniquity of us all.” (Isa. liii, 6.) 
So Christ understood the matter, when he said with 
reference to laying down his own life: ‘“‘This com- 
mandment [appointment or arrangement] have I re- 
ceived of my Father.” (John x, 18.) He knew that he 
came into this world to suffer and die for sinners. The 
one fact that such was his intention, and that such was 
the intention of God the Father, settles all questions 
about the expediency of this suffering and death. 
Christ, considered with reference to this intention, is 
spoken of in the Bible as ‘‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” (Rev. xiii,8.) His death was 
no after-thought in the counsel and purpose of God, 
but was a part of his eternal plan, coeval therewith, and 
embraced therein. 

The suffering Christ—the Christ who took upon him- 
self human nature, and in that nature laid down his 
own life as asin offering—is the Christ who speaks to 
this world from the cross on which he bled and died, 
and who from that cross offers to this guilty race his re- 
deeming and sin-atoning service. He asks for human 
gratitude and human love and human faith, and is in- 
finitely worthy of all he asks. He became ‘ obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” to the end 
that God “‘ might be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. iii, 26.) God's love to man is 
expressed by his mission and work. 

A strange spectacle is that which a sinner presents 
who, in defiance of the facts furnished in the nature, 
character and office of the suffering Christ, plods his 
course down to the gates of death and Hell, when he 
might, through this very Christ, soar and sing in Heaven. 
Alas! alas! for human nature when it shuts its eye to 
the best friendship in the universe, and scorns what it 
most needs! That is depravity bereft of reason, and in- 
tent only on self-destruction. It draws its own portrait 
in darkest colors, and appoints its own doom. Good 
were it for the subject and the victim thereof, “‘ if he had 
never been born.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


To Pennsylvania belongs the honor of continuing 
longest in Congressional service, not one man, but three 
men—William D. Kelley, Samuel J. Randall and Charles 
O'Neill, all elected from the city of Philadelphia. 

Strangely enough, the three men were born in the city 
of Philadelphia, and the ratio of difference in their ages 
is seven years. Mr.*Kelley was born in 1814, Mr. 
O’Neill m 1821, and Mr. Randall in 1828. Had Mr. Kel- 
ley lived until the 4th of March, his continuous ser- 
vice in the House of Representatives would have been 
just twenty-nine years, or fifteen Congresses, lacking 
one year. 

Mr. Kelley preceded Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Randall by 
one Congress. His first election was to the Thirty-sev- 
enth Congress, theirs to the Thirty-eighth. Mr. Randall’s 
continuous service is unbroken. Mr. O’Neill’s service 
was broken once, by being out of the Forty-second Con- 
gress. As it is, the two are now in their fourteenth 
Congress. Mr. Kelley and Mr. O’Neill from the first 
were out and out Republicans of the stanchest type. 
Mr. Randall has been a lifelong Democrat; but the three 
men, each aggressive, and fearlessly outspoken, have 
been the warmest friends. 

No man going out of the House will be so missed as 
Representative Kelley. It is not because of the long 
years there, where he was known as the ‘‘ Father of the 
House,” but because of the man himself—honest and 
straightforward, in every line of his rugged face, in 
every tone of his deep, sonorous voice. His last official 
work was done on the opening day of Congress, when he 
stood before the desk and read the oath of office to the 
new Speaker, Mr. Reed. And it is the last remembrance 
of him carried away by the people looking down from 
the galleries. His tall, thin figure was erect under its 
seventy-five years; his voice had all its old power and 
impressiveness; his face, so lined and seamed in its 
strength, was so kindly in its expression; and as he 
stood with the book in one hand, and the other uplifted, 
there was no sign of feebleness or physical suffering 
which a few days after proved his fatal illness. A 
month later many of the same people looked down on 
his coffin, placed on the spot where he stood that day. 
Funerals at the Capitol have not always been free from 
pomp and ceremony. But this was very simple—very 
characteristic of the man whose life was plain and above 
display. There were a few white flowers on the coffin, 
and around sat his wife and children and grandchildren. 
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< on le teas Ga an desk before his vacant 
chair. The reading of a chapter and prayer made the 
brief and beautiful service. 

The President's wife sat in the Executive gallery, and 
on the floor were the Vice-President, members of the 
Cabinet, the Senate and members of the House. Here 
and there sat a man who was like a leaf of past history. 
Gen. Robert E. Schenck, who was in Congress so long 
ago, and General Banks, who was Speaker six years be- 
fore Mr. Kelley entered Congress, were among the pall- 
bearers. It was all over in half an hour; but it was a 
half hour great in the presence of the dead, great in the 
presence of the living, and great in the simplicity of the 
occasion. Perhaps the tenderest, strongest words of 
sympathy sent to the sorrowing wife were written by 
Mr. Randall, from his sick-room on Capitol Hill. He 
has not been out of the house since he was brought here 
from his Philadelphia home several weeks ago. Who 
shall say how soon the second of rari trttae rat ‘8 honored 
three shall follow the first ? 

In the Senate there are more men who have crossed the 
threescore and ten line: Senator Morrill and Senator 
Payne are the oldest in years, both born in 1810, the 
former at the beginning, and the latter at the end of 
the year. Senater Morrill will be eighty years old on 
the 14th of April. His friends keep the day in mind, for 
he keeps them in remembrance, by giving a birthday 
party. No two in the Senatorial circle have been grow- 
ing old so gracefully as Senator and Mrs. Morrill. Theirs 
is a beautiful, serene life, untouched by political disap- 
pointments and undisturbed by social ambitions, hold- 
ing its own steadily, against all the upheavals of new 
people and new riches. Some one has said: ‘“ Official 
society is made up of broken sentences.” Well, there are 
a few houses where the best pieces are to be found. 
Senator Morrill’s house is one of them. In its atmos- 
phere of culture and repose there is ever time to put the 
pieces together, and get out of them something higher 
and more satisfying, than is to be extracted from the 
general official ‘‘ swim.” 

Senator Morrill has been in continuous Congressional 
service almost thirty-five years—thirty-five years on the 
next 4th of March, when he will have been twenty- 
three years a Senator of the United States. He had 
served twelve years in the House, and without any break, 
went directly from the House to the Senate, making, all 
told, thirty-five years of service. And what a clear rec- 
ord it is—from first to last, all through—clean, faithful 
and industrious. Senator Morrill does not look his years. 
From a stranger’s point of gallery view, it would be a 
question which of the Vermont Senators-was the older, 
Mr. Morrillior Mr. Edmunds. Mr. Edmunds’s hair is much 
the whiter, and his head is much the balder, tho he is 
not quite sixty-two. He has been a Senator one year, 
one month, and one day, longer than Mr. Morrill, having 
been appointed to fill an unexpired term before elected 
to the Senate. But he had no service in the House. On 
the 5th of next April, Senator Edmunds will have been 
a Senator of the United States twenty-four years. And 
what a clean record too—clean, faithful and industrious. 
The Vermont Senators own their Washington houses— 
not great houses, but attractive, home-like homes. 

Another “‘ born Vermonter’ is Senator Sawyer, of 
Wisconsin, who is well along in his seventies, and has 
just built ‘‘Sawyer Palace.” It is one of the great new 
houses, and its magnificent interior is that of a palace. 
It outshines by far its neighbor, ‘‘ Stewart Castle,” so 
fine in its day that the name Castle, lightly given then, 
has held te it ever since. A second neighbor is the 
Blaine house, that gave no happiness to the Blaine fam- 
ily, but exactly fits the wealthy Leiters, who occupy it, 
and for which is paid the highest rent paid for a private 
house in Washington. Near it is the Patten house, built 
by the late Mrs. Patten, who brought her millions and 
her daughters to the Capitol a few years ago.. I might 
go on, naming the many splendid neighbors around and 
about ‘‘ Sawyer Palace,” for they are in the aristocratic 
West End; but not one of them shows the artistic inte- 
rior, whose beauty gives to the beholder the delight of a 
work of art. The exterior is of rough cut brown stone, 
the architecture one of turrets and towers. But it is 
plain and massive, of course, as becomes a palace, It 
is the inlaid floors, the polished woods, and the hand- 
decorated walls, that almost take one’s breath away— 
that is, away from Republican simplicity. 

The drawing-room walls are upholstered in ‘‘ old rose ” 
brocade up to the frieze, the frieze of roses—and such 
roses they are! Masses of deep pink buds, half open, 
full bloom, sweet, luscious roses on long, drooping stems, 
just ready to fall at your feet—painted by Dora Wheeler, 
and as only Dora Wheeler paints roses. Is not this 
enough for oneroom? But there is the ceiling of paneled 
white satin, on which is strewn more roses, not masses, 
but carelessly, here and there, big, full bloomers. 

‘The dining-room is in rich, dark wine mahogany, side 
walls and ceiling, all except the frieze—another painted 
frieze. But this one is a series of landscapes, with 
nymphs, cupids and fairies in exquisite flesh tints. Gor- 
geous is the word here; and it is the one room in ‘‘ Sawyer 
Palace ” I want to criticise. The pictures are separated 
by peacocks, with spreading feathers. Why pictures 
and peacocks for a dining-room frieze? The hall is spa- 
cious and of solid oak finish; its square lines broken by a 











tower window rounding out before the fireplace; and on 
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the other side is the grand stairway. The ball-room, 
when completed, will show Moorish effects. The recep- 
tion-room is in dull silver, lacquered wood and 
blue walls. All of the rooms open into the hall and 
make it a part of themselves. I shall not go to the 
top of “Sawyer Palace,” tho the beautiful work 
is carried up to the upper floors. But to give some 
idea of the second floor, one room has upholstered walls 
of pale yellow velvet, and a frieze of yellow tulips; an- 
other has purple velvet, anda frieze of pansies; and the 
library has blue-gray walls, and a frieze of field dasies. 
There is just one room that seems to have gotten into 
‘“‘ Sawyer Palace” by mistake. It is modest in size, and 
exceedingly modest in finish and furniture—as a whole, 
the plain, comfortable bedroom of a plain man, who 
could not, by the wildest imagination, be associated with 
the palace. It is the Senator's own room, and here he 
enters from the grand library; and if the truth be spoken, 
often hides away from the splendors of his own house. 
A plain, large-hearted, kindly man, who built a palace 
to gratify his wife and daughter; but reserving one mod- 
est corner where he could be—himself—a man of strong 
senseand unerring judment,on whom good luck has never 
ceased to smile, but who, till the day of his death, will 
be happiest when talking about buying his time of his 
father at seventeen, going West, there to “grow up 
with the country,” by chopping pine logs on which to lay 
the foundation of his fortune. This is the millionaire 
Senator from Wisconsin, and the owner of ‘‘Sawyer 
Palace.” 

Social, but not political circles, have been more or less 
under the “influenza” depression. Apparently, the 
‘* influenza” has had no effect in the House, where the 
fight over the Rules continues lively; and in the Senate, 
where Senator Plumb and Senator Call have battled with 
unruly tongues. But in social circles the “ influenza” 
depression cannot be denied. Dinners, parties and visit- 
ing have been braced up on the “don’t think of it” 
science; but, of course, things go on with half-hearted 
spirit and vim. The low-cut gown has *‘ backed down ” 
as never before, under the terrors of the epidemic. 
Women, never careful before, dared not risk any chances 
now, and they have appeared in high waists and long 
sleeves at dinners and evening parties. For a time. at 
least, ‘‘influenza” will accomplish what no fashionable 
leader can do in Washington—some reform in the low- 
cut gown, which will be modestly low, or filled in with 
lace, or worn on occasions when the low waist is appro- 
priate. Turning day into night, and afvernoon recep- 
tions into evening parties, have been carried to a deplor- 
able extreme in official circles. 

For instance, at afternoon receptions what is more in- 
congruous than street-visiting toilets in the brilliant, 
gas-lit drawing-rooms, where the hostess and a dozen 
assistants are in full evening dress? But this has been 
going on year after year, and among people who would 
feel injured if their tastes were questioned. It is not the 
young and giddy girls who bare their shoulders at all 
hours inappropriately, but their mothers and grand- 
mothers, many of them the most unexpected women to 
appear in the low waist. One grandmother, who has 
been prominent in official circles for twenty years, and a 
woman deservedly popular, who was never known to 
wear a low-cut gown, has this season appeared in the 
decolleté waist and short sleeves. To say her friends are 
surprised would not express the half of their astonish- 
ment. They are also grieved and would hardly “ believe 
their own eyes”; for, as they said, “ she seemed the last 
woman in the world to succumb to personal vanity now, 
after she is past fifty, and a grandmother ten years, too, 
before she did it.” 

A number of weddings have come into the past week. 
The sun did not shine on the. brides, but as they were 
married in the evening, lack of sunshine was of little ac- 
count. The prettiest home wedding was at Mr. John W. 
Fost r’s house, where Eleaner Foster and Robert Lansing, 
of Watertown, New York, were married. It was very 
simple and according to the bride’s wishes, who set her 
own wedding on the anniversary of her sister’s, four 
years ago. The ceremony was performed by the brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Dr. Dulles, of Watertown, and there 
were present only the relatives of the couple; so that it 
was ‘‘all in the family.” But there was a large wed- 
ding reception and a very gay company to offer congrat- 
ulations. Of course the bride was in white—a beautiful 
faille and filmy lace gown, and a veil of tulle held by 
orange blossoms. Interest is usually in the bride; but at 
this wedding: the bridegroom came in for half and half 
on his own account. They were a strikingly handsome 
couple, the bride tall and blonde, the bridegroom dark 
and fine-looking—a young lawyer who, the Watertown 
people proudly declared, was the ‘‘ great catch” of the 
place. On the other hand, Miss Foster is one of the rare 
young women whose personal beauty and exceptional 
social advantages have not spoiled her. She has had life 
at three courts, her father having been Minister to Mex- 
ico, Russia and Spain. She is thoroughly educated, well 
traveled, and was naturally in the line of making what 
is termed an ‘‘ ambitious marriage,” the aim of so many 
young women in official life. But she has retained her 
naturalness, sweetness and simplicity through it all, and 
at twenty-four chose ‘a ‘‘ poor young lawyer,” and the 
happiness of a quiet home. After a wedding sail—for it is 
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journey on Mr. E. H. Bateman’s yacht—Mr. and Mrs. 
Lansing are to set up housekeeping in Watertown. 

A fortnight since, Roswell P. Flower’s daughter mar- 
ried a ‘* poor young man,” who happens to be from Wa- 
tertown also. Miss Flower is an only daughter, and 
heiress to many millions. It would have been her first 
season here, and a less worldly girl, especially a girl of 
nineteen, would have seen something of the gay life 
here. But Miss Flower would have none of it. The 
“swim” had no attractions for her, so she married Mr. 
Taylor, of Watertown. It is not only encouraging, but 
it is refreshing, when a rich young woman makes a 
“love match” m Washington, where so many of them 
are rated at the market value of their father’s money. 
It is.a pity that it is true, but it is true nevertheless, that 
millionaire’s daughters are overshadowed by money as 
great men’s sons are overshadowed by names. 

Mrs. Grant,who has been the guest of Mrs. Washington 
McLean for a week past, has received much attention. 
She never looked better. Her hair is fast turning gray, 
and it gives a softened expression to the lines of her face; 
and her pleasure at meeting old friends adds to its bright 
contentment. She still wears mourning silk gowns, 
which are very becoming, and give a certain stately 
grace of appearance, having much advantage over 
colors. At the President’s reception to the Diplomatic 
Corps Mrs. Grant was the first to pass down the ‘‘line,” 
just before the reception began, then went back, in the 
Blue Room, where she held quite a little ““Court” of her 
own with many people about her who had known her as 
Mistress of the White House. Senator and Mrs. Stanford 
gave adinnerin her honor. It was oneof the most su- 
perb tables ever seen here. The plates were of gold, 
knives and forks of silver, and teaspoons of exquisite 
enamel bowls on silver and gold handles. Basins of 
chased silver held the flowers, and silver candelabra 
held wax lights. All this gold and silver was beautifully 
relieved by sparkling, delicate cut glass; and the effect 
was one of elegance. It would not be surprising if Mrs. 
Grant should decide to make her winter home in Wash- 
ington. She has a larger circle of friends here than any- 
where else. It would seem most fitting that President’s 
widows should make a home at the Capital. 

Mrs. Harrison had intended to give her first luncheon 
in honor of Mrs. Grant. But the death of Walker 
Blaine, after five days’ illness, came with shocking force 
to Administration circles and hundreds of friends who 
had seen him but a few days before out and well. His 
illness began on Friday evening, but there was no anx- 
iety about him until Tuesday. I saw Secretary Blaine 
on Monday evening, and tho his son had suffered a 
good deal the night before, he was then better and 
thought to be on the mend. The dinner-party went on, 
not a reception as was stated, but a dinner to a com- 
pany of twenty in all; some of the guests diplomats, 
others personal friends. On Tuesday Mrs. Blaine felt 
greatly depressed and seemed to have the feeling that 
her son would not recover. She would not at first con- 
sent to having a nurse, as she said it would worry her 
son to be cared for by a stranger. The mother and sis- 
ters, therefore, took care of him until Wednesday morn- 
ing, when a nurse was permitted to relieve them, or 
rather share the care. It is indeed a stricken house- 
hold. Less than three weeks ago Mrs. Blaine’s sister 
died, and Christmas week she spent in Augusta, where 
her sister was buried. Two days before New Year’s Mr. 
Blaine’s brother died, in Oregon. But. the crushing sor- 
row, and the greatest Mr. and Mrs. Blaine have ever 
been called to bear, is now, in the death of their son. 
They are indulgent parents, and Mrs. Blaine is espe- 
cially a tender, devoted mother, always nursing her 
children through every accident or illness. 

Walker Blaine had spent the greater part of his life 
in Washington. He was but a lad when his father first 
entered public life, and from that time on his longest 
absences were when at school and college. No young 
man was so widely and constantly known among 
official people, and, it may be said, liked for himself. 
He was never fairly estimated, for it was true in his 
case, that his father’s greatness overshadowed him; but 
as 1 said in a fermer letter, people were fast beginning 
to do the young man justice. They could not help see- 
ing how well he acquitted himself, and how ably he 
performed the duties of his position. He was always 
accessible to visitors, and many needlessly encroached 


on his time, always genial, patient and tactful. In so- 
cial life he was generous toward others, whom he at- 
tracted by his cleverness. 
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THOSE who wish reliable information and gnidance as to 
Spanish Art will consult the works of a distinguished man 
of. affairs, a nobleman who belonged to the west of Scot- 
land, and who died in Italy, at Venice, in 1878. - 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell—well known for genius, 
scholarship, culture and refinement; for his munificent 
patronage of art, and his valuable contributions to art-lit- 
erature and historical nesearch—was beloved and respected 
by all who knew him, alike for his solid worth, independent 
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His death was a serious public loss; for, in addition to his 

having attained an influential position as a statesman, apart 

from party politics, he was Deputy-Lieutenant of Perth- 

shire, a member of no end of important commissions—such 

as those, on university matters, the Endowed Schools of 

Scotland, the Board of Education, etc. He was also Chan- 

cellor of the University of Glasgow, and a Trustee of the 

National Portrait Gallery, and of the British Museum. 

Sir William was born at Kenmure, near Glasgow, in 1318. 

He was the only son of Archibald Stirling, Esquire, of Keir, 

Perthshire, the representative of an old and wealthy fam- 

ily. His mother was a daughter of Sir John Maxwell, Bart., 

of Pollok, Renfrewshire. He was educated at Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A., in 1889, and 

M.A., in 1848. 

Having. previously devoted much of his time to the study 

of Spanish history, literature and art, he, that year, set out 

on a tour through France and Spain, making a prolonged 
residence in the latter country for the leisurely prosecution 
of his researches. 

It was in the course of this journey through the delight- 
ful land of Velazquez and Murillo that he first conceived 
the idea of writing his work, the ‘“‘ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain.”’ As there were no English authorities on Spanish 
art, he was desirous that others should share his delight in 
the knowledge and appreciation of Iberian art. 

This work, published in 1848, contains accounts of many 
artists and their works; it also philosophically sketches the 
rapid rise and speedy decline of Spain in the fine arts and in 
other walks. 

Sir William had his attention directed to ‘‘ The Cloister 
Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth” by a visit which he 
paid to the monastery of St. Jerome, at Yuste, in the sum- 
mer of 1849. That led him to look into the earliest records 
of the event, to which the ruin owes its historical interest, 
in the archives of Paris, and carefully to note everything in 
the locality itself, with its lovely surroundings. Of Yuste, 
in this connection, he quaintly remarked, that the imperial 
eagle had chosen a charming nest! 

The results of Sir William’s research were, in the first in- 
stance, contributed in two papers to Fraser’s Magazine in 
1851. These he expanded and published, as a volume, in 
1852. The portrait of the Emperor, on the title-page, is taken 
from the fine print drawn and engraved by Encas Vico— 
a head surrounded by a florid framework of architectural 
and emblematical ornaments. This seems, from all we can 
learn, to have been the portrait which Charles, as we are 
told by Lodovico Dolce, examined so curiously and ap- 
proved so highly, and for which he rewarded Vico with two 
hundred crowns. 

In 1855 appeared ‘‘ Velazques and his Works,” in separate 
form, rewritten and expanded from what had appeared 
about him in “ Annals of the Artists of Spain.” It con- 
tained many additions which Sir William’s later travel, 
observation and reading, had enabled him to supply. 

The catalog of prints, appended to the volume, is chiefly 
founded on a list of those in his own collection, and in that 
of his friend, Charles Morse; while to the list are added the 
names of all the prints he could see or hear of elsewhere; so 
that it forms the most complete catalog hitherto attempted 
of prints after the great master of Castille. 

From the first chapter of this valuable work we quote the 
following interesting passage: 

“The art of painting was late in taking root, and slow in com- 
ing to maturity, in the soil of Spain. 

“ Many a fine ballad and song, several nervous and picturesque 
chronicles, a few elegant poems on Italian models, even some 
attempts at criticism, had proved the strength and polished the 
fashion of the Castiilian tongue—many a noble church and 
stately abbey, urban palace and feudal castle had displayed the 
genius and skill of Castillian architecture, before Spain had pro- 
duced a painter whose works descended to the times when art 
and its movements became subjects for inquiry and speculation. 

“ Until the union of the crowns of Aragon ena Castille, and the 
extinction of the Moorish power, the Spaniard had little temp- 
tation or opportunity to cultivate the arts of peace and acquire 
the refinements of civilization. 

“ The early commercial and political relations between Aragon 
and Italy introduced some taste for painting at Barcelonaand 
Zaragoza, at a time when it was hardly known in other parts of 
) the Iberian peninsula. The namesof a few painters, apparently 
native Spaniards, have been found in monastic records of the 
fourteenth century. King John II of Castille (1107-1454), who 
loved poetry and music,and the society of his minstrels and 
men of letters, entertained at his gay court two foreign painters 
—Dello of Florence, and Rogel of Flanders. 

* But of the three great schools of Spanish painting—those of 
Andalusia, Castille, and Valencia—none can be said to have had 
a definite existence before the middle of the fifteenth century.” 

Of Velazquez, Sir William, elsewhere,in this volume, 
says: 

“No artist of the seventeenth century equaled Velazquez in 
variety of power. He tried all subjects, and he succeeded in 
all.” 

Sir William was returned to the House of Commons, in 
1852, as Member for Perthshire, which county he continued 
to represent till 1865. In that year, on the death of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Sir John Maxwell, he became heir to the bar- 
onetcy, conferred by patent in 1682 upon one of his an- 
cestors, who was afterward a member of King William the 
‘ Third’s Council for Scotland, and who assisted to carry out 
the union of the two kingdoms under Queen Anne. 

To his own name, Stirling, he took and added that of 
Maxwell when he assumed the title in 1866, after counsel 
had decided that the latter devolved upon bim, under the 
re-grant of 1707, which extended the limitation to the heirs 
of entail whatsoever. 

He had previously, in 1863, been elected Rector of St. An- 
drew’s University, on which occasion he received the degree 
of LL.D.; and in 1872 he was installed Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh. At the general election in Feb- 
ruary of that year he was again returned to the House of 
Commons as M. P. for Perthshire. On April 28th, 1875, he 
was elected Chaneellor of the University of Glasgow. He 
was Vice-Lieutenant of Perthshire; and as a trustee he 
still continued to take an active interest in the British 





jadgment, chivalrous courtesy, thorough aptitude for busi- 
ness, and unassuming gentleness of disposition, — 
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thied daughter of the Karl of Leven; and afterward: to the 
Hen. Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Norton, for whose genius and 
cheracter he had long entertained the highest admiration. 
She was one of the Sheridans, and sister to the mother of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. She published several 
volumes of poetry, contributed extensively to the annuals 
and magazines, is the authoress of the novel “ Stuart of 
Dunleath,” and of the well-known song “ Love Not.” 
The following lines, we believe, were among her latest 
compositions: 
“TO MY BOOKS: A SONNET. 
“Stient companions of the lonely hour, 

Friends who can never alter or forsake, 

Who for inconstant roving bave no power, 

And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take, 

Let me return to you; this turmoil ending 

Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 

And, o’er your old familiar pages bending, 

Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thougbt: 

Till, haply meeting there, from time to time, 

Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 

“Twill be like bearing in a foreigr clime 

My native language spoke in friendly tone. 

And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 

On these, my unripe musings, told so w-ll.” 


A confirmed invalid at the time of this marriage, she was 
never able to visit her husband’s home in Scotland, and only 
lived for a few happy months after their romantic union. 

Sir William did not reside for any great length of time at 
Pollok; but,he took a lively interest in the improvement of 
the estate, and in the welfare of all who were in any way 
connected with it. Almost the last, if not the very last, 
public appearance he made in the district was when he 
taid the foundation-stone of the Pollokshields Established 
Church, iu 1877. 

Toward the end of that year, he left Keir, for Italy, ap- 
parently in excellent health, but was suddenly cut down, a 
victim to Continental neglect of sanitary measures, in the 
city of the Doges, a full decade before reaching the three- 
séore-and ten years allotted to man by the Psalmist. 

He was staying, alone, at a hotel in Venice, when an at- 
tack of typhus fever, complicated by congestion of the 
lungs, proved fatal,after a week’s illness. He died on Tues- 
day, the 15th of January, 1878. He left two sons, by his 
first wife, the younger called Archibald, and the elder bear- 
ing his own name and succeeding to the title. 

The late Baronet was created a Knight of the Thistle by 
Her Majesty, on the vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

Deservedly esteemed by his tenantry as a good landlord, 
he Was also well and widely known as an agriculturist; 
and, at the time of his death he held the office of Vice-Pres- 
ident and Honorary Treasurer of the Highland Agricultu. 
ral: Society. From his very youth, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell was strongly attracted by the romance of Span- 
ish history; and, as a desirable preparation for the compi- 
lation of works relating to it he spent, as we have seen, 
much time traveling in Spain and in study on the spot of 
all that in any way tended to throw light on the subjects 
on hand. His work on Velazquez is, indeed, almost unique, 
of its kind, in English literature. 

Sir William has done for this great artist what Arsene 

Houssaye did for Leonardo da Vinci, and Grimm for 
Michael Angelo, Everything that can be known, or need 
be known, regarding the prince of Spauvish painters, even 
taking into account the subsequent “ Life of Velazquez,”’ 
by Professor Carl Justi, is told in his graceful pages. No 
labor was spared in the preparation of the book, the widely 
scattered works of the artist having been hunted up in 
Spanish monasteries and French palaces, and subjected to 
careful study, while the work was being written. 
_ We learn, with pleasure, that arrangements have een 
made with Mr. John C. Nimmo, the publisher, to issue a 
new illustrated edition of Sir William Maxwell’s works, in 
thespring. These will be “‘The Annkls of the Artists of 
Spain ’’; “‘ The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth”; “ Velazquez and his Works ”’; and, “Songs of the 
Holy Land.” 

Everywhere acknowledged as an authority by specialists, 
this timely re-issue of his works will help to make his val- 
uable art teaching better known to the general public. Sir 
William Sterling-Maxwell—an ornament to the Legislature, 
to society, to literature, and to art—was one, of whom his 
intelligent countrymen, of all shades of opinion, were justly 
proud; and of him it may emphatically be said: 

“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
LANGSIDE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








Saitery 
DEATHS BY ACCIDENT. 


THOSE whose privilege and duty it is to guard human 
life and to prevent disease, injury and death, need to have 
large concern for the great and varied number of accidents 
that shorten or destroy the lives of men. 

The term accident is so associated in our minds with that 
which is unavoidable that we are apt to forget that by far 
the most of casualties could have been foreseen and pre- 
vented. Itisagood sign when law holds the proper per- 
sons strictly accountable for them, as when it punishes the 
builder for the house that falls; the boiler-maker for imper- 
feet construction, or the employé for negligence by which 
the railroad accident occurs, In England law goes still 
further, and recently landlerds have been punished for bad 
drainage in houses, and for rooms defective in air and sun- 
light. 

One of the first duties is to have regard ‘to the welfare of 
children in schools and in factories. The law should very 
carefully regulate the condition of school buildings, and see 

to it, as Sir John Simon expresses it, that those whom the 
State assembles for education or whom it assigns to produc- 
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as shall] imperil neither health nor life. 


the health and future physical vigor of pupils. It is wise 
that physical education is thus taking a wider scope than 
athletics or gymnastics, and is being recognized as includ- 
ing all that affects the proper rearing and development of 
the body. 

So law concerns itself both as to the age of those in facto- 
ries, the kind of work required of children, the number of 
hours and the conveniences for healthful labor. It does 
this not only that there may be time for schooling, but also 
that independent of this the labor of the young may not 
unfit them for work and endurance through long years of 
effective life. 

The protection of all machinery is now well recognized as 
a duty. This is so much a mechanical age, that a very 
large number of accidents occur from machinery, not only 
by breakage but by its revolution when in order. A 
thoughtless stretching out of a limb in a moment injures 
its owner, or the skirt of the coat is blown against some 
wheel or belt and the unfortunate victim drawn in to fear- 
ful injury orsudden death. Hence the system of factory 
inspection as now carried out in many countries is so forti- 
fied by law and enforced by a rigid system of examination 
as that it is not only humanitarian but pays for itself in 
saved lives and more productive industries. 

The necessity for the frequent examination of boilers by 
authenticated experts is po longer denied, but in some 
States feebly enforced. Millions of boilers are at work in the 
United States in all forms of industries and in all varieties 
of travel, so that every one who is astir is exposed to this 
source of injury. Metal becomes so affected by irregular 
expansion, incrustation or rust that there must be this ex- 
amination. Indeed, the very jar of work sometimes causes 
weakening of cohesion amid particles so that the scientists 
speak of the “ fatigue work” of iron. 

The importance of protection against fire and of modes of 
escape, when it occurs, also needs to be more fully recog: 
nized. While the insurance companies have enough of re- 
striction in their policies, the strife for business is such that 
greater risks are taken than formerly. The number of boil- 
ersand explosives used in private dwellings is such that 
these too need to be considered. Many of our States now 
require fire-escapes for factories, tenements, hotels and all 
public buildings. Yet some of them are clumsy and inac- 


| cessible, so that they too need to come under some form of 


inspection. 

Altho the lightning-rod man is still around, the perils 
from lightning do not seem to have diminished. It is 
claimed by some that owing to the clearing up of forests, 
the multiplication- of fires and machinery, there are more 
artificial disturbances of the atmosphere, and so we are 
having more frequent and more severe thunder storms. A 
lightning-rod discussion among scientists in England about 
two years since revealed some strange discrepancies of 
opinion as to the proper construction of rods, and even 
some modifications of view as to their availability. It is a 
subject upon which we are needing more light and a for- 
mulation of rules by some of our best authorities. - 

Now that-eleetricity has beeome so prominent a mode of 
lighting, and “has application as a power inso many ways, 


legislation and experience meed to be brought to bear upon 


it. The dynamo in ordinary bands is a dangerous weapon. 
Numbers have been killed or paralyzed thereby. The 
number of accidents that have occurred by contact with 
wires has been so great that there is urgent need of investi- 
gation such as shall place greater guards against this de- 
structive danger. 

The use of fire-arms has so muiltplied, and the varieties 
of explesives used in this way so increased, that here, too, 
all that use weapons should be more thoroughly instructed 
as to their proper use and as to their perils. 

Some-time since we had occasion to reckon the deaths in 
a scattered population of one million in a single year, from 
drowning alone, and were surprised to find that out of 20,000 
total deaths over 200 perished from this cause alone. In all 
our cities restrictions should be put on bathing, and even 
on shore bathing-masters should have legal power to en- 
force certain regulations. 

We have spoken at length of railroad accidents since 
these are so frequent, and the losses of employésso many 
that all recognize the need of strict accountability. We 
commend the whole subject of accidents to the careful 
consideration of all those who study the means of preserv- 
ing human life. 








Personalities. 


JULES VERNE, who lives at Amiens, is prevented trom 
traveling and visiting the countries he wishes to describe, 
by the injury he received four years ago when an insane 
nephew shot him in the leg. He lately said to a visitor: 


“Tam now at my seventy-fourth novel, and I hope to write 
as many more before I lay down my pen for the last time. I 
write two novels every yeat, and have done so regular)y for the 
last thirty-seven years. I dosomuch evéry morning, never miss- 
ing a day. and get through my yearly task with the greatest 
ease. I must tell you that I am very severe on myself, and that 
I correct.and correct. The function of whetstone was never 
more rigorously performed by any author on his works than 
by me on mine, I will show you one of my manuscripts, and 
you will see that inevery live there are numerous erasures. 
Then I copy and correct again, and then I re-copy. I often copy 
six or seven times before sending my copy to the printer, and 
then when my proofs come in I always find a quantity more 
corrections to be made. I don’t believe in dashing off work, 
and I don’t believe that work that is dashed off is ever worth 
very much.” 





..Mr. Herbert Ward, who was with Stanley at the out- 
set of his expedition, has many interesting stories to tell 
about that remarkable old gentleman, Tippoo Tib. His 








real name is Hamid Ben Mohammed, his nom de guerre be- 
ing a phonetic effort on the part of the natives. Tippoo has 
a pleasing way of going round in the early morning surpris- 
ing peaceful villages where ivory is reported to be stored, 
and pegging away with his rifles. The natives used to say 
that the sound of his gun was like “ Tip, Tip, Tip,” hence 
they called him ‘“‘ Tip-Tip,”” which Europeans rendered into 
the new famous Tippoo Tib. Tippoo is as wealthy as he is 
rapacious, Mr. Ward has a photograph which he took of 
him in front of his hut, surrounded by his braves, who are 
standing guard by thirty tons of ivory, worth at least $400,- 
000. Tippoo, in presence of his treasures, wears an amiable, 
almost angelic expression. 


. Some time ago there appeared in a Washington paper 
the following advertisement: 


“ WANTED—By a gentleman and wife, old residents of 
Washington, half a pew or two seats in St John’s Episcopa 
Church: best of social references given.”, $ 


This willingness to give social references to secure the 
privilege of worshiping at St. John’s Church reminds The 
Washingion Post of a story of President Lincoln. One day 
during tne War a young officer called upon him to secure 
an appointment in the army, and brought him letters of 
recommendation signed by all the F. F. V.’s in the District 
of Columbia. There had been no application for office be- 
fore President Lincoln so strongly supported by the aristoc- 
racy, and, turning to the young man, he told him that he 
would give him the appointment, and handed him back his 
papers. ‘Don’t you want to place the papers on file ?” 
asked the office-seeker. “I supposed that was the custom.” 
“ Yes, that is the custom,” said President Lincoln; “‘ but 
you had better take them with you, as you might want to 
join *t. John’s Church.’’— Washington Post. 


.. Ye Wan Young, Ye Cha Yan and Kang Sing, mem- 
bers of the Korean Legation at Washington, are very fond 
of society. They trot about making calls and attracting 
attention from mischievous street urchins. Ye Cha Yan, 
the Secretary of the Legation, is the only one of the three 
who can speak English; nevertheless Ye Wan Yong and 
Kang Sing have a good time. They like American girls, 
American drinks and Washington customs. They are al- 
ways well received except by servants. 


-- Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of the ex-Presi- 
dent, has gone for the winter to the Pine Crest Inn, at 
Paola, Orange Co., Fla. Miss Cleveland has published a 
number of poems in THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles. 


Ir you should happen to want your ears pierced, just 
pinch the baby.—Tezas Siftings. 


....Married life is not all thorns. You strike a nettle once 
in a while.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


..Go to the champagne cork, thou tardy lover; consider 
its ways and do likewise.— Binghamton Leader. 


..For the few who have sworn off there are many who 
are swearing right on.— Hutchinson (Kan.) News. 











..[f a young woman’s disposition is gunpowder, the 
sparks should be kept away from her.—New York Ledger. 


‘** Where are you going my pretty maide »” 
“I’m going to sneeze—atchoo,” she saide. 
— Washington Star. 


..“* Now, Richard, why did the Israelites make a golden 
calf?’ “‘ Why, ’cause they didn’t have enough gold to make 
a cow, I ’spese.”—Life. 

-. At the Club.— Brown; “‘ Does your wife keep her tem- 
per very well?” Jcnes: “‘Um—er—some; but I get the 
most of it.” —Boston Gazette. 


. .. She (laughingly): “* Why are you looking so intently 
into my eyes? Are you looking for the mote?” He (seri- 
ously) “‘No; for the beam.” Then she beamed.—Lavw- 
rence American. 


..“* Have you a pain in your chest?’ asked the doctor of 
the man with the influenza. ‘“ Don’t call this a chest, do 
you?”’ said the patient, with a wheeze. ‘Seems to me 
more like a grippe-sac.’’— Washington Hatchet. 


....Sunday-school Teacher: “Now tell me what the 
Epistles are?’ First Scholar: “I dunno.” Second 
Scholar: “1does.’’ Teacher: “ Well, Johnny, what are the 
Epistles?’ Second Scholar: ‘‘The Epistles are the wives of 
the Apostles.”— America. 


-«-Tit for Tat.—Mr. Younger (meeting Miss Winters 
on the street); “Why, how do you do?” Miss Winters 
(with a cold stare): ‘‘ You have evidently made a mistake, 
sir.’ Mr, Younger: “I beg.a thousand pardons—I mis- 
took you for your mother.’’—Epoch. 

.. Editor: “ We can’t pt this sketch—it isn’t true 
to life—it represents a messenger boy running.” Artist: 
‘ But he isn’t carrying a message.”’ Editor: “Isn’t he ?”’ 
Artist: “No; he’s running toa fire.” Editor: ‘Well, that 
alters the case. Put in the fire and we’ll accept it.”— Yan- 
kee Blade. 


..-A Philosopher.—Bertie Brilliant (driving home from 
the club, after having taken rather more champagne than 
he ought): “{ say, how much pleasanter it is to ride in a 
cab and think how much pleasanter it is to ride in a cab 
than it is to walk, than it is to walk and think how much 
pleasanter it is to ride in a cab than it is to walk!’’—Life. 


..- Mr. Lonely Villers (turning suddenly to Suspicious 
Character, who has been following him home): “ Please, 
sir, gimme a dime to git a cup of coffee; I’ve just walked 
all the way from Albany. I don’t want it to buy whisky 
with—indeed, I don’t.” Unsuspicious Character; “ Bless 
my soul! To think I’ve been shadowing a blamed old pau- 
per for over three-quarters of a mile !’’ 
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THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY PROP, A. L. PACKARD. 


LIKE its parent, the British Association, that of France 
meets each year in a different city, and has even crossed the 
Mediterranean, holding two sessions in Algeria, as the Brit- 
ish Association, in 1884, met in Montreal. Paris was natu- 
rally the last year the appropriate meeting-ground, 
since the city was thronged with foreign scientists, who had 
gathered to “assist” at the dedication, on the 5th of Au- 
gust, of the new Sorbonne building, as well as to attend the 
Universal Exposition, so rich in attractions for those inter- 
ested either in pure or applied science. 

The French Association was in session from the 8th to 
the 16th of August, its opening general session under the 
presidency of the distinguished zoologist, Prof. H. de La- 
caze-Duthiers, so well known from his studies on the anat 
omy of the lower animals, and as the founder of the marine 
laboratories of Banyuls and Roscoff. His opening address 
on the methods of zoology was delivered to an audience of 
600 or 700, in the amphitheater of the Hotel des Sociétés 
savantes, 28 rue Serpente. Knthusiastic and inspiring, the 
able speaker began by recalling the beginnings of life of the 
Association. When walking out of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, in July, 1861, the jovial and learned Wurtz, taking 
him by the arm, invited him to attend an informal meeting 
at his house, where with Delaunoy, Claude Bernard and 
Decaisne, took place the initial meeting, or what he styled 
“ the first session of the Association.’’ After referring to 
the distinguishing and epoch-making reforms carried on by 
Buffon, Linnaeus and Cuvier, as well as Boucher de 
Perthes, who first established in France the high antiquity 
of man, he referred to Darwin as the founder of “a scien 
tific movement truly extraordinary,’’ at the same time he 
had a timely word of disapproval of the “ enfants terribles 
du transjormisme,” who often try to make more noise 
around their name than to discover truth. Then lately he 
said, Lamarck has been “ discovered,” and “‘we should 
strongly blame the generation of zoologists which has for- 
gotten for more than half a century the author of the 
“Philosophie Zoologique.” The speaker then asked why 
the city authorities of Paris had not given the name of La 
marck to one of the streets near the Museum, when already 
we have near the Jardin des Plantes streets named after the 
great men of the Museum— Buffon, Cuvier, and Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire ! 

After the address, the sections met for organization at 
four o'clock in another building, the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, which was admirably adapted to accommodate 
so hydra-headed a body. 

‘Lhe French Association appears to be broader in its scope 
than its sister organizations of the surt. 1t is divided into 
as many as seventeen sections, including, besides those of 
mathematics, mechanics, geodesy, physics, chemistry, me- 
teorology, geology, botany, zoology and anthropology, sec- 
tions of the eight following applied sciences: civil and mil 
itary engineering, navigation, medical sciences, agriculture 
(agronomy), geography, political economy, pedagogy and 
hygiene. ‘To each of these sections a room was assigned in 
the spacious building, while there were other apartments 
for the President, the Secretary and the Secrétariat, to- 
gether with a reading and correspondence hall. 

With the talent of the French for organization the meet- 
ings of the different sections, not overcrowded to be sure, 
went on smoothly. Few if any ladies were present, tho 
in Great Britain and the United States there are some ex- 
cellent female investigators: Unlike the British” Associa- 
tion the funds for the support of the Association do not 
come from dillettanti gentlemen and ladies, whose annual 
dues are largely depended on for the maintenance of the 
organization. Perhaps the French Association does less, 
therefore, to make science popular and fashionable. Of 
this we cannot say; but judging from the training given 
by the lower schools or lyceums, and by the numerous pop 
ular (and none the less excellent for being clearly and ele- 
gantly written) treatises and less ambitious books which 
abound in the bookstores in all the larger towns and cities 
of France to an extent not noticeable in Great Britain, 
tho observable in Switzerland, Germany and even \taly, a 
great deal is being done to popularize science. 

After a hard afternoon’s work the members sought diver- 
sion and mental refreshment at the colossal reception given 
by the municipality of Paris at the Hotel de Ville to the 
thousands of students and professors of all nations, Ger- 
many not omitted, who filled the spacious apartments. 

The next day the routine work of the sections was fairly 
begun. In the bureau of mathematics, astronomy and geod- 
esy, papers were read by Joukofski, de Berdellé, Perrier, 
Lucas, Delaunoy, and others; in the bureau of navigation 
and civil and military engineering, M. Oriolle addressed the 
members on the traction of boats by cable; M. Arnodin de- 
scribed a new suspension bridge; Captain Cahen discussed 
military bridges; and M. Chenevier told how to build an 
incombustible theater. Papers were read in the section of 
physics by M. Bichat on the electrical conditions of the 
production of ozone, while M. G. Trouvé described a uni- 
versal dynamometer. Inthe chemical section most of the 
papers related to organic chemistry; meteorology was fairly 
represented, while the geological section was well attended, 
tho, perhaps, no striking papers were presented. The papers 
read by the botanists were mostly on classification; but 
those on zoology were numerous and of a high order, deal- 
ing with anatomy and morphology; and on ce:tain days the 
meetings were largely attended. The members of the 
anthropological section listened to papers by Dr. Topinard 
and the veteran Prof. G.de Mortillet, by Dr. Reviére and 
others. It was noticed that the strongest men in France 
participated in the different sections, while essays were pre- 
sented, on invitation, by Russian, Austrian, English and 





these. s, to foreigners of distinction by being elected 
Lerner. penne a Aree of the different sec- 
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Of the visits to different places of interest in and about 

Paris by the members of the several sections, perhaps that to 
the new and extensive laboratory of Pasteur excited most 
interest. For nearly two hoursat noon the spacious apart. 
ments and grounds of this great station for the experiment- 
al and the practical treatment of rabies were thronged with 
medical and scientific men of all nationalties. About fifty 
patients were at the rooms for treatment, and their cases 
freely explained to the visitors. 
Tt will be seen that many of the strongest men of science 
in France took a part in the meetings, not only being pres- 
ent, but reading papers; and that the gathering is composed 
of active-working scientists, while the attention paid to ap- 
plied science, to works of public utility, is very marked. 

The finances of the Association are in excellent order, the 
report of the treasurer for the last two years at least show- 
ingasurplus, The revenues of the Association in 1888 
amounted to 93,966 fr. 50, and the expenses to 86,967 fr. 20. 
lhe subventions appropriated to aid scientific research 
amount to 12,725 francs. The capital of the Association 
amounts to over $100,000, or 527,475 francs, while last year it 
received from M. Girard, of Lyons, a legacy of 172,000 francs 
for the promotion of prehistoric anthropology. ‘1 hissum, 
with the funds of the Association Scientifique (127,000 
francs), carries the eapital controlled by the French Asso- 
ciation up to 826,474 fr. 96, or upward of $165,000. 

It was a great pleasure to an American to attend this 
meeting. The spirit of devotion to science, the welcome 
given to the evolution theory by the veteran President of 
the Association, and the fact that it isnow in France used 
as a working theory by her leading tho perhaps younger 
biologists; the fact that during the year past a professorship 
of the subject of evolution or transformism, as the French 
have always called it, has been established in Paris by the 
municipality of the city; and the active interest taken, and 
large sums voted by the Government to the maintenance of 
marine biological stations, the number of journals of bi- 
ology, and the industry and thoroughness in research shown 
by the younger naturalists, all tend to prove that France is 
entering on a new era of scientific progress. The patriotic 
spirit animating the more public addresses and reports 
was marked. And now that the Exposition is over, and the 

Republic seems to have overcome the dangers of Boulanger- 
ism, and to be more united than of late, it leads us to indulge 
the hope that the different parties in that prosperous and 
great country will agree to differ on some points, and all 
work together for the greatest good and happiness of the 
whole people, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








School and College. 


TuHE Northwestern University, at Evanston, lL, has just 
issued its catalog for 1889-’90. it makes the following show- 
ing: Of its eleven departments, four—law, dentistry, medi- 
eine, pharmacy—are in Chicago, aggregating 571 students. 
The Evanston departments of thé University enroll about 
one thousand. Adding 213 in Garret Biblical Institute, virtu 
ally its theological department, gives Evanston at least 
twelve hundred students and the institution eighteen hun- 
dred. Of these, 253 are in the College of Liberal Arts, and 
about 500 in the preparatory school. This is an increase 
all along the line over the attendance of previous years, 
Much is due to the efforts of President Cummings. A new 
departure in the College of Liberal Arts is now first pub- 
lished, a two years’ course of studies selected with special 
reference to preparation for a medical education. Those 
who complete this course will receive a certificate admitting 
them to the Chicago Medical College, the medical depart- 
ment of the University, without examination, permitting 
them to substitute the chemistry of this course for the 
general chemistry of the medical course, and saving them 
the lecture fees. Since the last catalog was published, the 
university has dedicated Dearborn Observatory, located at 
Evanston. ‘This, with the Hall of Science, only three years 
old, well equips the scientific departments. The university, 
tho under Methodist patronage, is not sectarian. It is 
looking for generous friends to give and endow at an early 
date a fine library building. The library has over 22,000 


bound volumes, and thousands of valuable pamphlets. It 
is very rich in the field of classical philology, and_ offers 
excellent opportunities to special students in that depart- 
ment. . 


....In the Japanese University at Tokio the language of 
the country and the German are used as mediums of in- 
struction in the medical faculty, and eight German profes- 
sors lecture in this department. The law department is di- 
vided into three sections—a Japanese, a German and a 
French, and all three languages are used. In all the other 


departments the English language alone is employed. The 
students in the English departments, too, must be efficient 
in the German language before they can enter upon their 
course of study. In general the Germans are exerting a pre- 
ponderance of influence on the higher education of Japan. 





....Peking University is an educational enterprise pro- 
jected by the Methodist Episcopal Church in connection 
with its mission work in China. It is only the form of the 
enterprise that is new; it was begun as Wiley Institute, 
The development of the institute into a university awakens 


a t deal of interest in the Flowery Kingdom. The 
Cninene ‘Limes, an independent secular weckly of nee 


cently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. It was es- 
tablished by Prince Cusa in 1864, the year so memorable in 
Rumanian history. It began with fewer than sixty stu- 
dents and now has more than six hundred. The flourishing 

of school dates from {he accession of the present 
King Charles, who wisely made ample rovisions also for 
the middle and preparatory schools w serve as 





American scientists. A pleasant compliment is paid, at 





....The national Rumanian University at Bucharest re-. 





Music. 
THE third of the piano-forte recitals of Eugene @’Albert 
(the last of them he will be beard in for the present, at 
least) drew on Tuesday an audience remarkable for num- 
bers at a daytime concert of exclusively compositions for 
the piano. Mr. d’Albert’s magnificent interpretation of 
Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasia,was something that invol- 
untarily suggested comparisons with the average good per- 
formance thatis the ‘‘ Wanderer’s” fortune even with vir- 
tuosi not all of the second rank,and was a particular treat. 
and his own “Suite,” which is numbered as his first pub- 
lished work, he had opportunity in plenty for displaying 
some of his superb and characteristic traits of musician- 
ship. The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra the same evening,als> in Steinway Hall,presented for no 
explicable reason, a somewhat Jesser audience than its pred- 
ecessor, tho not at all a small audience. Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch and his iastramental forces received their wonted 
welcome, and great was the applause for each number of 
the program, played throughout ia the wonderfully ex- 
pressive and finished way which is the joint result of com- 
bining such a leader and such material. The program in- 
cluded four works of which only one was fairly familiar 
te most of those present, to wit—Goldmark’s “Sakuntala”’ 
Overture—and we are not sure that has been given 
since one of Mr. Gericke’s early New York concerts; a vio- 
loncello concerto by Saint-Szns, in A Miaor, Op. 33—quite 
new tothis city; Brahms’s “Variations on a Haydn Theme,” 
Op.as 56—given here only twice before; and one work alto- 
gether a novelty, a Symphony in E flat, by Borddin, the 
able Russian composer who died comparatively recently, 
after distingu‘shing himself as much in music as an avoca- 
tion as he did in a branch of physical science with which 
his name is hovorably associated. Of this sympnony it is 
to be written that it is a strongly conceived and riebly or- 
chestrated composition, its four movements exhibiting un- 
mistakably the Russian as to themes and the admirer, if 
not student, of Rubinstein in their treatment. (References 
to the “Dramatic Symphony’ are curiously evident 
througboat it.) The opening Adagio and Allegro (gloomy 
and in places almost savage) are splendid, and an amount 
of musical thought 1s compressed inte this single move- 
ment that is a noble witness to its writer’s invention and 
taste and command of technicals. The Scherzo is aleo of 
mach ingenuity, spirited, delicate, and with charming 
effects and fancies recurring. The succeeding Andante 
and the Finale are less distinguished and considerably less 
pleasing than the movements that have gone before them— 
the slow movement because of its monotony and the last 
one in that it is uneven and lacking the coherency that 
even in a Russian symphony one’s ears expect. Borddin’s 
symphony is not long aod it is well worth future produc- 
tion by some of our own orchestras—tho it is hardly to be 
expected that they will play it anytbing like so well. The 
Saint-Saens concerto is a superficial and commonplace 
matter for the most part (Mr. Hekking, a very superior 
cellist, was the soloist in it). Brahms’s always interesting 
variations on the St. Antonius Chorale were specially re- 
freshing after the concerto’s tame movements had run their 
course. In the Metropolitan Opera House, on the same 
evening, the concluding concert of the Sarasate-a’Albert 
conjunction was given. Mr. Sarasate played Lalos’s *‘Sym- 
phonie Espagnole”’ for violin and orcnestra, and his own 
concert piece, ** The Nightiogale’s Song’’; Mr. d’Albert 
being heard in Brabma’s Concerto in C, with the orchestra, 
and in Grieg’s ‘‘ Humoreske”’ and a Kubinstein ** Evude”’ 
as solos. 

On Wednesday night a remarkable performance of Verdi's 
** Aida” at the Metropoiitan Opera House not only threw 
any other of the week's representations into the shade, but 
deserves remembrance among all the past hearings of this 
stately and imposing work, more German than Italian in 
many of its most appealing characteristics. Mrs. Leh- 
mann-Kalisch sang Aida (for her first time, it was said, on 
any stage); Mr. Perrotti was the Radames; Miss Huhn, 
Amneris; Mr. Reichmann, Amonasro; Mr. Fischer, the 
High-Priest; Mr. Beck, the King. Since the impassioned, 
the bulky, Teresina Singer appeared (even under conditions 
by nu means favorable and not in her best voice and health 
under Mr. Strakosch’s management) no such Aida from 
the dramatic standpoint has taken the réle as the present 
leading star of the Metropolitan; and vocally Mme Leh- 
mann-Kalisch easiiy surpasses the best of the singers 
that interpreted it, often with real success, in Italian per- 
formances down at the Academy. Mr. Reichmann was a 
fine Amonasro as to voice, always saving Mr. Reichmann’s 
deviations from pitch, if a rather subdued savage in ac- 
tion. The third act went with magnetism enough to set 
the moonlit Nile on fire. Miss Huhn, tne Amneris, did 
faithful and tunefn! work, but was manifestly unequal to 
making so great a ré6le what it should be—especially with 
such coadjutors in Verdi’s strong opera. The event at the 
Opera House this week is likely to be ube first performances 
since 1887-88 of ‘* Tristan,’’ unless the influenza again 
makes trouble, 

The Palestrina Choir, under the efficient control of Mr. 
Caryl Florio, and now iu its second season of organized 


study, gave a concert of d capella music on the same even- 
ing, th Chicke:ivg Hall, The sineing was delightfully ar- 
tistic, considered by every standard of juugment, and the 
honors tor furnishivg the best of such music given the pub- 
lic this Choir, of Mr. Fiorio’s musterivug, may diviae with 
the Metropolitan Society. lately spoken of in this column. 
The specitic music for acquaintance with which the Choir 
was formed, was happily lepresented in its program. One 
had Orlando Gibvon’s madriyal, ** An, dear Heart,”’ Henry 
Purceil’s “ In these Deiugbtiul, Pleasant Groves,’’ Linley’s 
** Let Me Caress.”” Wilbye’s * sweet Honey sucking Bees,” 
Palestrina’s * Viditurbam”’ mote tt, and his “ Mass ot Pope 
Msrcellas,” repeatea, by request, from last year’s repertory 
of the Caoir and tar better pertormed throughout tuan in 
May. Tbe concert was a success that should not be less 
gratifying to the public—ano muscians here ought to be 
interested in learning practicaliy more about tue purest 
music ever conceived 01 written down by mortal gealus— 
as well as to the Choir’s accomplished director and 
called and chosen singers. 





tor the University. 
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PRESIDENT STORRS SUSTAINED. 


PRESIDENT Storrs has abundant reason to rejoice in 
the cordial favor with which his letter has been re- 
ceived. If he has been at all doubtful as to the feeling 
of the corporate members toward him, and toward the 
policy which has become the great feature of his admin- 
istration, the hearty responses which we publish else- 
where must re-assure him. We do not believe that he 
has been doubtful in the least. The utter frankness of 
his ietter, its singular fairness, aud its manly appeal to 
the common sense of common brethren arm it with an 
irresistible force. 

We do not know, and we do not care to speculate about 
it, how near the American Board had approached the 
danger-line of division; but we are sure that division is 
not now imminent. If the danger was at any time im- 
minent it has been averted, and the pledge of the future 
as well as of the present is in that personal force and in- 
fluence which have saved the past. The two wings can 
hardly get far apart when they are so strorgly drawn 
together by perfect confidence in their common leader 
and President. Dr. Storrs commands the judgment and 
the trust of the corporate members, and they will follow 
him in the path that he has made as plainand straight 
and open as the path over the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The letters, which fill nearly seven closely printed 
pages of this week’s issue and five columns in our last 
number, making about a hundred responses in all, fully 
justify every word in the preceding paragraph. They 





are all from corporate members and represent all classes — 


and shades of opinion which have yet found expression 
in the American Board, from the one who hopes that 
** infinite mercy may provide g way for those who have 
not had tise Gospel” to those who have not the least de- 
gree of tolerance for the “Jarger hope.” All these— 
pastors, professors, presidents, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers—are practically one in their expressions 
of confidence in the wisdom, fairness and soundness of 
the principles Dr. Storrs prcposes, and with few excep- 
tions are willing that they should be applied in accor- 
dance with his judgment. Such a unanimity in expres- 
sions of con fidence and promises of support proves that 
the letter has fairly accomplished its purpose and makes 
the future look bright again. 

It will be observed that while it is abundantly ac- 
knowledged that Dr. Storrs’s principles of administra- 
tion are in full accord with the action of the Board at 
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Des Moines and Springfield, none of the corporate 
members who write to us ask that that action shall be 
nullified, or that candidates who are clearly within its 
limits of prohibition shall becommissioned. The Chris- 
tian Union, last week, gave its assent to that action in 
these words: 

“ We agree heartily with Dr. Storrs that the Board ought 

not, directly or indirectly, to indicate of the hy- 
pothesis of a future probation in any of its forms.” 
We welcome this expression; and since there appears 
to be practically no demand from any proper source 
that the Board shall do what it empbatically declined 
to do at Des Moines and Springfield, is there any valid 
reason why the struggle should be prolonged? If the 
critics of the administration should hereafter learn that 
a candidate has been rejected beceuse his appointment 
would commit the Board to an approval, ‘directly or 
indirectly,” of the ‘‘ hypothesis of a future probation,” 
we suggest that they hold their peace, and let those who 
want the hypothesis approved do the criticising. The 
Board would then understand precisely who its critics 
are and the real motive of their criticisms. 


tn 


THE SUFFERING CHRIST. 


THE idea of Christ as a sufferer is one of the prominent 
and oft-repeated ideas of the Bible, not only stated in 
general terms, but historically developed, especially in 
that part of the Gospel narrative which relates to the 
concluding scenes of his earthly life. Prophecy pre- 
dicted that he would be a sufferer, and the record of his 
life verifies the prediction. Noone ever carefully studied 
the history of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
bistory of his trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim and be- 
fore Pilate, and then the ensuing history of his crucifix- 
ion on Calvary, without being strongly impressed with 
the idea that, in the days of his flesh he was, at least 
during a portion of those days, a great sufferer. He had 
a human nature, making him capable of suffering: and 
in that nature he suffered most intensely, especially 
toward the close of his career. 

These sufferings, in the divine arrangement, belonged 
to the mission and work of Christ among men; and 
hence he came into this world to bea sufferer. Peter, 
when speaking to the Jews soon after Christ’s ascension 
into Heaven, and reminding them that they had “ de- 
nied the Holy One and the Just,” and “ killed the Prince 
of Life,” said to them: ‘‘ And now, brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did also yourrukrs. But 
those thiogs which God before had showed by the mouth 
of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so 
fulfilled.” (Acts iii, 17.) Peter, in his Firet Epistle, 
speaks of the prophetic utterances which “testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.” (I Pet. i, 11.) The conception of the 
Apostle is that those sufferings were not accidental, that 
they were predicted ages before he came into the world, 
and that they formed a part of the plan of God in regard 
tobim. Paul had the same idea when for three Sabbath 
days in succession, he reasoned ‘‘ out of the Scriptures” 
with the Jews in the synagog at Thessalonica, ** opening 
and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered,” and 
affirming that Jesus of Nazareth who had died on the 
cross and risen from the dead, was the Christ to whom 
suffering had been appointed. (Acts xvii, 2, 3.) 

Jesus himself taught the same idea to the two disci- 
ples whom he met on the day of his resurrection, and 
with whom conversed, while they were on their way to 
the village of Emmaus. They did not at first recognize 
him as the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, and spoke to him 
about what had just occurred in Jerusalem in the con- 
demnation and crucifixion of this Jesus, and also about 
the rumors that had come to their ears in relation to his 
resurrection. In response Jesus said to them: “‘O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into bis glory?” Then *‘beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” (Luke xxiv, 
25-27.) Inthe evening of the same day Jesus met the 
Apostles in Jernsalem, Thomas being absent: and hav- 
ing opened their understandings that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures, he said to them: ‘‘ Thus it is writ- 
ten, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in bis name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are wit- 
nesses of these things.”’ (Luke xxiv, 46-48.) Both the 
fact and the doctrine of Christ as a suffering Christ, and 
of himself as that Christ, were on the lips of Jesus of 
Nazareth before and after his death. He gave the idea 
to Nicodemus when he said to him: “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must tbe 
Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in bim 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” (John iii, 14, 
15.) He repeated the idea when he was just about to 
close his ministry with the Jewish people, and when 
“signifying what death beshould die,” he said: “ And 








I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” (John xii, 32, 33.) He stamped the idea upon 
the language used in appointing the Lord’s Supper as a 
meworial of his death. 

{n the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said of Jesus that 
he ‘* was made a little lower than the angels,” that ‘‘for 
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the suffering of death” he was “crowned with glory 
and honor,” and that “‘ by the'grace of God” he tasted 
‘+ death for every man.” To these statements is imme- 
diately added the following language: ‘* For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
(Heb. ii, 9,10.) In the same Epistle we are told that 
Christ learned ** obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered,” and that ‘‘ being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.” (Heb. v, 8,9.) It is also said in this Epistle: 
‘*For in that be himeelf hath suffercd, being tempted, he 
is able to succor them that are tempted.” (Heb. ii, 18.) 
Having been *‘in all points tempted like as we are,” he 
can “*be touched with the feeling of vur infirmities.” 
(Heb. iii, 15) The sublimest and most encouraging ex- 
bortation in the whole Bible to run the Christian race, 


and hold fast our confidence to the end, is drawn from ~ 


the suffering Christ, and is in these words: ‘‘ Looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith, who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God.” (Heb. xii, 2.) 

We see, in the light of theag Scriptures, how promi- 
nently both the fact and the doctrine of suffering are in 


> the Word of God connected with the person of Christ. 


and with the work he came to accomplish, God sent 
‘* Christ Jesus into the world to save sinners”; and it 
was according to his ‘*‘ determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge ” that, in effecting their salvation, he should 
himself be a sufferer. (1 Tim. i, 15, and Acts ii, 23.) The 
plan of God contemplated a suffering and dying Christ. 
not only as the antecedent of his own exaltation and 
glorification, but also as the antecedent and means of 
the salvation and glorification of all who by the grace 
of God shouid be saved through him. This plan is one 
of redemption through the blood of Christ, not through 
his miracles merely, and not through his teaching mere- 
ly, not through the light and efficacy of a simply ethical 
system, but through a redemptive system in which Christ 
laid down his own life for the salvation of sinners. This 
is plainly the theology of the New Testament. Christ 
himself preached this theology, and the Apostles 
preached it. It is the theology of the atoning blood of 
Christ, and the theology of grace to sinners through that 
blood. 

Whether this theology suits human speculation or not, 
there it isin the Book divine, as the wisdom of God. 
The suffering Christ is, according to the teaching of 
that Book, ‘- made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” (I Cor, i, 30.) We 
do not gain a seat in Heaven by any scheme of self- 
merit, but are admitted into Heaven, if at all, in virtue 
of our union with Christ. We accept and trust him as 
our Saviour, and God for his sake accepts us as his chil- 
dren, and on this basis promises eternal life. This is 
the Gospel as the Bible states it. This is ** the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God,” and is “the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” (Rom. i, 16.) 





THE ODIUM GEOLOGICUM. 


Wir# all simplicity of purpose we wish to warn young 
men against the seductions of a science called gevlogy, 
which is turning the heads and ruining the tempers of 
those who addict themselves to it. 

This so-called science was introduced to this country 
by two excellent and well meaning men, Benjamin Sil- 
lhman, of Yale, who, notwithstanding the outcome of 
the science, deserved the name of Wiseman, and Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, of Amherst. They did not suspect 
what would be the river of recrimination and odium 
that should flow from their fons malorum. They did 
not anticipate Marsh and Cope and Powell. - 

The battle of mud-slingers now obscuring the heavens 
and bespattering the earth raises the question whether 
it is ‘worth while to have a science of geology, or, in- 
deed, whether the scienee of geology is not a wholly 
subjective one, toward which the impartial observer 
should stand in the attitude of optimistic agnosticism. 

Is not character more and better than science, and 
does the pursuit of geology elevate the character? For 
example, we learn from Professor Cope that Professor 
Marsh, ong suppused to be a very arc lighe of the 
science, is guilty of as many kinds of plagiarism as Gen- 
eral Fairchild discovered sorts of palsy. He har, we are 
told, plagiarized information received orally or in pri- 
vate letters, has plagiarized from published papers and 
books, has plagiarized by ignoring previous descriptions 
of fossils and giving them new names, and kas plagia- 
rized by giving out as his own work what was done by 
his assistants. The whole horse pedigree was stolen 
from Huxley and Kowalewski. and his Orohippus, Mio- 
bippus, Pliohippus, Eohippus and other hippuses, have 
been discarded as useless rubbish. He has conveyed 
fossils away from the Government collections and 
hidden them away where no scholars can see them—if 
they really exist, and are not made up out of plaster. 
On the other hand, Professor Marsh angrily reared up, 





_with a horn on his irchium, and kicked and gored Pro- 


fessor Cope, charging him with being an insanely jeal- 
ous man, crazed by his disappoin'ments, wild and sense- 
less, who put the head on the tail-end of a lizard’s ver- 
tebrze, and who has depredated on museums to which he 
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was allowed access, Now all this is.simply shocking. | The series of laws by which the systent is formulated and : 


With such charges made against each other by the two 
chief paleontologists of the country, how can the un- 
learned believe geology to be a science that has any ex- 
istence out of the imagination of those who have in- 
vented it? 

To illustrate the hideous character of the odium geo- 
logicura let us contrast with these pages of vituperation 
the gentle and scholarly character of the discussion ina 
true field of science—we refer to the field of theology 
and to the conflict over the revision of the Presbyterian 
Creed, Observe the charity, the courtesy with which 
that discussion has been conducted, Drs. Var Dyke, 
Patton, Briggs, and a hundred others have been in the 
field, and, leaving out an obscure Indiana utterance, the 
worst word that has been uttered has been “snorted”; 
and the rebuke which that word ex: ited, tho quoted out 


of a last century author, and explained away in a foot- | 


note, indicated the high plane maintaiaed by the dispu- 
tants. How mild would have been the geologic storm 
if the worst complaint Professor Cope could bring 
against the man of manv hippuses had been that he 
snorted. Let young men avoid such false and imagina- 
tive pseudo-sciences as geology, with its conjectural 
chronologies and contradictory formations, and devote 
themselves to true sciences which investigate facts and 
cultivate good temper. 


»— 
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BILLS FOR “PROMOTING MENDICANCY.” 


AMERICAN wit has given this distinctive name to a 
species of legislation that has wrought wonderful 
changes in certain foreign countries. It is applied toa 
bill by which a general government aids a local govern- 
ment in the labor of educating its children in public 
schools. It is often the case that a local government 
feels able to provide only three or four months of free 

‘schooling, after which pay-schools are kept or none at 
all. For the general government to encourage or provide 
better school facilities is called ‘* promoting medicancy.” 

As anotable instance we may cite the act under which 
the elementary education of our British cousins prose- 

- cuted at an average cost of £2. 4s, 74d. per capita. In 
1870 a band of English enthusiasts made up their minds. 
that the common people must be deprived of the privi- 
lege of paying for their own crumbs of knowledge or 
of taking them from the feast spread by charity. The 
fact that in the face of this time-honored prerogative 
about one million five hundred thousands children were 
growing up in ignorance; that upward of three hundred 
thousand of these were concentrated in the capital; 
that in great cities like Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham they comprised from one-fourth to one-third 
of the rising generation; and the more startling 
fact that the commercial supremacy of Great Britain 
was threatened by the finer products of the more intelli- 
gent labor of her continental rivals, made it quite 
evident that the national safety and glory were incom- 
patible with the liberty of ignorance in which the 
masses have so long been indulged. 

The Forster Bill creating school boards, providing 
for their maintenance out of the local rates and pledg- 
ing an annual appropriation from the public exchequer 
for popular education, was carried amid dismay, deri- 
sion and prophetic warnings. - The bill had in it all the 
essential conditions of a ‘‘ medicancy ” bill of the Blair 
type. It made local effort a sine qua non for Govern- 
ment appropriations; it required proofs that the local 
effort had been performed before Government aid 
should be forthcoming, while the local effort demanded 
was itself in the line of the movement for fos- 
tering mendicancy, or,in other words, the substitu- 
tion of public responsibility and, initiative for the fit- 
ful action of individuals or the partial operations of 
denominational charity. 

University extension movements, East London Resi- 
dences, and the People’s Palace are indirectly, at least, 
results of the reckless measure; while,as direct conse- 
quences, the local rates are yielding about six million 
dollars annually, and the Government fund about fifteen 
and a half million for the ordinary expenditure on ac- 
count of elementary education. 

School fees not exceeding ninepence a week for 
each child, were retained under the Forster Act, as a 
means of preserving the sense of parental responsibility 
and individual self-respect in the breast of the average 
subject of the Queen; but such is the force of the ‘‘men- 
dicant” spirit that in Scotland, which did not get the 
benefit of the Act until 1872, this last safeguard has 
been removed; and in England the signs of the times 
prompt so astute a politician as Mr. Chamberlain to in- 
scribe * free schools” upon his campaign banners, 

As an offset to individual degeneracy, much or little, 
that may be insidiously working in the new order of 
things, we may note a few general advantages. 

According to the latest reports of the Education De- 

| partment the whole British popfilation of school age is 

| learning its letters, juvenile crime has been reduced to a 

| minimum, the proportion of householders has sensibly 
| increased, the average of wages has risen, technical 





schools are multiplying, and skilled labor has gained as- | 


sareé recognition as a factor in national power. 
The most remarkable chapter in the history of the 
French Republic is that pertaining to popular education. 
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controlled give free play to the ‘“‘mendhicant” principle. 
It was especially active in the law that preceded and 
prepared the way for gratuity and compulsion, namely, 
the law of 1878, allotting to the Minister of Pablic Ip- 
struction nearly twenty-four million dollars to consti- 
tute a buildingfund. This was to be spent in five years, 
half ia donations to municipalities and half in loans and 
advances repayable within a period of five years. In 
1881 an additional sum equivalent to nineteen million 
dollars was placed to the credit of the Minister for the 
same purpose, and in 1885 the policy of State subven- 
tions to needy districts for building purposes was estab- 
lished on a fixed and permanent basis. 

This action was the more significant because the existing 


‘law placed upon the commune the obligation of provid- 


ing the school building, a policy which the Republic ap- 
proved and which it has repeatedly confirmed. Never- 
theless in view of the fact that many communes were 
utterly unable to fulfill their obligation in respect to 
school building the Central Government was pledged to 
their relief. The cry of ‘‘mendicancy” was raised in deli- 
cate French phrases with the more ominous warning of 
national bankruptcy from economists like Leone Levi. 
It was even claimed that thousands of school-houses 
were built as bribes to the departments and electors; 
and the commercial depression of 1885 was credited to 
this reckless policy of the Government. All in vain. 
To get the rising generation at school seemed to be the 
absorbing purpose of the French leaders, and they 
paused not till the end was achieved. 

So strong was their conviction that they absolutely re 
lied upon the influence of the schools themselves to over- 
come all the evil tendencies of mendicant bills and ex- 
travagant appropriations. In their doctrine freedom 
and ignorance were incompatible; it was the business of 
the schools to fit men for liberty; knowledge was to be 
esteemed, not chicfly for its utilitarian applications, but 
as the means of maintaining “ the dignity, the independ- 
ence, the complete development of the individual.” 

As to the fruits of this pclicy let the Exposition testify. 
A thousand pens have already celebrated the taste, the 
skill, the finish—the incomparable French finish— 
stamped upon every feature of that marvelous display. 
Wisdom has been “ justified of her children!” 

‘The schoolmaster has beaten us,” said the Austrians 
after Sadowa, and the French after Sedan. That same 
invincible schoolmaster has recently tried his hand also 
at the ‘‘mendicancy” business. The Prussian Constitution 
of 1850 declared that instruction should be gratuitous in 
common schools; but the provision was not carried into 
effect, from the want of means. In 1888 the General 
Government came to the rescue with an appropriation 
equivalent to five million dollars; and fees have ceased 
in the elementary schools. A melancholy interest at- 
taches to the measure from the fact that it was one of 
the few bills which received the signature of the Emperor 
Frederick. 

The only form of mendicancy that does not flourish in 
the genial clime of Southern Europe is that which voices 
itself in educational legislation. The spirit is, however, 
making itself felt in Italy; as witness the following from 
a recent speech of Signor Crispi, Minister of Public In- 
struction: 

“True it is that crime is often conceived from ignerance 
and generated by want. We have endeavored, therefore, 
to give more decorous surroundings to the school by re- 
newing for a longer term the subsidies to the communes 
for the purpose of setting in due order their school build- 
ings.” 

If this policy continues the picturesque lazzaroni may 
give way to a herd of self-respecting, selt-supporting 
citizens with assurance enough to demand that the Gov- 
ernment stall apply any little surplus that may accumu- 
late from their taxes to the increase of their intellect- 
ual advantages. ; 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


99. THE results of Prohibition in Iowa are in kind just 
what they are in other States—an increase of sobriety, 
industry, providence, prosperity; and a decrease of 
drunkenness, pauperism, and crime. Last winter the 
Des Moines Register noted this significant fact: 





“ Very few people know what trouble the State is having 
to find convicts enough for its use. It is a very unusual 
situation to be in, but Iowa really has difficulty in getting 
enough prison labor to complete its contracts at the Fort 
Madison penitentiary. Every year the number of prisoners 
is decreasing, and the prisoners that would naturally be- 
long in the Fort Madison territory don’t begin to be enough 
to do the work under contract at the penitentiary there. 
That’s why two-thirds of the State has to be scoured to help 
out Fort Madison, where the shops are and where the con- 
tract labor is being done, That is why Sheriff Magee, of 
Sioux City, in the northwest, took three prisoners the past 
week clear down to Fort Madison, in the extreme southeast. 
And yet there are only about 345 convicts at Fort Madison 
and still fewer at Anamosa. Where else is there a State 
with two millions of people and less than 700 convicts all 
told in its prisons ?”’ 


100. Keokuk was one of the towns that held outa long 
time against Prohibition. Finally it was brought into 
line with the law-abiding communities of the State, and 
the following table of statistics from The Gate City 
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shows the difference between th; last six months undet 
saloon rule and the first six months under Prohibition; 











Saloons. 
Arrest for drunkenness 832 67 
Drunk and disorderly..... 57 at 
Disorderly conduct........ 60 39 
Disturbing the peace...... 9 3 
Re ls ee AE 24 9 
Prostitutes arrested....... 13 5 


Fines and cost: imposed. . .$6,655 90 $1,810 05”’ 


Can there be stronger testimony to the fact that Pro- 
hibition prohibits? 





€ditorial Ustes. 


WE are obliged once more to increase the number of our 
pages from thirty-two to forty. The eight extra pages are 
given to the two religious events of the week. Of these, 
one is the response of the corporate members of the Ameri- 
can Board to the letter of President Storrs as printed in 
THE INDEPENDENT, and a most remarkable response it is, 
apd we regret that some of the letters are necessarily 
crowded out. The other is the installation of Ly- 
man Abbott, D D., and the ordination of the Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss as pastor and assistaut pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. The prominence of the church and the repre- 
sentative character of the pastor make it proper to give a 
full report. We have some unusually interesting poems 
this week; two Irish poems by Ida W. Benham and Mary 
E. Blake, and one by O. B, Bunce, pleading for stories that 
are fit to read. G. W. Chamberlain, D.D,, tells us about 
the United States of Brazil; Frank G. Carpenter gives 
reminiscences of Judge Kelley; Henry L Richards gives 
the Catholic view of the Pope’s claim to Rome; Professor 
Briggs compares the Apostles’ Creed with modern theolo- 
gy; the Countess von Krockow tells how the year opens 
in German politics, and Dr. Spear discusses the sufferings 
of Christ. We need not commend the stories and the 
editorial departments. 


A GREAT many people confound church-membersbip with 
commupion at the Lord’s table. They are two different 
things. Communion at the Lurd’s table is simply the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation and the privilege of one of those 
that love Jesus Christ, to celebrate his death. Church- 
membersbip implies that one’s name is on the roll of a cer- 
tain ecclesiastical local organization, and that one has the 
right to vote at the meetings of that organization. It is 
important to keep these two things entirely separate in 
one’s mind. The command of the Lord is, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of me,’’ and that command is addressed to all 
those who love the Master. The command is not in a 
form requiring voting membership in an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization Ecclesiastical organizations are necessary, 
and they should have voting members who must be received 
on specified conditions. If they have not fulfilled these 
conditions they cannot become members. The conditions 
for membership in a church are different from the condi- 
tions given in the Scriptures for joining in the memorial 
of the Lori’s Supper. A church has aright to say who 
shall be in its fellowship. A church has not this right to 
say who shall partake of the Lord’s Supper. This dis- 
tinction is held in view by many pastors, an increasing 
number of whom put their invitation to the Lord’s Supper 
in such a form as shall inciude all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and shall not require membership in a local 
charch. We remember that one of the most devoted and 
successful pastors in our knowledge used to encourage his 
young daughter, before she became a member of the 
church, to go to the communion table and there are 
not a few who foronereascn or an other have not become 
church-members, but who would be benefited if they felt 


| that the privilege was open to them of partaking of the 


communion whenever they happen to be with a company 
of believers celebrating the death of their Lord. 


PERHAPS the most important utterance at the Plymouth 
Church Council last week was Dr. Donald’s declaration of 
iudependence. He said he and Phillips Brooks had come 
as Episcopal clergymen, openly to recognize the pastors 
of this Congregational Church as fully equipped clergy- 
men, competent to preach the Gospel and to administer 
the sacraments: and that, if any trouble was to be made 
about it, it would come from that chief curse of the 
Church, the denominational press. For very much less 
than this Episcopal clergymen have been disciplined. 
They took public part in a Congregational ecclesiastical 
function, as members of tthe council of ordination, and 
vouchsafed for the sufficiency of the ordination. But 
Bishops Paddock, Potter and Liftlejohn are men of good 
sense and will not entertaina complaint. This means lib- 
erty, hereafter, in the Episcopal Church to fellowship with 
other denominations. If any minister does not do it, it 
will be because he does not want to. 





THE question as to the extent, if any, to which religion 
should be taught in our public schools, was last week the 
subject of animated discussion at a meeting of the Presby- 
terian Union of this city. Dr. Howard Crosby made the 
last speech on the subject, in the course of which he said : 


“We have got into an educational craze in this matter, and 
the way to get out of it is to limit the work of the State to where 
it belongs. We should no more expect to teach religion in the 
public schools than to ‘teach it in a mechanics’ institute for the 
learning of a technical trade. We have many excellent organ- 
izations for benevolent work that are not concerned with the 
subject of religion. Are these benevolent institutions atheistic 








(Laughterand applause.) Of course, if we are to have religion 
tanght by the State in this democratic country, we shall have it 
taught by the local Government. What kind ofa religion shal! 
we get from the Aldermen? [Laughter.] The moment we go 
one step beyond what is the proper limit of a public school that 
moment we give each sect a right to claim that its dogma shall 
be taught. The only safe way is nottoteachany. We invite 
the people of all creeds and nationalities here, and we have no 
right to tax them to propagate our religious notions.” 

Thia hits the point exactly. What the State should do, for 
reasons of public policy in which ail the people have a 
common interest, is to afford an opportunity for education 
in secular hnowledge which all alike need. Confining it- 
self to this spbere in its common school system, it should 
have nothing to do with the teaching of any religion, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, denominational or unde- 
nominationa!, pagan or Christian. Religivus teaching, as 
such, belongs to the family ani the Church, and can be 
much better managed by these agencies than by any sys- 
tem organized, conducted and governed by the State. The 
moment the State passes beyond its legitimate province on 
this subject, it discriminates between the people on relig- 
ious grounds, and in effect becomes a religious propagand- 
ist at the public expense; and this is sure always to be op- 
pressive to somebody. Let the State mind its own busi- 
ness, and let the Church mind its own business, and then 
there will be no conflict between the two. 


WE suppose there is little danger now that General 
Morgan will fail of being confirmed as Commissioner of 
Iodian Affairs. The Senate Committee has recommended 
his confirmation there being but a single negative 
vote. The opposition to him is simply from one single 
source, and that a source which fears that having received 
during the past year seven tenths of the appropriation for 
contract schools, it may fail ef increasing that amount. It 
is perfectly understood that General Morgan believes in 
the public school policy of the United States, He believes 
in good schools, well managed, and by the Government; 
and yet he will not interfere in the least with religious 
scho la; and while he doas not propose to diminish the 
number of contract schools, yet his whole heart and energy 
are devoted to the buildiog up of Government schools on a 
good basis. A man so competent and so earnest and with 
such purposes should be heartily supported by Congress; 
and yet, there having been delay on account of the ad- 
journment of Congress in honor of Mr. Kelly, the opposi- 
tion excited by the machinations of Mr. Gormap, who was 
remeved from office in the Indian Bureau, has caused a 
delay in acting fiaally on the nomination. The charges of 
uodue discrimimation against Catholics have quite broken 
down and it is a campaign of mud throwing, which we 
cannot believe will succeed. 








Ir is painful tosee a prominent public man like General 
Yoraker, twice Governor of the State of Obio. occupying 
such a humiliating position as he occupied last week before 
the Congressional Investigating Committee, In the guber- 
natorial campaign in Obio last fall it was alleged that a 
certain paper was in existence, signed among others by J. 
E. Campbell, the Democratic candidate for Governor, and 
purporting to be a contract to divide the financial profit 
involved in the furnishing of new buillot-boxes when a 
pending bill providing for such boxes should have passed 
and become a law. Before the campaign closed it was 
known that the alleged signatures to the contract were 
forgeries. A Congressional Committee is now investigat- 
ing the matter, two of the members of the House, Messrs. 
Butterworth and McKinley, and Senator Sherman being 
amoxg those involved. General Foraker was one of the 
witnesses last week. His testimony shows that he heard 
soon after he was nominated that such a paper was in ex- 
istence; that he tried to get possession of it; that he en- 
tered into an agreement with one Wood, by which he was 
to recommend the latter for a certain municipal appoint- 
ment on condition that Wood secured the paper for him; 
that finally Wood got the paper and the Governor gave 
him his recommendation; that Wood professed to get the 
paper of John R. McLean, of the Cincinnati Inquirer, 
through the latter’s secretary; that wheo Foraker read the 
paper he was surprised to find the name of Senator Sher- 
map, as well as those of Messrs. Campbell, McKinley, 
Batterworth and others attached. Subsequently he 
showed the paper to Mr. Marat Halstead, telling him 
that he had got more than he had bargained for, and 
did not see how he could use it. He testifies that Halstead 
said that he could use it with Campbell’ssignature simply, 
Campbell being the only man named before the people, and 
it being a public duty to keepsuch a man frem being Gov- 
ernor of the State. The document was published in Hal- 
stead’s paper, the Cincinpati Commercial-Gezette, with 
Campbell’s signature only. Before the close of the cam- 
paign, the Gazette retracted and declared the paper a for- 
gery. Meantime, however, Foraker had used the paper, 
with a ballot-box as an object lesson, in a speech in Music 
Hall, Cincionati. With its belp he felt that he was mak- 
iag a brilliant campaign. He says that while he believed 
the paper and signatures genuine at the time, be now sees 
that he was too easily deceived, and feels humiliated. He 
may well feel hamiliated. He ought to have known that 
it was impossible that some of the men implicated could 
have signed such a paper; but evidently he was too willing 
to advance his own political fortunes to care who suffered. 
Of course he cannot expect any political preferment what- 
ever hereafter. His own party could not carry him. 


Tue Committee of the Bar Association of this city, ap- 
pointed to investigate the conduct of Judge Bookstaver in 
the Flack divorce suit, last week made a report to the As- 
sociation, stating the facts as ascertained, and expressing 
the opinion that these facts *‘ call for an inquiry by the As- 


” The report was adopted 
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by a nearly unanimous vote of the Association and a com- 


mittee appointed to submit the matter to the Assembiy of 
this State, with a view to the impeachment of Judge Book- 
staver and his removal from office. That a gross fraud was. 
committed in the bogus-divorce suit pul ng to be 
brdught by Mrs. Flack against Sheriff Flack, is beyond all 
question; and if Judge Bookstaver was aware of this fraud 
when he granted the divorce decree, then plainly be ought 
to: be removed from the office which be thus dishonor- | 
ed. The circumstances, as they must have been known to 
him, pointed very clearly toa fraud; and if he did not 
himeelf see it at the time, then he was guilty of an inex- 
cusable oversight. We are heartily glad that the atten- 
tion of the Assembly of this State is to be called tu the 
whole matter. This is demanded by a proper regard for 
the purity of the judiciary. Tbe matter should be prompt- 
ly considered by the Assembly, without prejudice, and 
without any disposition to favor Judge Bookstaver. The 
wrong, if one has been done on his part, deserves exem- 
plary rebuke. 

THE difficulty between Great Britain and Portugal is 
the diplomatic event of the past week. The Portuguese 
Government has not been able to defend the British lega- 
tion from shocking insults by the angry populace. The 
feeling in Lisbon is so bitterly anti-English that English 
products are boycotted, and committees of espionage have 
been formed to see that they are not used; while British 
subjects have been turned out of their employments, and 
British decorations returned by distinguished citizens. It 
is, of course, almdst impossible, in the conflict of the state- 
ments of fact, to decide which is right, but apparently the 
English Government had just cause of complaint in the 
bigh banded action of Major Serpa Pinto, who appears to 
have invaded territory long occupied by the English, and 
from which the Portuguese, if they ever had any sort of 
claim to it, retired a hundred years ago. The occupation 
and civilization of that interior portion of South Africa 
appears to have been pretty vigorously taken up by the 
British, and it should be left tothem. Atthe same time 
it appears that Lord Salisbury has dealt with feeble Portu- 
gal in‘a very different way from what he would have dealt 
with Germany or France. It is not so much the complaint 
or demand of England that Portugal resents, as it is the 
peremptoriness of it,and the threats by which it was accom- 
panied. Portugal might easily have seen that her hot- 
headed representative was wrovg, if she had not felt her- 
self insulted by the domineering tone of the demand and 
the threat of a fleet up the Tagus. There may be ill will 
around that will rankle long. Of course England will have 
her way, and doubtless she is right in it. 





....-A Louisiana gentleman, who set his own slaves free, 
writes us that “ the freedom of the Negro and bringing him 
into social relations with the whites are two different 
things.’”’ Certainly; we have never. urged social relations 
with anybody. That is a matter of personal choice. We 
would have no laws touch this matter. He says there are 
* natural barriers of color, scent and hair that naturally cre- 
ate antipathy in white people when brought into near con 
tact.” He proceeds to say: *‘ I have eaten from their tables, 
was nursed in their arms, and they were my playmates ip 
childhood.’”’ We would have no laws encouraging avy 
such social relations, but leave it to people’s own choice if 
they will cultivate such intimacies. There are hundreds of 
delicate white women in South Caroliva, for example, 
teaching Negroes jn the public schools, We do not encour- 
age or discourage it. 


.... There is a seamen’s superstition that a clergyman 
on ship-board briogs ill luck. The Rev. Robert Hallock, 
of the Presbyterian church, iu South Hampton, Long Is- 
land, was one of a company that started in their boats one 
day last week to capture two whules that were seen close 
to the shore. He rowed well and did his part with the 
other seamen; but when they caught up with one whale, 
and Captain Burnett attempted to throw the harpoon, the 
whale was under water; and when he came to the surface 
Oarsmarn Edwards hit him with an oar, which is not a 
deadly weapon and which scared him off to sea. Then the 
wind blew such a gale that the seamen were glad to get 
ashore without the whale.. As a fisher of whales the Rev. 
Mr. Hallock has not proved a great success; but the prac- 
tice may help him in his regular profession as a fisher of 
men. 


....-A Kentucky distiller before the Ways and Mean 
Committee recently at Washington, asked that the in- 
ternal revenue tax of ninety cents a gallon on whisky be 
reduced to fifty eents. He said that distillers are very 
much harassed to meet the legal requirement as to bonds- 
men, and unless the present policy was modified mapy of 
the best-known distilleries of the country would have to 
close because of inability to secure bondsmen. There is no 
likelihood that the tax on whisky will be reduced, and cer- 
tainly there is not the slightest excuse for modifying the 
provisions as to bondsmen. We should rather have them 
made more stringent. The more distilleries torced to close 
the better. And this, it strikes us, is a good way to reduce 
the internal revenue income. 


....The most affecting and touching sight at the Plym- 
outh Church Council last week was the entrance with his 
wife, of Dr. Edward Beecher, who preached the installa 
thon sermon of Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Beecher, who 
had a foot amputated a few months ago, came in on 
crutches, and every one was eager to provide a comfortable 
seat for the veteran of more than eighty-six years. When 
for the first time after his accident, he came into Dr. Mere- 
dith’s Bible-class, and moved forward to take his usual 
seat, the great congregation were singing a hymn; but 
when they saw him the singing stopped in the middle of a 
verse, and changed into a ringing cheer. Dr. Beecher is 
still preaching for the Congregational Church of Parkville, 
L.L 
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....California does well in naming one of its towns after 
the poet Whittier. Of course it celebrated the poet’s eigh- 
ty-second birthday, and a letter from him was read on the 
occasion, as follows: 

“I am gratified to know that the people of the town which 
bears my name will remember me on my birthday. I watch its 
growth with great interest.. It bas the reputation among all 
who have seen it tnat it occupies one of the loveliest sites in 
Califurnia, and that in a moral and religious and educational 
point of view it need not : 


While near the school the pauroh will stand; 

Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church shall stand the school.” 
....The whole country will sincerely sympathize with 
Secretary Blaine and his family,in view of the severe 
affliction that has come upon them in the death ot Mr. 
Walker Blaine, the eldest son of the Secretary, who at the 
time of bis death was the law officer io the State Depart- 
ment. Mr, Walker Blaine was born May 8th, 1855, and was . 
hence in the thirty-fitth year of his age. Highly gifted by 
Nature and exceedingly agreeable in his social manners, 
he had already made his mark upon a wide circle of fnends, 
who profoundly regret his death, 


...-The bill prepared by the special committee to reim- 
burse those members of Congress who lost money by the 
Silcott embezzlement, was last week defeated in the House 
of Representatives. That, in our judgment, was the proper 
method of disposing of this bill. Ifwe understand the 
matter, Silcott was virtually the agent of these Congress- 
men; and if he has cheated them by running away with 
their money, we do not see why the Government should 
make good their losses thus incurred. 


.... Every new century, and in a less degree the begin- 
ning of every decade, starts a question which bas much 
discussion; whether the century or decade begins with the 
year whose number ends with zero or with ope. Our cor- 
respondents, not a few of them, agree in telling us that 
the first year of the decade is that which begins January‘ 
1891, and that this is the last year of the decade. We shall 
not quarrel with them, but only say that this is the first 
one of the Nineties. 


..-»The Court of Appeals of this State, in the case of the 
Chufch of St. Monica against the City of New York, holds 
that the exemption of ehurch property from taxation does 
not extend to school structures owned by a church and 
used for school purposes. The Conrt says on this point 


that * it cannot b2 supposed that it was the legislative in- 
tention that any number of persons could come together 
for some relygious purpose and set up a school and then 
claim the exemption.” 


..-. The Inter-State Commerce Commissioners place the 
mortality during the past year, occasioned by railway 
casialties in this country at 5,693, while during the same 
period 27,898 persons were injured from the same cause, 


The Commissioners, in the light of these figures, suggest 
the necessity of further legislation by -Conxress to Jessen, 
30 far as possible,the number of these casualties. Many 
of them are unquestionably the fruit of sheer carelessness. 


....John G, Whittier, now in his eighty-third year, in 
ove of his latest poems says: 
* No longer forward or behind 
1 look in hope or fear. 


Kut grateful take the good I find, 
_The best of Now and Here.” 


Practically to do this is the great secret of being happy just 
as you are, ; 


.... There hasalong discussion been going onin The 
Western Watchman, a Catholic paper in St. Louis, on the 
question what is the doctrine of transubtantiation, and 
whether, in the blessed sacrament, the bread and wine are 


converted into the body alone, or also into the body and 
soul of Cnrist? One would think that the Church ought 
to bave settled that by its authority. 


....Governor Campbell, of Ohio, upon taking the oath of 
office last week; expressed himself as being strongly in fa- 
vor of the Ballot Reform movement, and urged the Legis- 


lature of that State to enact an efficient law on the sub- 
ject. He is pot afflicted with any of the constitutional 
aro of Governor Hill, as to the validity of such legisla- 
tion. 


.... We regret to chronicle the death of Peter Henderson, 


one of the victims of the prevailing distemper. We shall 
give a furtber mention of this famous borticulturist and 
seedsman in the proper department next week. 








DEATH to every man is a great reality which he can- 
not escape. Happy is be who so lives that he can meet this 
event without alarm, avd anticipate for himself a better 
life when called to retire from this earthly scene. 


....Christ often spoke of himself as dwelling in the be 
liever, and of the believer as dwelling in him. Thisisa 
form of utterance that indicates the intimate relation and 
fellowship between Christ and bis people. Paul explained 
the idea to the Ephesians when he said to them: *‘ That 
Christ may dwellin your bearts by faith.” (Ephes. iii, 17.) 


A living faith makes Christ to the soul an in-dwelling 
Christ. 


....One who, in reading the Bible, finds it necessary to 
slur over this passage, to dodge that passage, and to per- 
vert the natural and obvious meaning of a third, and so on 


indefinitely, may be sure that he does not come to tht 
study of the Book divine ina proper state of mind. He 
makes the Hible an authority woen and where it suits him, 
and when it does not suit him, he virtually disputes or ab- 
solutely denies its authority. This is not the way to read 
the Bible to the highest profit. 


.... It has been said that‘ they are the happiest who know 
most pain.” This, if taken in the literal and absolute 
sense, would be a contradiction. And yet it is true, as ex 
perience abundantly shows, that one, in certain respects, 


may be a great sufferer, and at the same time, for other 
reasons, be greatly enriched with the highest joys of life. 
Tois seems to have been trueof Paul, and it is trueof any 
Christians. Suffering itself is ofren the means throug 





which the purest joys come to the heart. 

















‘corporate members of the American Board, expressive. 


We published last week a number of replies from. 


of their opinions of the line of administrative policy 
laid down by Dec. Storrs in his letter addressed to THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 9th. We are compelled this 
week to surrender most of our eight extra pages to the 
scores of letters which have come to us since our last 
iesue. These, together with those of last week, make a 
particularly valaable collection of the views of that 
large body of men to whom is intrusted the general 
management of the affairs of the American Board. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF THE CONTROVERSY. 
CuHIGaGo, ILL., Jan. 15, 1890, 
To Tae Eprror or Tae InpEPENDENT: , 

The amiable and incisive letter of Dr. Storrs (THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Jan. 9th, 1890), seems to mark the first stepin the 
la-tstage of the struggle between parties in the American 
Board. Whatever the end may be, to my eye this is the 
first beginning of it. All tbat has been hitherto said and 
done appears, in review, only a preparation for this. The 
issue is here so squarely stated that nothing but the most 
cross eyed discussion can confuse it. First, last and always 
the President is irrevocably committed to the position 
which was taken by the Board at Des Moines, and more 
positively established at Springfield—that no # pproval, open 
or covert, isto be given to the dogma of repentance unto 
life after death. Stability of priaociple and purpose is not 
a feeble quality of the character of President Storrs. 

The Board is not following a wavering leader. nor one in 
the least afflicted with moral strabismus. Neither is its 
chief seat of administration occupied by a martinet who 
would protest the sweet line of Portia: 

* The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


And so, altho he will not deviate while the day lasts, from 
his position of arrayed hostility to the disturbing dogma of 
post-mortem probation, he would also exorcise the spirit ot 
suspicion and severity in dealing with a candidate, an‘ in 
learning ‘the essential moral element in the mind,” 
whether it is “ still in flux on the subject,” or one * con- 
sc‘ously set toward pre-determined conclusions.” 

And is there one that will withhold approval at this 
point? He would not suffer a candidate ‘to be met by ap 
abrupt aod sharp-edged challenge.’”’ And it is a significant 
remark of Dr. Storrs, that he does “not suppose they ever 
have been thus met.” It has been often asserted and pub- 
lished that such harshvess has been experienced by appli- 
cants for appointment: but so far as I have ever heard, the 
evidence of the truth of it has pot been shown. When the 
President writes, he does “ not suppose” they*have been 
so mistreated, we may safely interpret him to believe they 
never were. 

Therefore, still offering all applicants for missionary 
service an open welcome, we are clearly let know the 
grounds on which Dr. Storrs would vote to commission 
them. Any one holding “fixed expectations” of an offer 
of salvation to any after death is, ipso facto, inhibited. 
But one who 1s-in “ perplexity of mind” on the subject, 
yet has no “ personal tendency” to take up with the per- 
versive speculation, and is “‘heartily ready to leave the 
whole matter in the hands of God,” and does not consider 
it necessary to the vindication of divine justice that any 
scheme of repentance and redemption after death shall be 
provided—such an one Dr. Storrs would vote for. So 
should I. He thinks actual “service” in Zaluland or Japan 
might disperse certain mists wh‘ch have enveloped some on 
Andover Hill. Quite possibly. It is my clear conviction 
that the majority of the Board, to its smallest fraction, is 
ready to support Dr. Storrs in an ex-animo application of 
the rales of procedure laid down iu this decisive letter. 
The most central desire of the conservative members, so 
far as I have been able to learn their will, is, that candi- 
dates and missionaries shal), in tense and tone of expres- 
sion, agree that God will do as justly if he limits the op- 
portunity of repentance for all to this life as if he should 
extend an opportunity to some into the next life. Any 
mind in which this principle of faith is‘a tap-root may be 
trusted to hold fast to essential truth in all the high winds 
which sweep over the ground of eschatology. Whether 
the advocates and adjutants of ‘‘the Andover movement” 
would tolerate any insistence upon decided conviction on 
the point in the minds of candidates, is more than I know. 
Judging by what has been said by their side, I should 
doubt if they would, as I doubt if they ever will be satis- 
fied unless the Board shall commission whomsoever they 
may commend. 

Meanwhile, and “hoping all things”’ of that large part 
of the minority which is not believed to hold the disturb- 
ing hypothesis, but votes with those who do, that it 
will come toward the conservatives so far as to say that 
candidates who dispute the justice of God if he does not 
provide for redemptive processes after death are to be re- 

fused appointment, we think the conflict will cease and 
harmonious co-operation be restored in all the bounds of 
the beloved Board. It does not require scholastic disci- 
pline to give persons a judgment on this matter. One who 
has diligently read the Bible, altho he never saw a semi- 
nary of theological learning, may be expected to havea 
mind well made up as to whether God would be just or 
unjust if he limits repentance and pardon to the present 
life. It is the critical and cracia) question: and an open, 
houest answer to it will disclose about the deepest senti- 
ment of any intelligent student on this supremely serious 
issue. Yours truly, J. L. WITHROW. 


TEMPERATE AND WEIGHTY. 
Faux River, Mass., Jan 15th, 1889. 
To tae Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
In reply to your request I havethis to say: I consider the 
recent temperate and weighty utterance of Dr. Storzs, 


cause of missions, as connected with the American Board; 


and IT cordially iadorse its tone and temper. It is an em- 
phatic and consistent reiteration of the platform of co-ope- 
ration laid down in his letter of acceptance, and indorsed 
without show of dissent, at the recent annual meeting. It 
has this added value, that it is his own interpretation of the 
accepted platform, in its application to a concrete and dis- 
puted case. His review of this case will justly go far 
toward convincing the constituency of the Board of the 
validity of his own conclusicn. 
At the same time the fact that Dr. Storrs, the author of 
the platform, the President of the Board, the buman 
nexus of the variant elements, with bis commanding pet- 
sonality and position, could not bring a majority of the 
Committee to his view as to the concrete application of 
the platform (which we are told the whole Committee 
heartily accepts) is a siguificaut fact. The facts in the 
case were before the Committee, far more tully than they 
can be before the public. A judicial oath could not 
bighten each member’s responsibility to apply, in the 
light of the facts, the principles of the platform, which 
was based upon and which re-affirmed, as does the present 
letter, the verdicts reached at Des Moines and Springfield. 
Furthermore, every member would have found it seven- 
fold more easy and agreeable to vote for instant appoint- 
ment, than for delay, if he could thereby have satisfied his 
conscience. This state of things emphasizes the caution 
so strongly urged by Dr. Storrs upon the critics of the ma- 
jority, as to the temper of their criticism. 
This letter reiterates the former declarations of its au- 
thor that the Board cannot be committed to any indorse- 
ment of the objectionable hypothesis. In that view it is 
very strange that some hesitated before commissioning 
one who had written: ‘‘ Whatever my views may be in the 
future, I should, at least, want the liberty of holding the 
same doctrines and hypotheses that I now hold,” “ and so 
my desire is, that the case be presented to the Prudential 
Committee, on its present basis.’’ Those who hojd with 
Dr. Storrs that, in view of all the evidence, appointment 
was admissible upon the accepted basis of action. should 
also go with him in recognizing the honesty of those who 
have not yet reached that conviction, and in praying that 
divine light may be shed upon the minds of all concerned 
in the settlement of the trying issue, especially upon the 
mind of the candidate himself. Hasty judgmeni on either 
sideis to be deprecated. Forbearance is the part of wis- 
dom, It should not be forgotten that, in an important 
sense, we are bearing the ark of God. Patience with con- 
trary views, and even with mistaken action, is better than 
acrimopious controversy. The immense issnes involvei 
sbould make all parties eager to find a basis of co-opera- 
tion, and patient during the search for it. May the Spirit 
of God speedily guide us to its discovery. 

Payson W. LYMAN. 


THE DANGEROUS DOCTRINE MUST NOT BE RECOGNIZED. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14th, 1890, 
TO THE EpItOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Iam in full accord with the views expressed in the recent 
letter of Dr. Storrs as to the dangerous character of the 
theory of probation after death. Any seeming recognition 
of the theory by the American Board would compromise 
the denomination it represents, and would seriously offend 
the evangelical sentiment of the country at large. 

Therefore, in dealing with candidates for missionary 
service whose minds are in a dubious state on the subject 
of probation in another life, itis plainly the duty of the 
Prudential Committee to grant no commission in any case 
unless it is clearly understood by the candidate and the 
Christian public that no approval can be given to this doc- 
trine which has been disallowed by the Board. It is just 
as plain thata missionary appointment should not be made 
unless the Committee have good ground for believing that 
the mind of the applicant is so candid and receptive of 
light that it will be clarified of its doubts on coming in 
contact with the realities of the work on heathen ground. 

This I understand to be substantially the position taken 
by the letter of President Storrs. I realize the difficulty of 
the application of these principles to individual cases. I 
have the hope, however, that some of the young men of the 
class in question will be found acceptable; and I do not 
understand that the Committee in the Missionary Rooms 
are indisposed to recognize such cases. They have a most 
delicate task to perform. They should have the full confi- 
dence of the churches. They areconscientious men, and, 
no doubt, endeavor to deal fairly and kindly with each 
applicant for appointment to missionary service. 

N. A. Hype. 


THE LIMI£ OF CONCESSION REACHED. 
MouNT HERMON, FRANKLIN Co., MASS., | 
January 13th, 1890. j 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I bave read Dr. Storrs’s letter with care. With reference 
to the specific case which has elicited the letter I am not 
prepared to criticise the action of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. With my present information I cannot regard it as 
proscriptive or harsh, But the honored President’s strong 
and unequivocal statements of the principles which should 
guide the Prudential Committee in the appointment of 
candidates for missionary service meet my hearty approval. 
In the case of a young man of evident consecration, show- 
ing a strong and controlling desire to know the truth and 
to declare it as it might be given to him in the Word and 
by the Spirit, but into whose earnest spirit doubts about 
opportunity for repentance unto salvation after tbis life 
had been thrust—which doubts, however, had not yet hard- 
ened into opinions—I might go as far as the statements of 
the President indicate. But those statements touch the 
extreme boundary-line of concession. Not admiration for 
the abilities and character of a candidate, nor sympathy 
with his. purpose, nor charity for differing opinions, nor 
love of peace, nor desire for unity, should lead the Pruden- 





through your columns, one of his important services to the 


other wing ought not toask. Yours truly, 
‘Henry E. SAWYER. 





ACCEPTABLE TO ALL REASONABLE MINDS. 

LEE, MASss., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDEST : 
Iam not altogether certain as to the nature of the re- 
sponse desired to your inquiry. { would say, however, it 
seems to me that ‘he principles laid down by Dr. Storrs in 
his recent letter must conmend themselves to all reasona- 
ble minds as the proper ones for the guidance of the Board 
and of the Prudential Committee ir the present emergen- 
cy. But it is easy to see that there may be a difference of 
opinion as to their practical application, even among those 
holding them with equal firmness. While euch case should 
unquestionably be judged on its own merits, it would seem 
that the antecedents of the young men making application 
for missionary appointment cannot safely be ignored, It 
is one thing where a questionable theological opinion is a 
matter of mere individual idiosyncrasy; it is quite another 
where young men come before the Committee from an in- 
stitution committed to that opinion, and where, in some 
cases at least, there is so much evidence of an influeuce be- 
hind the candidates making them the unconscious instru- 
ments of its own purposes. Any one who bas bad the oppor- 
tunity to attend the public examiaations of Andover Semi- 
nary in recent years, and has observed on the one hand how 
completely the young men are saturated with the system 
of which the doctrine of future probation is a prominent 
part, and on the other the evasive way in which the whole 
subject of eechatology is treated by both professors and 
students, must agree with Dr. Storrs that Andever isa 
very dubious source from which to expect satisfactory 
opinions on the point in question; nor can one who bas had 
these glimpses behind the scenes altogether share the con- 
fidence that an impression so deeply wrought wil! be speed- 
ily effaced, even by the rough attrition of practical experi- 
ence. At any rate, if the answers in the Missionary Rooms 
are as vague as 1n the class-r00m, one cannot wonder that 
some minds in the Committee shou)d be left im doubt 
whether the position of the candidate is one of mere sus- 
pense or of positive opinion. But it is doubtless possible 
that desirable missionary candidates may be found even at 
Andover. Great weight should certainly be given to the 
President of the Board in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of his own policy, to which the Board itself stands 
pledged; and I regret that in the recent case the majority of 
the Committee could not see their way clear to agree with 
bim. Iam myself new to the responsibilities of member- 
ship in the Board, but as at present advised, can accept 
most heartily the policy outlined by its honored President 
and his leadership in its application; nor can I forego the 
hope that under that leadership the way of unity and peace 
will yet be found. 


Most truly yours, L. S. ROWLAND. 


THE GRAND MAN HAS DELIVERED HIMSELF GRANDLY. 


Keoxouk, Ia., Jan. 13th, 1°90. 
To Tae Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot hope, in the present manifestly excited state of 
the minds of thé constituents of the A. B. C. F. M. to 
answer your inquiry with sufficient clearness to avoid all 
misunderstanding and misconstruction. But the grand 
man has delivered himself grandly—in the fall stature of 
head, heart and pen. Iam thankful for him in bis plan 
and his manly utterance. Your note scarcely allows an 
extended utterance on any particular point in bis letter, and 
I will not presume to volunteer anything more than to say 
Yes, air. Yours truly, J. 8. Hoyt. 


CALLS FOR A CESSATION OF UNWISE MEDDLESOMENESS. 


Crscrywati, O., Jan. 15th, 1860, 
To THe Eprror or THe IxDEPENDENT : 

I have read the article of Dr. Storrs in your issue of 
January 9th. I heartily sympathize and agre with his 
position in every respect. I believe in Dr. Storrs and the 
Prudential Committee. I believe they can administer the 
affairs of the Board wisely, and that the cause of Missions 
will be more rapidly advanced, and the reputation of Con- 
gregationalism for Christian harmony improved by a ces- 
sation of unwise meddlesomeness. 


Yours truly. W. J. BREED. 


APPROVES THE LETTER AND THE COURSE IN THE COVELL 
CASE, 
Curster, N. H., Jan. 15th, 1890. 
To THe Eprror or Tae [spEPENDENT: 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to say to you that I 
cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs. I am also 
very much pleased with your comment thereon. 

I very strongly approve the course by the Prudential 
Committee of the Board, and also of the Secretaries. 

Very sincerely yours, Jonx W. Noves. 


GRACIOUS WORDS OF WISDOM. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. CLEVELAND, O., } 
January 14vb, 1890. ; 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I bave read both the letter of Dr. Storrs and the editorial 
comment. “ Dol cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. 
Storrs?” With all my heart; and in nothiogso heartily as 
in what he says of the treatment of young men. Let them 
quit writing digests of their opinions, and let them be met 
in the kindliness of intelligent sympathy, face to face. 

“The kindlier and more patient spirit’ of which your 
editorial makes mention, is a Heaven-sent thing that needs 
to imbue, not one side only, my brother, but both sides, till 
there shall be no more talk of sides in this unhappy contro- 
versy, till the personal equation is elimiuated from the 
councils of the American Board. 





tial Committee to go beyond it. So much one wing of the 


May God give the President’s gracious words of wisdom 





free course that He may be glorified, and the Gospel the 


sooner be preached to every creature. 


Yours sincerely, H. C. Haypyx. 


ACCEPTS DR. STORRS'S STATEMENT. 


Couumaus, O., Jan. 15th, 1890. 
To rus Eprron or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

I have read with great care and interest my old instruct 
or’s letter. (He was my teacher in Wasson Academy 
Mass., in 1880-40.) We all, I think, appreciate the difficult 
position Dr. Storrs is in as President of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and indorse fully his grand letter of acceptance which 
some ef us thought would bring union and harmony te the 
Board, and we could go on unitedly in the great work of 
sending the Gospel to the uttermost parts of the world. I 
can indorse fully what Dr. Storrs says in his letter “ that 
young men of fine parts, of fine promise, of a fervid conse- 
cration and an earvest missionary temper, are not to be 
peremptorily repelled by the Board because, without hav- 
ing reached a conclusion which it disapproves, their minds 
under the influences around them, are in a transition 
state of doubt.”” Whether anybody else accepts it or not, I 
stand by this as a fair and personal method of action. 

Very truly yours, Francis Sessions, 


West Roxspury. MAss , Jan. 15th, 1890, 
To THE EprTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I fully indorse Dr. Storrs. S. D. Smira. 


EMINENTLY FAIR AND WISE. 


MivveapPouts, Muvn., Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To THe Eprron or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

My attention has been called to the letter of President 
R. 8. Storrs, of the American Board, published io 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 9tb, which I have care- 
fully read, asalsothe editorial comments thereon. The 
position taken by Pr. Sterrs seems eminently fair and 
wise, and will, 1 believe, commend itself to the Christian 
judgment of alleoncerned. It has my heartv approval. 

Sincerely yours, Davip C. BELL. 


STATES THE ONLY PROPER GROUND OF AOTION. 


New York, Jan. 16th, 1890. 
To tax Eprror oy THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Storrs’s letter appears to me to state fully and frankly 
the only pzoper ground of action for the corporate members 
to teke in view of the course pursued by the extremists of 
the “ two wings,” and this “action ’’ to be through their 
** Pradential Committee.”’ 


Respectfully yours, Gro, R. CHAPMAN, 





A WISE COURSE FOR THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, 


HARMAN, OHIO. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read the article of Dr. Storrs and your editorial 
comments, and while approving of both, in the interests of 
missions and of peace, as the wise course for the Prudential 
Committee to follow, I find myself constrained to go fur- 
ther, and to confess the not unconscious hope within me, 
and shared by many others, that infinite mercy may pro- 
vide a way, 1 know not how, for those who have not had the 
Gospel, while this does not relieve the obligation to send it 
to them. DOUGLAS PUTNAM. 


A WISE CONCILIATORY AND FIRM POLICY. 


AUGUSTA, Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have rea’ with much satisfaction the letter of the Rev 
Dr. Storrs in respect to the unhappy controversy in the 
American Board published in THe INDEPENDENT of the 
9th instant. 

The wise, conciliatory and firm policy he has pursued, 
and the Christian spirit he has mavifested in his effort to 
restore harmony and bring the two wings of the party to 
the controversy to acquiesce in the policy outlined in his 
letter of acceptance of the presidency and most fully 
elaborated in bis recent very able letter. have my hearty 
approval as a member and friend of the Board. 

Very truly yours, JAMES W. BRADBURY. 





CORPORATE MEMBERS SHOULD RESPOND HEARTILY. 
BRASHER FALLS, Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have carefully read Dr. Storrs’s letter in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of the 9th inst. and THE INDEPENDENT’s comment 
thereon under the same date, and I fully approve the senti- 
ments contained in both. If the appeal of Dr. Storrs fails 
to be responded to cordially, by the corpurate members 
and the constituent churches of the Board, I greatly fear 
for its unity and harmony and prosperity in the future. 

Respectfully yours, CALVIN T. HUBBARD. 


CLEAR, EARNEST, DISCRIMINATING, CHRISTIAN. 
GLENOOE, ILL., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The clear, earnest, discriminating Christian letter of Dr. 
Storrs, published in THE INDEPENDENT of 9th instant, com- 
mends itself to my most cordial approval. If the Pruden- 
tial Committee could see their way clear to act as he de- 
sires, distrust of the Board’s policy would vanish, and a 
fresh inspiration of unity and power would pervade the 
churches and seminaries both at home and on the foreign 
field. -Very fraternally. MosEs SMITH. 


TIME, PATIENCE AND WISDOM NECESSARY, 
LONGMEADOW, MAss , Jan. 9th, 1890. 
To THE-Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I-do cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs, with 
the-provisa thet he be allowed to inteypret himself, and 
sepapating his jefter from yoyr gomment upon jt, on page 
10- - Tam glad to regognise {a your editorial & more kindly 
nbd tolprant spirit than hag gharacterized Tax IxDEPExD- 





_THE INDEPENDENT. 
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you recoguize. the possibility. and even probability of unit- 
iug the ‘two wings’ of the Board in a practical harmony. 
That, permit me to say, will soonest come about by the 
omission in our religious newspapers of criminations that 


‘naturally provoke recriminations. May it not be possible 
-that your editorial might be recast to advantage in the 


exercise of a little less poritiveness, and a little more of 
golden silence, and a ‘‘ kindlier and more patient spirit ?’’ 

I do not say this asin the least wrought upon by your 
characterization of the “‘ minority.” I am not in sympathy 
with the ‘“‘Andover Theory” as concatenated with the 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy’’ set forth in the volume which 
bears that title, but class myself with the large body of 
the Board’s constituents, representing, 1 have no doubt, 
the majority, and particularly the lay majority who are 
tolerant Conservatives, who stand between the ultra-Con- 
servatives and the ultra-Progressives, and who will, I am 
quite sure, control the future action of the Board, mean- 
while waiting for time, patience and the gentleness of wis- 
dom to do their perfect work. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN W. HARDING 


RESPONDS AFFIRMATIVELY. 


CuHIcAGo, Jan, 13th, 1890. 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have carefully read the letter of President Storrs, and 
also your editorial in the same number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. [canand do respond affirmatively to the appeal of 
Dr. Storrs; and I will only add that I cordially approve and 
adopt as a very brief expression of my views, the last para- 
graph of your editorial on the letter in the same number of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Very respeetfully yours, Wm. H. BRADLEY. 


WOULD LEKE THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE TO RECONSIDER 


A corporate member, who does not wish his name 
appended writes us: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In auswer to your note of yesterday I would say: Few of 
either party in the American Board, [I think, would in- 
dorse all Dr. Storrs says in his letter of the 3d inst., or 
all that THE INDEPENDENT says in commenting upon it. 

His practical policy in regard to the appointment of mis- 
sionary candidates, as indicated in this letter, and as ap- 
plied by himself to the case of Mr. Covell, would afford 
great relief to the Board in its present situation; and if 
pursued in the case of other such applicants it might lead 
at length to practical agreement of all parties in the 
Board. But this requires the cordial co-operation of the 
Secretaries and the Prudential Committee; and two of the 
Secretaries and about half the Prudential Committee, in- 
stead of supporting Dr. Storrs’s policy in the case of Mr. 
Covell, have persistently opposed it. Their decision to 
postpone the case for many months, especially after so 
many prolonged examinations of the candidate, and with 
their accompanying “‘ minute,” was about as injurious to 
the Board and to the applicant as positive rejection. If 
the Committee should immediately reconsider, and sbould 
promptly appoint Mr. Covell, the evil would be partly re- 
paired, and the situation would become more hopeful. 


THE BROADEST CHARITY COULD NOT ASK ANOTHER STEP. 
TALLADEGA, ALA., Jan. 11th, 1890. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The letterof Dr. Storrs, published in the last INDEPEND 
ENT, gives me great and unqualified satisfaction. I hearti- 
ly approve of both its thought and its spirit, and do notsee 
how any wise friend of the Board and Missions can dissent. 
Fidelity to the truth would not allow the honored Presi- 
dent to go further, and the broadest charity ought not to 
ask him to take another step. 


Very truly yours, H. S. DE FoREsT. 





BREATHES A KIND, FATHERLY, CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


TERRE HAvrE, IND., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Storrs’s letter of 3d inst., 1 have read as carefully 
asa poor finite mind like mine can do. Altho the candi- 
date, when interrogated, expressed a belief mingled 
with doubt, in a future probation for the heathen world, 
President Storrs was in favor of sending him. But, as I 
uaderstand him, he would do it for several reasons. 

1. Because of the exceptionally favorable impression 
which Mr. Covell made on his mind in regard to his truly 
Christian character and desire to preach the Gospel. 

2. Because there seemed to be in this case a better pros- 
pect of his being led out into the glorious light of Gospel 
truth by engaging him at once in preaching that truth, 
than by sending him back to “‘ Andover” to be further 
poisoned with error. Idon’t understand him as wishing 
to make this case a precedent for others. I hardly know 
whether I am prepared even to sanction that conservative 
and liberal policy. If I thought “ Andover” stood behind 
this last case, and had in any manner been instrumental in 
thrusiing it before the Board, I should hesitate. Judging 
from all the light I now have, Andover is striving to force 
this wild theory upon the Board and upon the Congrega~ 
tional churches. It seems to me that a man who has a 
doubt, a sincere doubt, whether probation, and opportuni- 
ty to repent and believe in Christ, is confined alone to this 
life, is like the “ double-minded man,’ described by James 
ini,9. And verse 8 of chapter iv of the Epistle tells how a 
double-minded man can become a single-minded one. How 
a minister could stand before an educated, heathen 
audience and preach as Christ preached, and as Paul and 
Peter preached, who believed that all who failed to hear 
the Gospél in this life would have an opportuniy in the 
next world, is not clear to my mind. 

1 do admire and apnrove the kind, fatherly and Christian 
spirit of Dr, Storr.'s letter, On the single case of Mr. 


Covell, T believe he noted might And there may arleee 
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aheltahitshelth ealtt cons wiiciliallas. Take away “ An- 
dover,” retire wholly the strong future probation purty, 
which at present is co-operating with “‘ Andover” to foist 
this unwarranted dogma upon the churches and the Ameri- 
ean Board, andI should say “the policy”’—his policy is 


A candidate, taken away from those two influences, and 
strongly urged to find his “‘eschatology”” in a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, might be safely trusted with the 
Gospel among the heathen. S. H. Porrer. 


PRESIDENT FISKE, OF THE ANDOVER TRUSTEES, WOULD 
HAVE A PASSAGE OR TWO OMITTED. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EpiTror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I bave carefully read the letter of Dr. Storrs in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of January 9th. You ask ifI ‘can cordially 
respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs?’’ If you mean, *‘ Do 
you approve of the position taken by Dr. Storrs in his Jet- 
ter accepting the Presidency of the Board, and maintained 
in his recent letter, and defined by his vote in favor of the 
immediate appointment of Mr. Covell?” I answer emphati- 
cally, Yes! If you mean, “Can you indorse all the se:.ti- 
ments and expressions of his recent letter?’ I am obliged 
to say, No! While most of the letter is admirable in 
spirit and languaye, and contains many passages of great 
force and beauty, I cannot assent to some of the views ex- 
pressed and seme of the criticisms made; and cannot but 
wish that a few paragraphs had been entirely omitted, as 
in my judgment they will tend to defeat rather than pro- 
mote the great end Dr. Storrs has in view, viz., the unicn, 
and harmonious co-operation of the ‘‘two wings” of the 
Board. I devoutly thank God that Dr. Storrs has been led 
to take such a position that all the friends of missions can 
rally around him, as they certainly will do if they cor- 
dially accept the platform he has laid down as interpreted 
by his own words and actions. 

Very sincerely yours, D. T. FISKE, 


APPROVES THE PRINCIPLES, 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Lindorse Dr. Storrs’s letter of January 3d, except that in 
view of Mr. Covell’s letter of November 11th—as published 
in The Christian Union—the “ Minute ” of the Prudential 
Committee has seemed and still seems in the utmost con- 
sistent with the instructions of the Board. 


Yours truly, E. CUTLER. 





ANDOVER PERPLEXES ALL HUMAN WISDOM. 


LEXINGTON, MASs., Jan. 11th, 1890, 
TO THE BDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I have read with deep interest the Minute of the Pruden- 
tial Committee penned by Dr. Storrs, his letter in THE INn- 
DEPENDENT of the 9th inst., and your remarks thereon. 

I agree heartily with the statement of principles of action 
contained, or implied, in these different papers and also in 
“the letter of acceptance.”’ I had hoped for increasing una- 
nimity, unless Andover should send in a case that would 
perplex all human wisdom. Now that Andover has done 
that, the old difficulty is renewed ard the animus of the 
Andover party has broken out like asmothered fire getting 
vent. 

The question lying at the bottom of the present excite- 
ment is. Had the Prudential Committee valid reasons, as 
honest men pledged by their office to carry out the inten- 
tions of the Board, to defer their decision upon Mr. Co- 
vell’s case? The excited critics seem to forget that it is 
deferred, not decided. 

I would justify the disposal of the case for the following 
reasovs: 

1. Mr. Covell’s declarations need clearing up. He had 
written: “‘I do not believe that such a view [that of a fu 
ture probation] is precluded by the Bible. The ‘easy, nat- 
ural inference from the two passages in Peter is that a 
future probation is possible.” ‘‘I did not consider the 
drift of the Bible to be against such a view as that of 
future probation.” Again: “Whatever my views may be 
in the future, I ahould at least want the liberty of kelding 
the same doctrines and hypotheses that 1 now hold.” And 
finally: ‘“‘Mvy desire is that my vase be presented to the 
Prudential Committee on its present basis.’’ 

2. He calls his views *‘ductrines and bypotheses,”’ and 
wants liberty from the Committee to “ hold them,” which 
certainly implies to preach them. The Committee would 
stultify itself to send forth a man with its authority to 
use this “ tin blade” if he thought fit. Besides all] this, be 
pushes his doctrine of the universality of the atonement 
to an equality with universal salvation. Can the Commit- 
tee authorize the preaching (“‘ holding’’) of that doctrine 
in that manner if Mr. Covell should find himself confirmed 
and strengthened in his present doctrines and hypotheses ? 
He seems to have taken pains to embarrass the Committee. 
I am confident every missionary will approve of the dispo- 
sition thus far made of the cate. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


APPROVES DR. STORRS'S POSITION IN THE COVELL CASE. 


ELYRIA, OHIO, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to yours of the 9th asking whether I can “cor- 
dially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs,” published in 
your paper of this week, I have to say: 

If an approval of the general statements contained in 
that appeal shall be understood as an approval of the action 
of the Prudential Committee on Mr. Covell’s application, 
which, in connection with comments on that action, have 
called out this appeal, I cannot cordially respond. 

The position held by Dr. Storrs, Vice-President Blatch- 
ford, and others, at the first meeting of the Prudential 
Committee, to cgnsider the application of Mr. Covell, also 
at the adjourned meeting on the following day, when Dr, 
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present and entitled to a vote, that vote from first to last 
would have been in favor of Mr. Covell’s appeintment. 

I greatly fear the postponement of definite and favorable 
action on this application will result in preventing appli- 
cations from many young men and young women, who 
have intended offering themselves for missionary work 
under the American Board, who have given the question 
of a future probation little or no thought, consequently 
have no settled convictions on that subject, while they have 
no doubt as to their love of Jesus Christ and his service, 
and have an earnest desire to be commissioned to go to the 
ends of the earth, if need be, to testify of that love, and en- 
deavor to lea: otliers to accept Christ as their only and all. 
sufficient Saviour. Very truly yours, , 

HEerRMAN ELy. 


Dk. LAURIE AGREES WITH DR. STORRS AS TO PRINCIPLES. 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I do very heartily indorse the principle laid down in bis 
letter of acceptance dated October 3ist 1887, and repeated 
in his letter this week, viz.: ‘‘ That considerate care will. be 
exercised to discriminate between the want of an opinion 
and the presence of one that implies or favors the objection- 
able theory"’; and I regret exceedingly that I cannot see the 
position of Mr. Covellin the same light as our honored Pres- 
ident. Perhapsif 1 had met him as Dr. Storrs has, | should 
agree with one with whom 1 am very loth to differ. 

The whole question relates to the future of thoxe who 
have “ sinned without law,’’ to use the words of the Holy 
Spirit; and he tells us that they shall not have a future 
probation, but ‘‘also perish without law.’’ But Mr. Covell in 
his letter of November 13th, speaks of * the so-called doc- 
trine of the universal decisiveness ot this life,” there being 
no debate about the guilt of those who reject the Gospel. 
Still, let us not make him an offender for a word, but bear 
more fully before we decide. In his letter of November 11th 
he says that ‘IL Cor. v, 10 has no direct bearing on the 
question’; but itsaysthat “we mustall be made manifest 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that each one may re- 
ceive the things donein the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.”” Has that no direct bear- 
ing on the question ? We might infer that this indicates 
‘an opinion that favors the objectionable theory’; but we 
are not left to inference. In the same letter he says: “The 
ouly doctrine that I hold bearing on the question of future 
probatior, is that of a universal atonement which he had 
defined as universal in the sense that every man will have 
4n opportunity to receive its blessings. I do not know how 
it is to be made universal. I have a preference for the view 
that the bistoric Christ is presented,” and that in the nature 
of thecase can only be after death. Do nct such views di- 
rectly ‘‘favor the objectionable theory?” In this same letter 
he speaks in one place of I Peter iii, 19, 20, ‘‘ as favoring the 
idea of future probation,”’ and then refers to it again in the 
same paragraph as affording the natural inference that a 
future probation is possible, tho it could be held only as a 
probable inference. Thenin his letter of November 234, 
he says: ** Whatever my views may be in the future, 1 
should at least want the liberty of holding the same doc 
trines and hypotheses that I now hold’’; and we have 
seen what these are. Now I will not affirm that should he 
go abroad he may not renounce them all; but I wish that 
the prospect for that were brighter than it is. 

In tbis connection I heartily indorse these words of our 
beloved President: ‘‘ It is not the fault of these young men 

that their minds are not clearon a subject so recently 
emerging for discussion. The responsibility is with the 
teachers to whom the students are attached, in whom they 
confide, whose skillin teaching they daily feel; but who 
either fail to give clear instruction on the mysterious state 
to come, or give such instruction as encourages the new 
speculations.”’ THOMAS LAURIE. 


APPROVES THE PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION, 
1804 GREEN St., PHILADELPHIA, PENN., | 
January 13th, 1890. \ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I do “ cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs,’’ ap- 
proving, as I do, the plan of administration concerning 
missionary candidates outlined by him. 


Sincerely yours, Gro. L. WEED. 





VERY WISE AND VERY FAR REACHING. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan, 1ith, 1890. 
To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have received to-day and read with the deepest interest 
in the columns of your paper, the statement by Dr. Storrs, 
and your coment upon it. 

I responded cordially to the appeal of Dr. Storrs in his 
letter of acceptance. I did the same when his position was 
renewed in October last in New York. I do the same with 
this present article which elab rates more fully and admir- 
ably, if possible, his letter of acceptance. 

His position I believe very wise and very far reaching. 
Accepted and enforced, to the letter and the lioe, as well as 
the spirit, as it should be, it will not fail to bring good 
results with all fair-minded men. 

I think it leaves room—as it should, perhaps—to differ 
upon this or that candidate as in the case of Mr. Covell. 
There will always be doubt as to whether such a mind and 
9 instructed comes fairly or not within the proper inter- 
pretation of Dr. Storrs’s position as a whole, as generousand 
yet as conservative as it is; but that will be, if such differ- 
ence occurs, one of judgment and not a difference of privci- 
ple; and the Board will never suffer greatly from any mere 


differences of judgment. With fair-minded men there is | to the apneal of Dr. Storrs. { reply [may say that TI do 


always peace attainable io differences of judgment. 
But the principle laid down by Dr. Storrs will prevent all 


this—to those of us who know it so well—painful scheming | I also heartily agree to Dr. Storrs's interpretation of his 


to foist certain men ard measures upon the Board; to gain 


recognition for the “larger hope,” and the institutions | look for agreement in the Prudential Committee. Mr. 


that teach it as a part of the working force of the Beard, 
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those of our-honest and faithful secretaries and Prudential 
Commitvee who have tried faithfulty to save the Board from 
official commitment to a mischievious heresy. Dr. Storrs’s 
position is admirable and timely, and able to grasp both 
sides of the situation. I cordially and hopefully respond to 
his appeal. MICHAEL BURNHAM. 


NO OTHER WAY. 


341 PLEASANT StT., WORCESTER, MAss., 

: January llth, 1890. { 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I do not see any way but for the Prudential Committee of 
the A. B. C. F. M, to fall in with Dr. Storrs’s letter and ap- 
point Mr. Covell. A. E. P. PERKINS. 


NOT LN FULL ACCORD WITH DR. STORRS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have received and read the copy of Dr. Storrs’s letter 
and your editorial comments. 
I have noticed that when a man drops away from the 
evangelical faith and becomes, say, a Unitarian, he is some- 
what apt to go on the downward road to Universalism, 
Spiritualism, or infidelity. And, therefore, while I think 
Dr. Storrs’s letter is admirable, I should be likely to vote 
against sending aSa missionary a man whose opinions were 
unsettled on the question of a future probation, and 1 
should expect the sending such a man back to Andover for 
further light would result in leading him to a full belief in 
a future probation. My judgment, or feeling, or belief, is 
not, therefore, in full accord with the letter and the com- 
ments. Respectfully yours, HOMER MERRIAM. 


SHOULD 8E ALLOWED TO INTERPRET HIS OWN LETTFR, 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EpirorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I can “cordialiy respond to the appeal.”’ Dr Storrs 
should be allowed to interpret bis own letter, and a Pru- 
dential Committee and secretaries chosen whoshall accept, 
and act in accordance with that interpretation. 

Very truly yours, W. O. GROVER. 





‘* SUFFICIENT EX NIHILO TALK.” 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan, 10th, 1890 
To THE EpitorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In order to reach a conclusion worth anytbing to my own 
conscience, I should want the entire official data before me; 
and then I should be very slow to spread that result before 
the world. In my humble judgment, there is already suf- 
ficient ex nihilo talk. Yours respectfully, 

C. D. HARTRANFT. 


A DEEP AND DIFFICULT QUESTION, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I stood in New York with those who agreed to abide by 
the plan proposed in Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance. The 
recent letter changes nothing, and | still abide by the New 
York vote. The point is a deeper and more difficult one at 
present. Judging from Dr. Thompson’s article in The 
Congregationalist, there are those on the Committee who 
cannot vote to send out a man like Mr. Covell or Mr. 
Noyes, whatever the instructions of the Board may be. I 
agree with Dr. Storrs that Mr. Covell should be sent at 
once. A prompt decision, tho by only a majority of the 
Comwmittee, would have been received better than delay, 
tho unanimity were secured thereby, and he were sent next 
summer. So far as I know, no one wishes to have a future 
probation tangle. Yours very truly, 

ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 


OCCUPIES THE RIGHT GROUND. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Jan. Ist, 1890. 
To THE EpiIroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to yours of the8th inst, I have read Dr. Storrs’s 
valuable letter, and most cordially indorse the same as fully 
taking the ground which I have held upon the Bible view of 
our missionary work for more than seveuty years, and the 
only way tbat men can be sent to the heathen to preach 
the Gospel of Salvation. 

Very respectfully yours, BENJAMIN DOUGLAS. 


THE LETTER WORTHY THE OCCASION AND THE MAN, 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Replying to your favor of the 9th inst., asking me whether 
Icordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs, I would 
say that I do most empbatical 

Its spirit and its text are worthy of the man and of the 
occasion. So far as it relates to the case in hand, it would 
be obviously improper for me, being a member of the Com- 
mittee of Nine, to express any opinion till we have had op- 
portunity to examine all the documents and testimony that 
muy be presented in the case. 

With the determination to act fairly toward all and 
without passion toward any 

I remain respectfully, RALPH EMERSON. 
DR. STORRS WILL HAVE TO CARRY THROUGH WHAT HE 
DEEMS RIGHT. 


; Roxsury, MAss., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
T'O THE EDITOR UF THE INDEPENDENT : 
Your favor is received, asking if I can cordially respond 


most cordially respond to his appeal for peac* and har- 
mony between thé two partiés th the American Board, and 


own letter accepting the presidency. I, however, do not 


Covell will be sent, if at all,-by a bare majority" and not 





Whi'e om the other hand it will relieve the etpain put upon 









sae Cleetetgs ee tide Ceiaiblea aie th We this week’s Con- 
gregationalist that changeis not hoped foron the part of 
the Committee, but on the part of the candidate. Dr. 
Storrs will have to carry through what he considers to be 
right with such help as he can get and with an unrecon- 
ciled minority still remaining. 
Yours very truly, ARTHUR W. TUFTS. 
CORDIALLY APPROVES DR. STORRS’S POLICY, AND TRUSTS 
THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Jan. 11th, 1890, 
To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: . 

As to the main question propounded by you, I answer 
that I most cordially approve that policy of the Board 
which has been so fully and clearly set forth by Dr. Storrs. 
I understand, moreover, that the Board and the Execu- 
tive Committee approve this policy. This is the distinct 
meaning of the vote passed at the last annual meeting by 
the members standing. We are not at liberty to doubt 
that the Executive Committee purpose to carry out the pol- 
icy, and believe that they have been so doing in their action 
upon Mr. Covell’s case. No other supposition is consistent 
with confidence in them as honorable men. 

Whence, then, the difference of judgment among them 
in regard of the appointment of Mr. Covell? Must not a 
majority have been conviaced that bis views concerning 
future probation for the heathen are more advanced than a 
minority believed them to be? It is obvious that in a case 
in which honest ‘‘ doubts” may not be easily distinguished 
from a “dogmatic bias,” it will be difficult to reach a 
upavimous conclusion. Some of the Committee may have 
believed that he has this “ bias,” others that he does not 
have it; while all honestly think themselves to be acting 
upon the principles faid down in Dr. Storrs’s letter. Just 
here, in judging of the evidence, lies the difficulty of acting 
on these principles, a point which has not had the consider- 
ation and discussion which it deserves. 

Plainly, it is too much to expect that, in a case requiring 
the use of a delicate balance, the applicant will surely be 
appointed, althu all the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be trying to carry into efrect the same policy. 
[t seems from Dr. Storrs’s letter that Mr. Covell furnished 
grounds for this honest difference of judgment. ‘“‘ He had 
written some things,”’ says Dr. Storrs, ‘‘ which I regretted, 
and which embarrassed his case before the Committee ”’ 
As to probation after death, he “thoughtit . . . prob- 
ably, but not certainly, indicated by the famous passages 
in Peter.” 

What was the degree of probability in his mind? How 
far would it influence his opinions and labors? Who does 
not see that there is here reason for differing judgments 
hovestly entertained? 

What then? Simply that we confess the wisdom of the 
determination to postpone, for a few months, decisive ac- 
| tion upon his application, in the hope that,in that time, 
+ his views will become so clearly defined as to make the ap- 
plication of accepted principles easy. 

You did not ask me to do more than write whether! can 
cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs. But in just- 
ice to myself I must say that, while T have the utmost con- 
fidence in Dr. Storrs’s judgment upon the merits of Mr. 
Covell’s case, and, as at present advised, am in sympathy 
with his view of it, I do not less confide in the honor and 
sincerity of the majority cf the Committee. 

Yours truly, T. H. HAWKS. 


WANTS DR. STORRS’S POLICY TO PREVAIL. 


KIRK STREET CHURCH, LOWELL, Mass. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I unqualifiedly indorse Dr. Storrs’s letter, and believe 
that the policy seemingly insisted upon by the Committee 
of ‘indiscriminate prohibition’ will put an end to any 
further candidates turning to our Board to be sent abroad 
to those to whom they desire to carry the Gospel. 

Mr. Covell cannot be refused appointment, or even put 
off, without greatly discouraging others, and making the 
Committee at Boston appear to take the ground, “ that if 
any candidate doubts he cannot go.’’? Why Dr. S*‘orrs’s 
minute could not have been adopted, with the resolution 
to appoint Mr. Covell, I fail to see. It was most unfortu- 
nate that it was not; for as it is left, it does not look as if 
Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance was followed in good faitb. 

The whole debate will be re-opened and feeling re-excited, 
and possible separation must ensue, if that letter in its 
broadest interpretation is not to control the policy of the 
Prudential Committee. Had Dr. Storrs’s advice been fol- 
lowed at Boston, Mr. Covell would have been appointed 
and a most unfortunate and untimely issue, been avoided. 

Yours, etc., M. M’G, Dawa. 


. APPROVES IN GENERAL. 


East HARDWICE, VT., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In general I approve of both Dr. Storrs’s letter and your 
editorial comment. Several things trouble me about Mr. 
Covell. I want to be delivered from the feeling that he is 
a tool of Andover. This feelingis forced upon me by utter- 
ances that crop out here and there in much that he says. I 
do not see how Dr. Storrs can make himself appear self- 
consistent, when he approves of a candidate who says that 
the two passages in Peter furnish the ground for “ a rea- 
sonable inference” of a future probation. A reasonable 
inference will be preached. or is almost certain to be 
preached, as a doctrine. It seems to me that to approve of 
a candidate who adheres to such an inference, is to 8urren 
der the whole thing to Andover, [| like all that Dr. Storrs 
says, except as he seems to accord to the young mana 
looser hold upon the doctrine in question than the young 
man seems to have. I wish that Dr. Storrs could write an 
ultimate statement and have the candidate accept it; but 1 
fear that to save the young man to the Board you have got 
to save Andover with him. That is the éptrit of Professor 





by anything likes yoqnimous vote {a his favor, Indeed, 
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[ balieve ia Tae LYDEPENDEAT: and I am going to hope, as 
I pray, that the Lord will guide you both and tothe right 
issue, In undue haste, but truly, C, B. HULBERT. 





“EMINENTLY SOUND AND WISE. 


Faw River, Mass., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I most heartily approve of the position taken by Dr. 
Storrs io relation to applications for missionary appoint- 
ments under the American Board. 

I think it eminently sound and wise, and shall hope to see 
his views prevail in the Prudential Committee. 

Very truly yours, THos. J. BORDEN. 


DR, STORRS CAN BE TRUSTED ‘TO APPLY HIS PRINCIPLES. 


BRANDON, VT., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

TI most heartily agree with the views so ably presented 
in De. Storrs’s letter of January 31, and in his action as a 
member of the Prudential Committee. He, if any one, 
can be trusted to apply wisely the principle laid down in 
his 1 +tter of acceptance, and that he did soin the Covell 
case his own statements make plaiv. Something must be 
conceded if we are to have union and candidates for the 
missionary field; aud something was conceded by the vote 
in New York, pledging the Board to the policy outlined 
by Dr. Storrs, ; 

It is becoming increasingly evident to friends of the 
Boatd that our young men are thinking upon this im- 
portant question. We shall not help them out of their 
difficulties by asking them to resign all liberty of thought 
on this widely discussed topie of our day. I sincerely 
hope that all our friends of the American Board will rally 
to the support of the President in his broad and concilia- 
tory treatment of this vexe1 question, and in his practical 
effort to avert the embarrassment of the work of the 
Board. Yours sincerely, WILLIAM 8S. SMART. 


HARMONIZES WITH DES MOINES AND SPRINGFIELD. 


Port Huron, Mica, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In response to your reqnest, I will give the desired “ ex- 
pression of opinion ”’ on the letter of President Storrs and 
youreditorial ian THe INDEPENDENT for January 9-:h, touch- 
ing the policy of tne America Board. 

Dr. Storrs’s letter gives exactly tne interpretation which 
I hai put on his letter of acceptance after reading it 
twice carefully. This interpretation I have ever regarded 
as in barmony with the actiou of the Board at Des Moines, 
Springfield and New York. Indeed, I regarded the action 
in New York as qualifying the previous action of the Pru- 
dential Committee, and a virtual instruction of said Com- 
mittee to carry Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance into effect. 
As stated in your editorial, tnis platform is the only one I 
can see consistept with trutb and previous action by the 
Board, and wide enough for “ both wings” to rest upon. 
It is true, broad, catholic, conciliating; and on it let us 
stand. Yours frateroally, A. HASTINGS Ross. 


A LETTER EVERYBODY CAN ACCEPT. 


New YOrE, Jan. 11th. 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Storrs’s letter ia your issue of this week breathes 
from first to last the spirit of practical Christianitv. If 
there are any in the Board or among its constituents, con- 
tributors or critics whe cannot accept this letter in ita en- 
tirety as the basis of speech and action they ought to with- 
draw. Yours, Jno. D. CUTTER. 


ONLY GROUND FOR HARMONY AND SUCCESS. 
MALDEN, Mass., Jan, 11th, 1890. 
To THE EpiITorR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your question whether I can “ cordially re- 
spond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs,’’ 1 would say most em- 
phatically, Yes. It isthe only ground on which I can see 
apy hope for harmony and success in our foreign mission- 
ary work. 

I might say much more upon the letter and especially 
upos your editorial comments, but as 1 suppose I have al- 
ready complied with your request, I forbear. 

Respectfully, Wm. H. WILLcox. 


STATESMANLIKE, CATHOLIC, CAUTIOUS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass , Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

While not able to concur in ail respects with Dr. Storrs’s 
letter, published in your issue of January 9tb,I am in hearry 
accord with its practical provisions in the present exi- 
gency. They have the merit, on the one band, of guarding 
every legitimate conservative interest; and, on the other, 
of guaravteeing a certain degree of intellectual and spirit- 
ual liberty—conditions indispensable to all parties con- 
cerned, and too often overlooked by partisans on one side 
or the other. Tho for one reason or another many persons 
will, as in my own case, feel obliged to dissent in some 
respects from the letter, I think ic will command a very 
general and wide consensus of approval. It will impress 
upon conservatives the necessity of a certain guarantee of 
liberty; and upon liberals the weight and respectability 
of the sentiment, in the mass of men, on the side of con- 
servatism. At this point it is that the letter reminds me 
of the occasional cards to the public which President Lin- 
coln used to put forth, hardly satisfactory to doctrinaires 
of any way of thinking, but striking with almost preter- 
patural insight at the great average sense of fairness and 
right. The letter is, practically considered, to put itin a 
word, statesmanlike. 1 hopé that all parties will, for the 
present, unite on it as the best condition, on the wiole, 
for peace, and forget differences in an immediate practical 
endeavor to give missions that impetus for the lack of 
which they have so long languished. 

And yet I cannot forget that we had only three months 
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ago come to precisely this agreement; that all parties 
concerned had joyfully accepted these conditions; that no 
liberal has proposed to violate them; that the conserva- 
tive constituercy of the Board has, with commendable 
fidelity, not proposed to violate them either; that, in short, 
the great body of our peop’e are in statu quo. What, then, 
is the objective of this simply admirable and air-clearing 
address? I will venture so much of a reply as this: Give 
Dr. Storrs an administration, which, however divergent in 
individual opinion it may be, shall, nevertheless, be in 
hearty sympathy at once witb his caution and his catho- 
licity, with his firmness and his transparent fairness, and 
all will be well. Hold, on the other hand, that theological 
partisansh'p is no bar to service as Secretaries or as mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee, and neither this mag- 
uificent letter, nor any enactment of the Board, will avail 
anything. There is only one desideratum now, in fiue, 
namely, absolute official non-partisanship. To secure 
these, without injustice to any, I doubt not the President 
and the Board will address themselves, having the Presi- 
dent for a noble excmplar. 

Very truly yours, D. N. BEACH. 


A HEARTY AMEN. 
BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 10th, 1890, 
To THE EpiIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Did circumstances permit, I should be glad to write at 
greater length; but it may be enough to say, that with all 
my mind and heart I say Amen to the letter of Dr. Storrs 
which appears in the last number of THE INDEPENDENT. 

He will, as I think, take upon himself a most serious re- 
sponsibility, who is willing by any word or act to help 
make it of none effect. Respectfully yours, 

EDWARD HAWES. 


THE UNLY COURSE OF PRACTICAL ADMINISTRATIVE WISDOM. 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I “can cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs’’ so 
far as the letter relates to the appointment of missionaries: 
and this is the point to which your question relates. Dr. 
Storrs’s opinion, as expressed in bis letter of acceptance 
and recently in the Covell case, if loyally followed, wil! 
not only lead safely through the present crisis, but will 
prove the only course of practical administrative wisdom. 

It is surprising, and I think alarming, to see the balance 
turning so thoroughly the other way, and so soon after the 
meeting of the Board in New York. Such is wy opinion. 

Very respectfully yours, J. W. BAcKUs. 


LET DR. STORRS KEEP RIGHT ON, 


MonTcLaAIR, N. J., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Many thanks for the noble letter of Dr. Storrs which you 
have given us this week; it is a fit appendix to his letter of 
acceptance. 

Since that appeared, I have felt his appointment was 
most providential and that, under God. he was to lead the 
Board through its emergencies, and into the “glorious 
light of the liberty of the sons of God.”’ 

His impartial and manly course at the annual meetings 
since aod his hearty indorsement there by mea of every 
shade of opinion, show that he is the man for the place and 
the hour. I hope nothing will deter him from keeping 
rizht on in the same line of action and of princi;les so 
clearly lsid down byhim. Following him in this policy, 
nothing less, nothing more is needed, it seems to me, to in- 
sure the most hearty and prayerful sympathy and co- 
operation of all the great constituency of the Board. 

Yours very truly, SAMUEL J. HOLMEs. 





LET ALL UNITE HEART AND HAND TO CARRY OUT THE 
VIEWS OF THE LETTER. 


NEw YorE, Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read with the greatest care and interest the Jetter 
of Dr. Storrs, and I beg to say,in reply to your inquiry, 
that I can and do most cordially respond to the appeal of 
Dr, Storrs, and most beartily indorse the views he has so 
ably expressed. I earnestly trust that every one, in any 
way connected with the Board, will unite heart and hand 
to carry vut the wise views expressed by President Storrs, 
aod that thus, following these views and guided by Dr. 
Storrs, entire harmony may be restored among all the 
friends of our dear old Board. 

For this 1 shall labor and pray, and while, my sympa- 
thies have run along the lines outlined in the speech of 
Secretary Clark at Des Moines, [ can and do most cor- 
dially indorse the letter of Dr. Storrs and respond to his 
appeal. Faithfully, D. WILLIs JAMES. 


DR. STORRS A GOOD PILOT FOR STORMY SEAS. 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDEST: 
I have just read in your issue of this week, the able letter 
of Presidsnt Storrs, and your editorial comments thereon. 
lam but a plain, practical layman. Accepting the Bible 
as my “ouly rule of faith and practice,” Ihave no sympa- 
thy, and perhaps too little patience with those religious 
teachers, or theological schools, who advance “ theories,”’ 
and engage ia “‘ speculations” outside of the Scriptures. 
In the unhappy issue in the American Board, I have stood 
and still stand firmly with the Prudential Committee and 
the great majority of tbe Board. From the first hour that 
I knew of a vacancy in the office of President, I thought of 
Dr. Storrs to fill it, because of his eminent fitness as a 
pilot in stormy seas. I advocated his election; voted for 
him; indorsed his letter of acceptance, and voted for it at 
the recent meeting as our platform, and since then have 
recommended that he be allowed to interpret it in future 
administration, Tais letter gives us bis interpretation, ip 





practical application. 

I accept it, and trust that the secretaries and members 
of the Prudential Committee (who are worthy of all honor) 
will he able to accept and adopt it as a rule for future ad- 


ministration A. C. Barstow. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE EQUAL 
TO THE EMERGENCY. 
15 NoRTH AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your question is van I “cordially respond to the appeal 
of Dr. Storrs ?”’ , 

A careful reading of Dr. Storrs’s letter shows it to bea 
plain statement of his relation to what is known as “the 
Covell case’’; and like everything emanating from such a 
distinguished and reliable source, fair to all parties eon- 
cerned. The only persons who may not derive much com- 
fort from the letter are, I should say, the professors of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

That all who are interested in foreign missions earnestly 
desire a peacefal solution to the present unhappy contro- 
versy, peed not be stated. , 

That the Prudential Committee and the Secretaries of 
the American Board are men who have a right to «xpect 
the confidence of the churches, none who know them will 
deny. Certainly the silence of Dr. Alden amid the heaps cf 
abuse which have been bestowed upon him attracts atten- 
tion and admiration, even if some of his views appear, as 
Dr. Storrs expresses it, to be at variance “in ma'ters of de- 
tail’ with those held by some members of the Prudential 
Committee. 

The Prudential Comittee hold a trust; as such they are 
bound to sacredly guard it. If they do not wi-ely or faith- 
fully administer it, the corporate members can at any 
annual meeting makea change in the Committee. 

As one of the corporate members I feel that no anxiety 
need be manifested as to the management of this trust. If 
Dr. Storrs and the Prudential Committee, of which he is 
ex-officio a member, cannot settle “‘ the Covell case”’ or any 
other matter that properly comes before them, I doutt if 
anonymous newspaper correspondents or unnecessarily 
excited or over-zealous friends can. 

I rejoice that the great work is progressing with larger 
promise than ever and with richer harvests. Let uvi ed 
prayers arise that all who are called to the foreign work 
may be so instructed and so guided that t‘iey shall be 
“‘ fuithful ambassadors ”’ of Christ. 


Yours truly, Jas. M."W. HALL. 





ENTIRE CONFIDENCE IN DR. STORRS. 


DETROIT, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In answer to the question inclosed, I am glad to say 
that I heartily approve the course of President Storrs in the 
case of Mr. Dovell. Certainly that young man was entitled 
to a commission from the A. B. C. F. M. on the terms set 
forth in Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance. Account the, 
therefore, among the firm supporters of the President in 
this particular case. I bave, beside, so much confidence in 
the Christian and statesmanlike wisdom of Dr. Storrs that 
I am not likely hereafter to differ with him on auy ques- 
tion of administrative policy. Ino saying this, I condemn 
by implication, the obstructive an:l inquisitorial temper of 
one ortwo other members of the Prudential Committee. 
You call for no argument and I offer none. 

= ZACHARY EDpy. 


DR. STORRS IS RIGHT. 


New Lonpon, Corn., Jan 1itb, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
TI am in the heartiest accord with the letter of Dr. 
Storrs. I think he is right, and I think his position will be 


indorsed by a very large majority of the Board and its sup-. 


porters, to the exclusion of the positions occupied by both 
extremes. It is to be hoped that an opportunity will be 
afforded to vote on the matter before the next Annual 
Meeting. Truly yours, JAS. GIBSON JOHNSON. 


PREPARES THE WAY FOR FURTHER ACTION. 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I could more cordially respond to the suggestion of Pres- 
ident Hopkins, that the doctrinal fitness of missionary 
candidates be determined hy an ecclesiastical council than 
to the appeal of Dr. Storrs; but till action already taken 
by the Board is modified, Dr. Storrs’s “‘ plan of admiwistra- 
tiou’”’ carried outin good faith, shall have my support. It 
tends to preserve to the Board its entire constituency and 
prepares the way, I think, for further action that shal! re- 
vive the old-time affection for the Board and awaken rew 
enthusiasm for missions. J. L. JENKINS. 


IN FULL ACCORD WITH DR. STORRS. 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I am in most hearty sympathy with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the letter of Dr. Storrs and in the editorial, and 
most cordially responi to his appeal. Indeed, before the 
Springfield meeting I had expressed the same view as to 
the proper limit of possible appointment of missionary 
candidates, having written to The Congregationalist (Sep- 
tember 15th, 1887) almost in the same terms-as Dr. Storrs 
wrote later in his letter of acceptance: ‘If a missionary 
candidate, fully accepting the Word of God, says that he 
does not find any ground for a theory of future probation, 
and has no speculation in regard to it, that ought to be 
sufficient without pressing him to be prepared to deny its 
possibility’; and 1 suggested a resolution recommending 
that the Prudential Committee should discriminate be- 
tween those eommitted toa false hypothesis and those who 
were merely unprepared to pronounce it impossible. Some- 
thing like this was discussed in the famous vestry “cau- 
onus” at Springfield; and it was felt that new instructions 
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would be liable to various interpretations, and that the 
resolution least liable to misconstruction would be one 
indorsing the interpretation given by the Committee to 
the Des Moines action “ as shown by thetr appointments” 
—namely, rejecting one who “ accepted the hyputhesis of a 
future probation,” and appointing one who left the whole 
matter in the hands of God; and this was the resolution 
there agreed to, and was the action really taken by the 
conservative majority at Springfield. I sincerely hope the 
platform of the President’s letter will pow be heartily 
accepted by all; and unless there is evidence that Mr. Co- 
vell was pushed forward in the interest of a party, present- 
ing a statement prepared for a party purpose under the 
direction of party leaders, I wish that he could be speedily 
appointed, and the harm done to the truth by the oppor- 
tunity now afforded for representing its friends as intoler- 
ant could be avoided. Yours truly, 
HENRY FAIRBANKS. 


WILL DO MUCH TO CLEAR THE AIR OF PARTIAL AND 
PARTISAN REPRESENTATIONS. 


NorWICcH, Conn., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: : 

I am in hearty sympathy with Dr. Storrs in the view he 
takes of the way to deal with applicants for appointment 
under the A. B. C. F. M. 

I have not sufficient knowledge of the case of Mr. Covell 
to give an opinion as to the application of this principle of 
action in this instance. I have great confidence in the Pru- 
dential Committee—as it is now constituted—and believe 
that the large and wise and generous views expressed by Dr. 
Storrs will do much to strengthen confidence op all sides. 
His letter will do much to clear theair of partial and par- 
tisan representations. May he be sustained to do the great 
work which he has begun. 

Yours truly, LEWELLYN PRATT. 


CONCURS WITH DR. STORRS. 


26 WEsT 26TH St., NEW YORK, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your request for my views on Dr. Storrs’s let- 
ter in THE INDEPENDENT of the 9th inst., I beg to say that I 
concur with him “that young men of fine parts, of fine 
promise, of a fervent consecration and an earnest mission- 
ary temper, should not be peremptorily repelled by the 
Board, because, without having reached a conclusion which 
it disapproves, their minds, under the influence around 
them, arein a transition state of doubt.” But one who 
wishes to go out to preach and teach the doctrine of a future 
probation, or has been put forward to test the Prudential 
Committee, I would keep at home. In regard to the move- 
ment to bring the Board into closer relations with its con- 
stituency I would suggest that the present corporate mem- 
bers be divided by lot into five classes, one to go out at the 
end of the first year, another at the end of the second (and 
soon). New members hereafter to be elected for five years 
by the corporate and honorary members together. If nec- 
essary the constitution should be amended so as to con- 
form to this. Yours respectfully, Z. STILEs ELy. 


NO LIVING MAN 80 WELL QUALIFIED TO JUDGE COR- 
RECTLY OF THE PREMISES. 


MALDEN, MAss., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Storrs’s piper, like almost everything that comes 
from him, is masterful. Tne spirit of it is beyond criti- 
cism. Admitting his premises, his cooclusions are inev- 
itable and irresistible. Moreover, in this case, no living 
man is so well qualified as he to judge correctly of the 
premises. He wrote the letter which is now practically 
the platform of the Board. Heknows what it means, He 
has personally examined the candidate for missionary 
service, Mr. Covell. He says, appoint the young man asa 
missionary. I would not for a moment put my judgment, 
in this case, on a level with that of Dr. Storrs, or even over 
against his. 

Judging of Mr. Covell’s position from his written 
statements alone, he does regard the hypothesis of a fu- 
ture probation as receiving support from Scripture by way 
of inference. He has commi:ted himself as in ‘‘ favor” of 
the speculative scheme of the new departure men, 80 far as 
he understands it, and, in particular, asin favor of theidea 
of a future probation. And his position, thus understood, 
does not fulfill the conditions upon which, according to 
Dr. Storrs’s letter, a candidate for missionary service can 
be accepted. Yet in saying this I do not put my puny 
opinion against the weighty judgment of Dr. Storrs; for he 
expressly affirms that there are some things in Mr. Covell’s 
written statements which he regretted to find there. 

Dr. Storrs’s article will do great good. His condemna- 
tion of the spurious new theology, and of a notion of a fu- 
ture probation in particular, is crushing. It will open wide 
the eyes of some deceived and blinded youngmen. He 
stands up grandly for loyalty to the authority of the Board; 
and your editorial is a fitting and worthy accompaniment 
of his grand paper. 

There is one bearing, however, of the Covell case, which 
some of us are compelled to take intc account, but of which 
Dr. Storrs can have little knowledge, I refer to its bear- 
ing upon Professor Smyth’s case now before the Supreme 
Court of our State. The simple truth is, there would not 
be now, and there never would have been, any trouble in 
the American Board, had it not been tor the theological 
revolution attempted at Andover. The moment the An- 
dover case is decided in favor of the Visitors,the troublein 
the American Board will cease. These relentless attacks 
upon the management of the Prudential Committee, these 
bitter and reckless assaults upon personal character, as in 
the case of Dr. Alden, one of the best and kindest-hearted 
men who ever lived, and all the false. and slanderous rep- 
resentations made by two of the Boston daily papers, are 
designed to create such a heated and raging public opinion 
as shall compel the Prudential Committee to commis- 
sion new departure men as missionaries, and to give the 








indorsement of the great American Board to the new An- 
dover theology. : J 

' I suppose you simply wished an expression of my undi- 
vided opinion of Dr. Storrs’s article and your editorial. This 
1 have given, perhaps of too great length. 1! will only add, 
that no one paper has done as much in aid of those who are 
striving for truth and righteousness in Andover Seminary 
or in the American Board, as THE INDEPENDENT. Many 
hearts have been full of thankfulness to Mr. Bowen, and 
have praised God for Taz INDEPENDENT. 

Fraternally yours, J. W. WELLMAN. 


AGREES WITH EVERY GENERAL PRINCIPLE LAID DOWN. 


OBERLIN, O., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your request that I should write you “ whether I can 
cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs,” in your issue 
of January 9th, is at hand. In reply I would say that I 
have carefully read his recent utterance and re-read his 
letter of acceptance; and if I rightly apprehend his lan- 
guage, I do most cordially agree with every general princi- 
ple there laid down. Any man who “ decisively and delib- 
erately’’ holds the doctrine of a future probation Dr. Storrs 
would not appoint; but a man who has doubts on the sub- 
ject, while he yet does not find the new theory sustained by 
the Bible, and does not hold it asa part of an accepted 
speculative scheme—the Board in that case is to “ discrimi- 
nate between a want of an opinion, end the presence of one 
which implies or favors the objectionable theory.”’ And if 
it does not find the latter, ‘‘no hindrance shall be inter- 
posed to his immediate appointment.’’ I do, and have al- 
ways cordially approved of this position. The Secretaries 
and Prudential Committee without exception, I under- 
stand, do the same. It ought to be said, however, that the 
acceptance of these principles does not settle the question 
of Mr. Covell. That question depends upon whether his 
case by fair interpretation can be brought within the scope 
of these principles. If it can (as I hope it may) he ought to 
be appointed; if not, not. Dr. Storrs, afterconference with 
the candidate, seems to think it can, altho he regrets some 
statements which the candidate made—the majority of the 
Committee in view of these same statements advised delay. 
The difference in judgment is a natural one in so intricate 
acase. If Mr. Covell had accepted Dr. Storrs’s statement 
of his belief in lieu of his own letters (a change which, I 
understand, would have made him acceptable to the Com- 
mittee) there would have been no difference of opinion 
anywhere as to his case. But as Mr. Covell declined to do 
that, and determined to stand by his letters, it suggests 
that there might be found “the presence of an opinion 
which does imply or favor the objectionable theory,” and 
so would justify the delay. However that may be, I have 
absolute confidence in the wisdom, integrity and Christian 
spirit of allthe Prudential Committee as it now stands, and 
feel assured that they will reach a right conclusion, and all 
the better if let alone Sincerely yours, 

JAMES BRAND. 


HEARTILY INDORSES EVERY WORD OF THE LETTER. 


NEW LONDON, ConN., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 
I have read carefully, and with deep interest, the letter of 
Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, for which I desire to thank him. 
I entirely agree in the views expressed by Dr. Storrs, and 
heartily indorse every word of his letter. 


Yours truly, J. N. HARRIS. 


AGREES WITH DR. STORRS ON THE MAIN QUESTION. 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Replying to your very pertinent question of 7th inst.: 
‘*Can you cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs, 
etc.”’? would say, [am in full accord with Dr. Storrs in 
the statement of his views concerning the main question; 
but having had the opportunity of reading the official cor- 
respondence between the Prudential Committee and Mr. 
Covell, also Mr. Covell’s statement of religious views and 
beliefs, [ cannot agree with Dr. Storrs when he says: ‘‘I 
was prepared to vote for his appointment.’’ Nor does this 
agree with what he said later in his communication, viz.: 
“Tam so conservative in theology as not to have as much 
patience as have some others . with the theory, or 
hypothesis, of opportunity for repentance into life eternal 
beyond the grave.” i 

When a student studying for the ministry, or to become 
a missionary, forms his opimions upou eschatology, from 
reading the book ‘Progressive Orthodoxy,” and not 
from study of the Bible, I think the Prudential Com- 
mittee have decided wisely in asking the young man to 
wait. Very respectfully yours, 

FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. 


STANDS SQUARELY WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


DETROIT, MIcH., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read Dr. Storrs’s letter with much interest, and 
hasten to give you, according to your request, the impres- 
sion it makes upon my mind. 

I say, then, unhesitatingly, that I like it. It points out, 
in my judgment, the only available way out of the trouble- 
some dilemma in which the Board is unfortunately placed 
—avowed believers in the “ larger hope,” or the doctrine of 
a future probation, to be peremptorily rejected; honest 
doubters, whose doubts lie outside Scripture teachings, to 
be tolerated, with the hope and expectation that these 
doubts will at length yield to a more careful thought 
under the new light furnished by actual missionary experi- 
ence. As Dr. Storrs suggests, these doubts are usually 
more the fault of their theological teachers than of the 
young men themselves; and if there could be some way de- 
vised of eliminating the one instead of the other, I cannot 
but think it would result in an infinite gain to the blessed 
cause we are seeking to promote. ~ 





I say, then, decidedly, that I am ready, as one of the cor- 


porate members of the Board, to stand squarely with its 
President in the position he outlines in his letter. May the 
good Lord soon grant us peace from our present disturb- 
ances. Yours truly, Purto R. Hurp. 


COMMANDS HIS HEARTIEST COMMENDATION. 


AMHERsT, N. H., Jan. 13th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dr. Storrs’s letter, it is a valuable document; and what he 
says of the method of dealing with candidates for missionary 
service commands my heartiest commendation. As to the 
action at Boston, I am not disposed to pass judgment on 
the Prudential Committee, as I have not all the data de- 
sirable. { deprecate any strife, and I hope President Storrs 
will succeed in securing harmony. The editorial comments 
on the letter seem to me essentially sound and in the right 
spirit. The churches will not sustain the Board if there 
be any wide departure from the prevailing sentiment as to 
sin and its penalty. Yours sincerely, J.G. DAVIs. 


DR. STORRS’S POSITION CLEAR AND REASONABLE. 


CONCORD, N. H., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
TO THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read carefully and with interest the letter of 
President Storrs. 

I heartily accepted the platform of his letter of accept- 
ance, and in good faith responded to it in New York. 

I still hold to it, and to the clear, reasonable position of 
this letter. - Yours sincerely, F. D. AYER. 


A PRACTICABLE, SAFE AND WISE CONCLUSION. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

With those parts of Dr. Storrs’s letter which discuss the 
real question at issue—namely, how to deal with young 
men who offer themselves for missionary service—I am in 
hearty accord. His attitude toward the young men is sym- 
pathetic and paternal; his appeal to the Board and its con- 
stituency is frank and courageous; and his solution of the 
vexed problem seems to be practicable, safe and wise—to 
which it is to be hoped all the members of the Prudential 
Committee will cordially subscribe and in good faith con- 
form their action; in which event we may confidently look 
for a speedy termination of the troubles of the past five 
years. Yours faithfully, M. H. BUCKHAM. 


SEEKING THE BEST INTEREST OF THE BOARD. 


LOWELL, Mass., Jan. 18th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I am in full sympathy with Dr. Storrs. I think he is in 
pursuit of the best interest of the American Board. 
Let us bave peace. Truly yours, S. G. MACK. 


PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD HEARTILY CONCURS. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPEND!: NT: 
I heartily concur in the practical suggestions contained 
in the letter of Dr. Storrs. Yours very truly, 
JAS. H. FAIRCHILD. 


HEARTILY INDORSES THE LETTER. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I can most heartily indorse the letter in the language of 
the closing paragraph of your editorial upon it. 

Perhaps this is all I need to write. But my exact posi- 
tion may be made a little more clear by adding that it is 
my deep conviction that speculative instructors, who seek 
to be wise above that which is written; who set obscure 
passages of Scripture, which are of doubtful interpreta- 
tion, above the plain declaration of the inspired Apostle, 
that the heathen are without excuse, are largely responsi- 
ble for the present nebulous state of mind of many theo- 
logical students on the subject of eschatology. But I 
would not have the young men punished for the-sins of 
their instructors any more than for Adam’s sin, altho they 
and we all must suffer for both. When they adopt them 
and make them their own, they must, of course, suffer the 
consequences. 

The Prudential Committee should, andI am sure will, 
exercise all the charity possible in the consideration of 
each case, consistent with a faithful administration of the 
solemn trust which has been committed to them. In the 
pinion of many discerning men, if the guardians of trust 
funds in all our educational institutions had been faithful 
to the trust committed to them, the present unhappy con- 
troversy would never have had an existence, or, at least, 
it would not have assumed its present proportions. Cer- 
tain it is that the developments of the last few years have 
led not a few men of means to question whether it is pos- 
sible to so secure trust funds that they will certainly be 
used to carry out the intent of the donors. Our younger 
educational institutions are suffering to-day from this un- 
toward influence. 


Cordially and fraternally, Wa. H. WARREN. 


WISE AND TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 
4545 DREXEL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, { 
January 11th, 1890. ) 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your letter I would say: The sentiments so 
ably expressed in Dr. Storrs’s letter meet my hearty ap- 
proval. One could hardly justify himself in contributing 
money to support a missionary, however abie and brilliant, 
while he taught the heathen that he hoped a better oppor- 
tunity. for the acceptance of Christ would be presented 
hereafter,if he did not hear of Him in this life. This surely 
would be not only wasteful but almost if not quite crimi- 
nal, This is a sufficient reason for rejecting all who hold 
these views. 





The embarrassment comes in dealing with young and im 
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mature but earnest and devoted applicants, into whose 
minds unwise and ambitious professors have sowedthe seeds 
of doubt and perplexity. They must necessarily be dealt 
with, as Dr. Storrs advises, separately, and each on its own 
merits. For this reason each member of the Prudential 
Committee must act on his own judgment as to the final 
effect of the contagion to which the applicant has been ex- 
posed and on whose mind it has taken some hold. 

The conclusions of a majority of the Committee, when 
finally reached, ought to settle each case for the applicant, 
for the Board, and for its real friends. Neither those who 
are held to be conservative nor others classed as liberals 
should be criticised by those who are, in fact, friendly to 
the success of the work of the Board. 

While the atmosphere of Andover is not such as would 
be chosen as an antidote for future probation poison, it may 
be that in a case of the present import. , an overd 
will be given which will have the same desirable effect. 

In the present status of affairs, it seems as thothesugges- 
tions made by Dr. Storrs are in all respects wise and time- 
ly, and that all ought to be able to stand on a platform so 
fully in accord with the professed judgment of both parties 
to this unfortunate controversy. 

Yours truly, 











W. E. HALE. 


THE EXISTING WRANGLE AN INSULT TO OHRISTIANITY. 
Dorcuester, Jan. 16th, 1890. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

I have read carefully Dr. Storrs’s letter and your edito- 
rial, and shall take the liberty of stating the subject as it 
has presented itself to me. Here is a body of man banded 
together solely to advance a most holy cause all over this 
planet, stopping in their work to have a disgraceful 
wrangle on a fine point in theology, concerning which one 
man knows as much as another, and no one knows any- 
thing, and concerning which any intelligent men would*be 
justified in having no opinion whatever. The existing 
wrangle is an insult to the Christianity both sides profess to 
honor. It is pitiful to see the distinguished head of this 
missionary society reduced to the necessity of taking sev- 
eral columns of your paper, mainly, as it seems to me, to 
show his colleagues the A BC of their duty. For I un- 
derstand him to say, in effect (and my own experience has 
fully taught me the truth of his view) that where one has 
unimportant doubts, he has only to lay them on the shelf 
and go about his duty to God and man, and when he goes 
to look for his doubts, they will have vanished, no more to 
be found. So, ifthis Board finds an enthusiastic Christian 
young man, otherwise sound, but with a few unimportant 
crotchets, perhaps inseparable from early manhood, in 
God’s name let him be sent, and his crotchets will speedily 
vanish. 

Dr. Storrs’s letter appears extremely damaging to his 
conservative colleagues, and it also seems to me that, if 
this wrangle continues, the American Board will have the 
ridicule, pity and contempt of all right-thinking people, in 
or out of the Church. . In all this mournful mess, it is 
quite comical to hear Dr. Storrs pay to the Home Secretary 
the same compliment which Jonathan Edwards pays to 
the Devil. The Dr. says:* I shall not fail affectionately to 
honor his soundness in doctrine or his fidelity to his con- 
victions.’”’” And Edwards says: *‘ The Devil is orthodox in 
his faith; he believes the true scheme of doctrine; he is no 
Deist, Socinian, Arian, Pelagian or Antinomian; the arti- 
cles of his faith are all sound, and in them he is thoroughly 
established. Thus the Devil has undoubtedly a 
wreat degree of speculative knowledge in divinity: having 
been, as it were, educated in the best divinity school in the 
universe, viz., the Heaven of heavens. And it is 
evident he has a great speculative knowledge of experi- 
mental religion by his being able to imitate it so artfully 
and in such a manner as to transform himself into an angel 
of light.” JOHN L. BARRY. 


NO GROUND FOR DISSENT FROM THE POLICY AND PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE LETTER. 


KALAMAZOO, MIcH., Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To Tae Eprtror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Being a Freshman in the Board, [ feel both embarrass- 
ment and incompetency in endeavoring to meet your 
wishes. However, 1 am very glad that our worthy Presi- 
dent has seen fit to give the world a letter so personal at 
this time, and of such fullness, frankness and clearness. 

I regard that letter as among his best and wisest official 
acts. I share the pain which the apparent necessity for 
such an open letter seems to force upon one so liberal, fair 
and pacific. 

There seems to me to be no present ground for dissent, 
from the principles and policy so clearly defined and out- 
lined, in said letter, for the guidance of the Board, if I 
rightly apprehend them. 

It is true, also, that, in the interior’we are so remote from 
the seat of war, and consequently so nearly free from the 
polemic, atmospheric, and epidemical conditions, of politi 
cal, educational and theological Boston and vicinity, as to 
be, in a large degree, incompetent to render opinions, fair 
and just to all parties in interest, in the Covell case and 
others of similar bearing. 

I think one needs to hear the examination for himself, to 
be able fairly to judge of the wisdom of approving any ap- 
plicant; and as we cannot hear, we must trust those whom 
we have set for the purpose of hearing and judging. No 
doubt each candidate should be examined personally and 
independently of preceding candidates. 

Fach must stand on his own statements, oral and written, 
and under the instructions of the Board should in no case 
hold favorable opinions touching the unscriptural doctrines 
and hence unwarranted “ hopes,” in issue. z 


I think the point Dr. Storrs thakes touching the probabil- 


ity of change of views, in many particulars, after a few 


years’ experience in missionary work and evangelistie labor 


well taken. 


If, every ten years the Seminary professors could exchange 


places with missionaries, both teachers and taught would 
undoubtedly be profited, to say the least, 


THE iNDIEPENDENT. 


From what I gatherfrom Dr. Storrs’s “ regret’ touching 
some writings of Mr. Covell, and what Professor Ryder 
writes about the studies, investigations and candor of Mr. 
Covell, lam not quite clear about his immature opinions 
touching eschatology. 

You will see, dear brother, how difficult for thoseso far 
removed from the Board rooms and their immediate sur- 
roundings, and necessarily unacquainted with candidates 
and relying only on the press and pen of prejudiced, and 
too often acrimonious writers for information, to fairly and 
correctly apprehend the issues in each particular case, and 
judge between good, but widely different brethren who are 
at the front, and fully acquainted with the bearings and 
relations of the facts in every case. 

From ’62 to 651 was at the tront, and I am sure that 
T could better judge of any engagement and the justifiable- 
ness of any extraordinary war measure or action than my 
stay-at home brother patriot. 

Ido not think that tae action of the Committee either 
way in the Covell case would seriously affect the vital in- 
) terests and progressive work of the Board; however, I know 
nothing of the vital and pivotal points in the case. I feel 
it is safe to rest in the wisdom and mature judgment of the 
majority of the Committee, and especially so in the excite- 
ment of the hour. We must trust in God. 

Yours fraternally, W. W. Waterman. 

P.S. I should follow Dr. Storrs’s suggestion with equal 
confidence. 


GIVES HIS UNHESITATING SUPPORT. 


RUTLAND, Vt., Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read with care Dr. Storrs’s letter and editoral 
thereon. In the nature of things, one outside the Com- 
mittee-room, even if endowed with editorial omniscience, 
can pass no intelligent judgment on the case of a mission- 
ary applicant as 1t comes before them. 

I must therefore regard much that has been recently 
written by partisans as both impertinent and misleading, 
and tending to make chronic difficulties which the Pres- 
ident and those who think as he does are patiently striving 
to remove. 

As now made up, I have confidence in our Prudential 
Committee. In particular dol indorse and commend the 
President’s letter of acceptance and his late application of 
its intent to a particular case. He has my unhesitating 
support in making the treatment of applicants for service 
therein set forth the established policy of the Board. 

In saying this I ask leave to add: I am and have been 
Conservative in theology. But [ am for peace in the 
American Board. Those who know my action on a test 
question at our late meeting in New York, are aware 
how much I wish to relieve the Board from any{seeming 
committal to an exclusive or resentful attitude toward those 
who hold another view than the one that has shaped the 
policy of the Committee in making appointments to service. 

As to such appointments, I think each case should be 
treated by itself, strictly upon its merits, the personality of 
the applicant entering as a large make-weight into the de- 
cision. 

Missionary candidates have been supposed to have in 
them some sturdiness. [s the fear of inquisitorial severity 
at the hands of our Prudential Committee a promising 
sign of standard quality for a good missionary ? Is the 
demand to be appointed to service at once, if at all, be- 
coming in one who cannot possibly enter his field till 
months of preliminary study have been completed ? That 
certainly is not the spirit in which other callings in life 
are taken up. 

Yours sincerely, G. W. PHILLIPS. 


THE PROPOSED METHOD CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 


EVANSTON, ILL., Jan. 15th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read carefully Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s letter, and will 
give you briefly my impression of it, at the same time 
premising that being a Presbyterian I ought to speak re- 
servedly in regard to a question which concerns primarily 
the interests of the Congregational denomination. 

I fully accord with Dr. Storrs’s position in relation to the 
inexpediency of appointing as foreign missionaries men 
who accept the doctrine or ‘* speculation” of a future pro- 
bation in any form. I cannot agree with him as to the 
safety and wisdom of appointing men for that work who 
have not reached any decision on that important question. 

1, It may be true that the doctrine of a future probation, 
or probation after death, does not so directly affect the 
question as to the evil of sin as some other kindred doc- 
trines; fur example, that of universal salvation. Butsome 
forms of Universalism may be so construed as to make the 
difference between them and the doctrine in question as to 
sin, scarcely cognizable. And the like may be said as to 
some forms of serious error regarding vicarious atonement 
and inspiration. It seems to me, therefore, extremely im- 
portant to guard carefully against any action that would 
be liable to result in the sending ont of missionaries hold- 
ing the doctrine of a future probation —a liabiliity that 
would certainly be incufred by the actual appointment of 
men who have not yet decided in their own minds the im- 
portant question at issue. I regard the doctrine of another 
probation after this life as a near approach to the doctrines 
of annihilationism on the one hand, and restorationism on 
the other. I would for this reason as well as for the mis- 
chievous effects of the doctrine itself, guard against any 


error. It is dangerous to sport on the verge of a precipice. 
I think the only safe course is to ascertain first that our 
candidates for foreign missions are already sound in the 
essential faith of the churches, and not merely that they 
are apparently good and earnest men and are not com- 
mitted against what we regard asimportant truth. Let 
them wait before appointment until they can positively 
accept the received doctrine of the Church at large. Why 
not have them wait? Of course I would not peremptorily 

















action that might open the door for the admission of this. 
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reject a doubter on this subject; but I would not be com- 
mitted to send out Thomas before his doubt has been re- 
solved. 

2. The position of Dr. Storrs seems to favor the commit- 
ment of the Board and the Prudential Committee to the 
policy of commissioning all young men otherwise promis- 
ing who are, and may continue to be, agnostics on the sub- 
ject of a future probation. It does not appear that in the 
case that gave rise to Dr. Storrs’s letter, the young man 
expressed any conviction or prevailing tendency to convic- 
tion on the one side or the other. He did not regard the 
Scriptures, especially the famous passages in Peter, as 
proposing another probation. But did he express a pre- 
vailing tendency to regard the Scriptures as favoring the 
positive doctrine that probation ends with the present life? 
I find no such intimation. Do we, then, wish to have the 
Committ ee and the Board committed to the indorsement 
or allowance of agnosticism on this question, in its appoint- 
ments for missionary service? 

3. But Dr. Storrs hopes that further reflection and practi- 
cal devotion to the missionary work will eventually re- 
move the doubts of such young men. But their doubts 
may continue and become chronic. And is not this result 
likely to occur when those young men come into contact 
with acute heathen who press the question, ‘‘ What has 
become of our ancestors, if Christianity be true?’’ And it 
should be considered in this connection that such young 
men are probably of speculative mental tendency, as their 
very doubts seem toimply. I should regard Dr. Storrs’s 
supposed cure for the agnosticism of such missionaries as 
more than precarious, as more likely to fail than to be suc- 
cessful. 

But Dr. Storrs intimates that the malady may be healed 
before the young men complete their theological studies. 
But is this probable under such instructions as are given 
at Andover by the champion supporters—authors—of the 
doctrine in question? AndIdo not see how any distinc- 
tion can be made between the seminaries at which the 
commissioned men are to complete their studies. 

4. Suppose, what is not improbable, that the young ag- 
nostics, after they are commissioned, become positive de- 
fenders of the new doctrine before or after they go out? 
Who can accuse them of acting in bad faith if they preach 
and teach as well as hold the doctrine which they have 
embraced and about which they were doubting when they 
were commissioned? Can the Prudential Committee con- 
sistently refuse to permit such missionaries-to go forth, or 
continue in the field? I think I see in this policy the seeds 
of a conflict more severe and bitter than that which it is 
now proposed to hea! by such a compromise. 

5. Dr. Storrs suggests that the Andover doctrine is a new 
one in eschatology, about which there are doubters even 
in the Presbyterian Church. We can guess who the 
Presbyterian professor is, of whom he speaks. But whether 
his testimony as to the fact is reliable or not, it remains 
clear to some of us that the policy of our Board and its 
Prudential Committee on this subject must be either 
positive or negative on a question of thiskind. They must 
either require candidates for foreign missionary work to 
approve the received doctrine of the churches on this sub- 
ject, in a positive form, or leave them at liberty to occupy 
any position they may choose on this question. No mid- 
dle ground will be pussible to be occupied for any long 
period. If agnosticism is to be allowed one such subject, 
it must and will be permitted on many other kindred sub- 
jects. 

I honor Dr. Storrs’s desire-for conciliation, and only re- 
gret that his method of attaining it does not commend it- 
self to my judgment. I have never been a stickler for nice 
distinctions in theology. But in the present case it seems 
to me that there is a great principle at stake which cannot 
be safely surrendered either in whole or in part. 

Yours most truly, R. W. PATTERSON. 


THE CHURCHES WILL SUSTAIN DR. STORRS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Jan. 15th, 1490. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Replying to yours of the 7th instant, I have carefully 
read Dr. Storrs’s letter, also your comments thereon. I am 
pleased with your editorial, and fully agree with Dr. Storrs, 
as I always have; he shows the genuine, sound, Christian 
common sease, which has to quite an extent been lacking in 
some members of the Prudential Committee and their ad- 
visers ever Since the time when they kept Mr. Hume 
awuay from his loved work so many weeks, to see if possibly 
he had not become a wicked backslider; the same unwise 
course as, I think,was followed in the case of Miss Judson, 
Mr. Noyes and Miss Daniels, and now with Mr. Covell. 
Miss Judson and Miss Daniels were finally approved and 
sent; the latter case was not made very public, but I knew 
all about it and very much disapproved of the course pur- 
sued which was in some of its features wholly inexcusable 
and uncalled for. I tear that there will be no peace or 
unity until some changes are made at the Mission 
Rooms in Boston. Men are so apt to cling to their own 
opinions, even sometimes the best of men; and it will be 
found, I think, that Dr. Thompson and Dr. Alden are that 
sort of men. I say this in no heated or prejudiced state of 
mind, but have been forced to this conclusion from facts 
that have come to me during the last few months and 
years. Why lose such a man as the Hon. Alpheus Hardy? 
(I mean before his death.) J. C. Tyler, Esq., another cor- 
porate member of Boston (lately dead), for many years one 
of the auditors of the Board, a personal friend of mine, 
thoroughly orthodox and conservative, in a long talk with 
me last year expressed ideas corresponding with those of 
Dr. Storrs, and said to me that some changes were inevita- 
ble if the Board was to hold its place among the churches. 
Judge Shipman’s remarks at the last meeting were very 
significant when he said no enthusiasm could now be raised 
among the young for the Board. The intimation that Sec- 
retary Clark was to be dropped at the New York meeting 
was bad. I have always voted with the majority until this 
last meeting when my eyes were fully opened, and despite 
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the outward appearance of unity at the close of the meet- 
ing, I am not disappointed at the result of the very first 
case Which came before the Prudential Committee. I am 


sure that the men I have referred to would sooner be will- | 
ing to have Dr. Stgrrs resign, than to yield one iota them- 


selves. If our Prudential Committee or any of them are 


doing wrong, why be afraid to say so? Dr. Storrs must 


not be permitted to resign; heis the man for the emergency, 
and I am sure the churches will sustainhim. I have not 
written this for publication except as much of it as you 
may wish to use in reply to your question and otherwise. 


I ought to say that my personal admiration for Dr. Alden, | 


whom I have long known, is unchanged; but to use a com- 
mon phrase, business is business, and we had better spare 
even him than to have the American Board suffer by his 
retention. 


Very truly yours, C. F. THOMPSON. 





PRES, F. W. FISK HEARTILY APPROVES. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 14th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: , 

I heartily approve of Dr. Storrs’s “plan of administra- 
tion concerning missionary candidates,” as set forth in bis 
recent letter to THE INDEPENDEXT. 

FRANKLIN W. Fisk. 





HOW CAUTION SHOULD BE EXERCISED. 


BURLINGTON, TowA, Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read the letter of President Storrs published in 
THE INDEPENDENT on the policy of the American Board. 

I heartily concur in the appeal of Dr. Storrs as important 
and demanded at this time, on account of a renewed per- 
sistent effort to create disaffection and mistrust in the 
minds of the friends of the American Board in reference to 
the action and rulings of the Prudential Committee. 

The views and opinions of Dr. Storrs, founded upon the 
mature and conservative judgment of his own Christian 
spirit and experience, are suggestive of thought and con- 
sideration, particularly in the necessity of ** caution”—a 
word fitly spoken, and its importance aptly considered. 
His confidence in the integrity of the Prudential Commit- 
tee is unshaken—and the hypothesis of future probation 
“in his judgment, is without authority in Scripture—and 
a too daring attempt to add to the Gospel something 
which the Master had not put therein.” 

Yet “caution” might prompt the Prudential Committee 
to consider only the application of those whose formative 
studies are completed,and who can give a decisive “‘ reason 
for the hope and faith that is them.” 

Also ‘‘ caution” might be observed in not urging upon 
the Prudential ‘Committe the consideration of any one 
who is not properly fitted and prepared by studies, or 
whose Christian faith and belief is not in harmony with 
the well-known qualification established by the American 
Board. Yours truly, JOHN G. FOOTE. 


PRES. MERRELL, OF RIPON, SAYS THE CHURCHES HAVE PUT 
THEIR FAITH IN THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 


Ripon, WIs., Jan. 13th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Replying to your favor of the 9th inst., asking my opin- 
ion in regard to the letter of Dr. Storrs printed in the last 
number of THE INDEPENDENT, I would say, that I see no 
other way than to accept the leadership of the President of 
the Board in the present circumstances. By the action of the 
Board at its last three meetings, the general consent of the 
churches, as well as by the acceptance of the responsibility 
on his own part, he holds a position almost paramount to 
that of the entire Prudential Committee. If this seems to 
imply that the Prudential Committee becomes in that view 
little more than a legal formality so-far as the commission- 
ing of missionaries is concerned, the reply is, the conditions 
are unique and exceptional, the churches have put their 
faith in the President of the Board as the one able to lead 
them out of their troubles, and the responsibility is on him 
by an authority above his own will. Heshould have pretty 
large liberty of headship in the particular matter in ques- 
tion. 

To say this is not to express any opinion as to the out- 
come of the President’s policy. We may rest in the knowl- 
edge of the fact that wisdem will be revealed in the fruits 
ofit. At any rate, no prudent person will be in haste to 
differ in judgment from Dr. Storrs; and so we will hope 
that a good issue is as easy and sure before us as the path 
is plain across the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Yours very truly, EDWARD H. MERRELL. 


PREFERS THE LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 15th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask if I ean cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. 
Storrs in THE INDEPENDENT. 

In reply I will say that [ prefer his letter of acceptance, 
dated October 11th,1887. I have just re read it. At DesMoines 
the American Board gave an utterance on the subject of 
eschatology. At Springfield the Board, with emphasis, ap- 
proved the interpretation put upon that utterance by the 
Prudential Committee as to what they were instructed 
to do. 

In Dr. Storrs’s recent letter, to my mind, the general 
trend of it is much less decisive and in less assuring tone 
than that of October 11th, 1887. I believe, with Dr, Storrs, 
that “‘each case must be considered by itself, patiently, 
cordially, with a sincerely sympathetic endeavor to ascer- 
tain exactly the reach and force of the doubt,’ no matter 
from what seminary the applicant may come. I do not con- 
cur with Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the principles adopt- 
ed at Des Moines as applied in the case of Mr. Covell. And 
for these reasons: Perhaps I am as well acquainted with 
the details of that case as it is possible for one to be who 
is not a member of the Prudential Committee. We are 
told that Mr. Covell ‘‘has reflected upon this subject ever 
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since he began his theological course,” therefore, I think 
he is not “immature” on the subject under consideration, 
for one of his years; but, on the contrary, is ‘‘one con- 
sciously set toward predetermined conclusions,” therefore, 
outside the line adopted at Des Moines. 

There is great reason for me to distrust my own conclu- 
sions when they are not in agreement with Dr. Storrs. 
Nevertheless, you have asked my opinion, and I give it, too 
much at length perhaps, but candidly. 

Respectfully, EDWARD A. STUDLEY. 


CANDIDATES SHOULD BELIEVE THAT THE DRIFT OF THE 
BIBLE IS AGAINST FUTURE PROBATION. 


MUSCATINE, IowA, Jan. 14th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tt seems to me almost impossible now to separate the 
letter of Dr. R. S. Storrs from the question of its applica- 
tion to the particular case on hand; and if thespirit of that 
letter is to be understood to include as acceptable candi- | 
dates for the foreign missionary service, men who say that 
they do not consider ‘the drift of the Bible to be against 
such a view,” then I cannot cordially respond to ‘‘ the ap- 
peal.” 

The strongest argument to the minds of most men, in 
reference to any of the great questions (slavery for example), 
is that coming from the trend or drift of the Bible; and 
any man holding anything to be in accord with the drift 
of the Word of God, holds that thing very tenaciously. I 
have ever supposed that the great majority of the Board 
accepted the letter of Dr. Storrs given in connection with 
his acceptance of the presidency of the Board; and the extra 
rejoicing at New York in reference to it seemed to me 
somewhat mysterious. 

I have believed and still believe that the Prudential Com- 
mittee at Boston, have intended ever since that Des Moines 
meeting, to consider each application for a commission by 
itself, and to make generous allowance for any young man 
who had become, in any way, uneasy on the question of 
future probation and was simply censidering it as a bare 
possibility. But I should think it a great misfortune to ask 
contributions to send out a man who had found that the 
drift or trend of the Bible was that way, or not against 
that way. 

For truth and peace, I remain, very truly yours, 

A. B. Rossrns. 





NECESSARY TO EXPLAIN THE ‘ MINUTE.” 


New York CIry, Jan. 17th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The letter of acceptance was a remarkable one, and this 
later letter is none the lessso. They are both straightfor- 
ward, honest and eminently judicial. The policy of the 
letter of acceptance is reiterated, but no new policy is 
stated. This letter is not, huwever, an explanation of the 
former. No explanation was needed. It is rather the ex- 
planation of the minute which did sadly need it. The 
minute was a painful puzzle. This recent letter is an 
apology for the minute, and it was needed. But it is an 
apology which will more and more be seen to do credit to 
the wisdom and the spirit of the writer. In order that the 
minute might be understood it was necessary to interpret 
the letter of acceptance in specific circumstances of appli- 
cation. [t has taken two years to launch the policy which 
the letter ot acceptance establishes. The trouble with it 
was that neither “ wing ” would believe in the acceptance 
of it by the other, and so neither gave its own real accept- 
ance. The letter of acceptance has floated in the air axa 
thing of wonderful beauty until now it has collided with 
the minute and become no less a thing of use. 

The minute was bewildering and is suggestive of a com- 
promise. As to candidates a doubt or a perplexity must 
not be assumed as the working system for a preacher or a 
missionary. A candidate surely must not be stumbled or 
rejected because hethinks. Fancies that are to be attenu- 
ated by six thousand miles and scattered by the din of ac- 
tive work need not be regarded as very solid obstacles. It 
will be found very quickly what a missionary is doing in 
his field. For one I feel that the minute would, without 
this letter have again brought a strain upon the unity of 
the Board and snapped many a support. I am fearful of 
the same now; but in the light given by the letter it is 
the Committee that must be called upon for loyalty to tne 
Board and to the policy ofthe letters. FRANK RUSSELL. 


ASSENTS TO DR. STORRS’S VIEW. 


NEWPORT, Jan. 16th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read Dr. Storrs’s letter carefully, and assent to 
his view of Mr. Covell’s case and of others like his who have 
only conjectural, undetermined conceptions of what may 
be—of course each instance to be judged by itself. 

Respectfully and truly yours, THATCHER THAYER. 





AN ELOQUENT VINDICATION OF THE LETTER OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 14th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The conclusion to which the President of the Board has 
come with reference to the appointment of Mr. Covell and 
the class of intending mis-ionaries represented by him, did 
not need the eloquent vindication of this letter. Dr. 
Storrs’s interpretation of his own letter of acceptance is 
the one which was so generally we!comed as leading to a 
better understanding and larger co-operation until the 
present appointment of the first applicant under its provis- 
ions was refused. This refusal is equally unfortunate 
whether it means that the recent action of the Board, 
adopting the letter, is not to modify the policy previously 
followed by the Committee, or that the Committee does 
not desire applications from young men until after they 
have fully completed their seminary courses of study and 
settled finally their theological opinions. 

’ FRANE P. Woopsury. 
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Religions } Sutelligence. 


COUNCIL OF INSTALLATION IN PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH. 


Last Thursday a Council of Congregational churches and 
pastors was held in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to install 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., and Howard S. Bliss es 
pastor and assistant pastor of that churcb. 

The Council was called to order by the Rev. E. P. Inger- 
soll, D.D., and the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., was chosen 
Moderator. The letter-missive was then read, and R D. 
Benedict was chosen scribe. The roll-call showed that the 
following charches were represented: ~ 

The Rev. J. M. Frazer, Rochester Avenue Church; A. A. Bar- 
clay, Park Church; E. C. Wadsworth, New England Church: 
E. E. Stewart, Tabernacle Church; 8. M. Main, East Church; 
E. BR. Long and G. R. Crane, Richmond Hill Church, Long Is- 
land; E. Boufels, Trinity Church, New York; W.J. Hunt, First 
Church (Tabernacle), Jersey City; J. B. Howard, First Church, 
Montclair, N.J.: Thomas Bird, First Church, Upper Montclair, 
N.J.; Dr. L. P. Hurlburt, First Church, Stamford, Conn.; C. 
D. Wood, Tompkins Avenue Church; R. D. Benedict, Centra! 
Church: S. W. Johnson, Clinton Avenue Church; G. 8. Bishop, 
Puritan Church; W. P. Chase, Lee Avenue Church; A. W. De- 
Forest, United Church, New Haven; the Rev. L. Curtis, First 
Church, Hartford; A. 8. Clark, Asylum Hill Charch, Hartford; 
H. A. Hill, Old South Church, Boston; A. H. Warren, First 
Church, Cambridge; C. H. Hutchins, Piedmont Church, Worces- 
ter. 

Of the clergymen invited to sit in the Council the follow- 
ing were present: 

Edward Beecher, D.D., George P. Fisher, D.D., William J. 
Tucker, D.D. 

The following clergymen, invited to sit with the Council 
and participate in its deliberations as honorary members, 
responded: 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks and the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
D.D. (Episcopal); the Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D. (Baptist); 


. the Rev. Charles E. Robinson, D.D. (Presbyterian); the Rev. 


Wesley R. Davis, D.D. (Reformed); the Rev. George E. Reed, 
D.D., (Methodist Episcopal). 

The records of the church concerning the calling of 
Messrs. Abbott and Bliss were read, and it was stated that 
their salaries had been fixed at $8,000 and $2,500 respect- 
ively. On being called upon, Dr. Abbott presented his 
certificate of membership in Plymouth Church, a certifi- 
cate of his ordination in the New England Church, New 
York City, and the resolution of dismissal from the pastor- 
ate of that church. 

The papers were declared satisfactory. Dr. Abbott then 
read his statement of belief, as follows: 


DR. ABBOTT’S STATEMENT OF BELIEF. 


“To be a Christian, and to be a Christian minister—this was 
my desire from my childhood days. My earliest recollections 
are of preaching to a congregation of empty chairs with two 
elder brothers, who had no reverence for the cloth, and who, as 
choir, insisted on practicing their music while I preached my 
sermon. Thus from a very early day I learned to bear two com- 
mon ministerial burdens—an empty house and an irreverent 
choir. In one boarding-school I helped to organize a little 
prayer-meeting: in another my room-mate and myself had 
family prayers. He was an Episcopalian and I a Congregation- 
alist ; we sometimes used the Prayer-book, sometimes extempo- 
raneous prayer. But my boyhood’s idea of religion was one 
which I have been fighting ever since. To be religious I thought 
was to try to do right, to fail, to be sorry, and to hope that, for 
Christ's sake, a strict God would relax a little his strictness and 
let me off. Where this idea came from I cannot tell. Certainly 
not from my father, who was both liberal and spiritual in his 
theology. ,I suspect it is a survival, not of Puritanism, but of 
that paganism which is inherent in us all. I was not often 
sorry enough to satisfy my ideal of repentance. So at dusk, 
when the gathering twilight, the song of the whippoorwill, and 
the concert of frogs in the adjoining marsh all tended to sad- 
ness, I used to retire to my room, recail all the naughty things I 
had done during the day, and try to evolve a ‘ conviction of sin.’ 
1 did not succeed very well. The fact is, [ was a rather feeble 
boy, with weak passions, a recluse nature, small temptations, a 
great fear of my own conscience, and rarely or never did any- 
thing very wicked. But I was pften very wretched because I 
could not make myself wretched. 

“Such religion gave me very little satisfaction, and I natu- 
rally grew skeptjcal, first about my own religious experience, 
then about ail religion. I doubted everything except the exist- 
ence of a personal God and of my own spiritual nature. I took 
to reading theology, studied Emmons and Edwards in vacation, 
laid out for myself a course founded on ‘ Pearson on the Creed,’ 
made some progress in theology but none in religion. At seven- 
teen I graduated from college, knowing in most branches about 
enough to enter, but being better acquainted with religious phi- 
losophy than most boys of my «xe. 

“T had always hoped to join the Church when [ should be fit, 
saw little reason to think that I was growing fitter, and about 
the time of my graduation, under the influence of a loved and 
sainted aunt—my mother had died in my childhood, and I had 
never had a real home—I joined the Mercer Street Presbyterian 
Church, in New York City, much as I imagine a conscientious 
Roman Catholic is confirmed, in a vague hope that in the 
Church I might find rest. Two years later i came to live with 
an elder brother in Brooklyn and took my letter to Plymouth 
Chureh. Under the influence of Mr. Beecher'’s preaching my 
theological conceptions and my religious experience gradually 
changed. I came to think of God no longer as justive tempered 
with reluctant mercy, but as love; of Christ, not as a restraint 
on divine justice, but as a revelation of divine compassion: of 
religion, not as an ebb and flow of feeling, but as a life of joyous 
because grateful and love-inspired service. To Mr. Beecher I 
owe a debt of ever unpayable gratitude for the spiritual vision 
and the spiritual impulse which changed the fabric of my being 
and the current of my life. No man, except only my own fa- 
ther, has exerted so profound and so blessed an influence on my 
spiritual nature. I should be the most ungrateful of men if I 
did not on every fitting occasion bear glad testimony to my love 
and my reverence for my former pastor. 

“ How long I was under Mr. Beecher’s preaching I do not re- 
member with accuracy—about four or five years. As the new 
experience took possession of me the old desire to preach revived. 
I was apartner with my two older brothers ina successful and 
increasing law business; I was married and had onechild; I was 
reluctant totbrow away all the business advantages | possessed 





and begin lifeanew; but the desire grew too strong to be resisted. 
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T left the law, went with my wife and child to Maine, put myself 
under the instruction of an uncle, settled in my old village home, 


value of my sermons by the length of time I could keep one con- 
stitational and chronic sleeper in the pews awake. My previous 
theological studies and my Bible-class teaching in Plymouth 
Sunday-school served asa preparatory course and, after less than 
a year exclusively devoted to theological study,I was ordained 
as an evangelist in the village church, with which were asso- 
ciated my earliest religious instructions, and went West to take 
my first pastorate in Terre Haute, Ind. Following the advice of 
Mr. Beecher, confirmed by Professor Stowe, Dr. Kirke and Dr. 
Thompson, I spent all the little money 1 had in the purchase of 
Robinson's ‘Greek Lexicon,’ ‘The Englishman’s Greek Con- 
cordance,’and Alford’s*Greek Testament.’ And these books, 
with a few which had come down to me from the somewhat 
antiquated collection of a ministerial uncle, deceased, consti- 
tuted my entire library. 

“For the first three or four years of my pastoral life my exclu- 
sive studies, apart from special pulpit preparation, were in the 
Four Gospels. These studies laid the foundation for a‘ Life of 
Christ,’ published in 1869,and for a Commentary on the New 
Testament, now in course of publication. From that day to this 
my theological studies have been almost exclusively in the 
Bible, perhaps I should say in the New Testament. Historical 
theology I have studied a little; dogmatic theology scarcely at 
all. Whether my theology is biblical in its contents and spirit 
or no, it is almost exclusively biblical in its origin. It is the one 
desire of my iife—in book, newspsper, periodical, platform, pul- 
pit—to apply to all the various problems of life the precepts and 
principles inculcated by Jesus Christ; and to infuse into life— 
first into my own, and then into all lives which I am permitted 
to influence—something of his spirit. 

“ Theology grows out of experience. The Apostles’ Creed is not 
formulated till after some centuries of apostolic life and work; 
Calvin's severe conscience leads him to be dubbed the accusative 
in school; Luther learns the doctrine of justification by faith 
while climbing Pilate’s staircase; the Methodists practice relig- 
ion in Oxford before they preach itto the colliers. Thus every 
vital theology is partial, because everv experience is imperfect. 
My theological views, as my Christian experiences, all grow out 
of, first, the revolution wrought in my experience by Mr. Beech- 
er’s preaching of Christ as the revelation of a God of love, and 
secondly, out of a lifelong study of Christ's character and teach- 
ing, as simply narrated inthe Four Gospels, as more fully and 
philosophically expounded by Paulin his letters. My faith in 
God rests on my faith in Christ as God manifest in the flesh—not 
as God aod man, but as God in man. It is true that the argument 
for a Creator from the creation is by modern sciences modified by 
only to be strengthened. The doctrine of a great first cause gives 
place to the doctrine of an eternal and perpetual cause; the car- 
penter cenception of creation to the doctrine of the divine im- 
manence; the Latin notion of an anthropomorphic Jupiter, 
renamed Jebovah, made to dwell in some bright, 
particular star and holding telephonic communication 
with the spheres by means of invisible wires which somo- 
times fail to work, dies, and the old Hebrew conception of a 
Divinity which inhabiteth eternity, and yet dwells inthe heart 
of the contrite and the humble, takes its place. 

But the theological argument is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the doctrine of evolution; creation is more, not less creation 
because it is the thought, not the mere handiwork, of God. It is 
not possible even to state the doctrine of an atheist creation 
without using the language of theism in the statement. But the 
heart finds no refuge in an Infinite oran Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. That refuge is found only in the faith 
that God has entered a human life, taken the helm, ruled heart 
and hand and tongue, written in terms of human experience the 
biography of God in history, revealed in the teaching of Christ 
the truth of God, in the life of Christ the righteousness of God, 
inthe Passion of Christ the suffering of God. 

“That God isin Nature, filling it with himself as the spirit 
fills the body with its omnipresence, so that a)! nature forces are 
but expressions of the divine will, and all nature laws but habits 
of divine action—this is the doctrine of the Fatherhood. That 
God was in Christ, so that what Jesus Christ was seen to be in 
the three short years of his public life that God is in his eternal 
administration of the universe—this is the doctrine of the Divine 
Sonship. That God is in human experience, guiding, illumi- 
nating, inspiring, making all willing souls sons of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ—this is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

* And this threefold faith is the doctrineof the Trinity, stated 
in terms of my personal experience. Thus this Christ is the 
manifestation of God, not of certain attributes of God or certain 
phases of his administration. There is no justice to be found 
in God that was not manifested in Christ; no mercy to attract 
in Christ that is not eternally in God. He who suffered, he who 
redeems, he will judge. Iam not afraid to trust myself, my 
friends, or the heathen in his hands; those hands that were 
pierced for sinners. 

“ My eschatology is all summed up in one faith: Christ shall 
come to judge the world. The dogma of the decisive nature of 
this world’s probation for every manI repudiate as unscrip- 
tural. The hypothesis that Christ will be presented in another 
life to all who have not known him here I do not accept, for lack 
of evidence to support it. I cannot offer to any man a hope of 
future repentance, whether this side or the other of the grave. 
Bat I refuse to believe that the accident of death transmutes 
God’s mercy into wrath and makes repentance impossible, and 
so closes the door of hope upon thesoul forever. What may be 
the resources of Gogi's mercy in the future I ao not know, and 
shrink from the dogmatism which attempts to define them. 
The most awful fact of human life is the power of the human 
soul to accept God or reject him as it will. What God may do 
in the fature to overcome the choice of evil I do not know; but 
i am sure that he will never violate the sacred freedom of the 
soul and so destroy man in seeming to save him, and never at- 
tach other than darkness and death to persistent sin. But lam 
not less sure that ‘His mercy endureth forever,’ and that no 
soul will be left in the outer darkness which that mercy can call 
into light; that the end of Christ’s redeeming work comes not 
until he delivers up the kingdom to God and the Father, has all 
things put under his feet, and is himself subject unto him that 
put all things under him that God may be all in ail; and that 
when that glad day comes, the song of rejoicing will rise from 
every creature in Heaven, an don earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in thesea. If there are then any voices not 
joining in that choral of redeeming love, I believe it will be be- 
cause they are silent inthat second death from which there is 
no resurrection. 

“ Endless, conscious sin [do not believe in. _[ could endure 
the thought of eniless suffering, but not of sin growing ever 

deeper, darker, more awful. It has grownto meunthinkable. [ 
believe it is unscriptural. For my conception of sin depends 
also upon and has grown out of my faith in and love for Christ. 
That conviction of sin which Lin vain endeavered artificially 





to evoke in my childhood's days has grown unsummoned in my 
heart. When I jeined the church a good elder asked me what 

Ithought of sin in connection with the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
aid not know that it had any connection with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I did not understand his question, and told him so. I 
understand it now. When I think howsin deranges and destroys 
such a nature as Christ has made illustrious, that it is sin 
against such a love as he has manifested, that it estranges and 
separates from such a God as he reveals, sin seems to me a more 
awful penalty than any which can be inflicted because of it, and 
to save from sin an infinitely diviner work thaa to save from 
any consequences which it may involve, natural or inflicted, 
here or hereafter. The motive of my personal life, the inspira- 
tion of my Christian activity. is not fear of pain and penalties, 
but horror for sin and love for Christ. 

“On my faith in Christ reste also my faith in the Bible. The 
Bible is the casket which contains the image of my Lord—that 
is enough; whether it be lead or silver or gold is matter of minor 
concern. There are modern writers on law that may be as val- 
uable as Moses; there are poems of Browning and Tennyson 
and our own Whittier which are far more pervaded with the 
Christlike spirit than some in the Hebrew Psalmody. But 
there is no life like the life of Christ, and the law and the 
prophets ate sacred because they point to and prepare for him; 
and the Gospels sacred because they tell the story of his incom- 
parable life; and the Epistles sacred because they interpret 
that life as continuous in the experience of his Church. The 
Bible is unique and incomparable in literature, because it isthe 
history of the revelation of God in human experience, begin- 
ning with the declaration that God made man in his own image, 
bringing out in law, history, drama, poetry, provhecy, that di- 
vine image more and more clearly, until it reaches its consum- 
mation in the portrait of Him who was the express image of 
God's person and the brightness of his glory. 

“So my faith in the miracles rests also on my faith in Christ 
—he himself a greater miracle by far than any attributed to 
him. That beneficent power should have flashed from such a 
Christ, that death should be powerless to hold such a Christ in 
the grave, that angels should have announced his coming and 
proclaimed his resurrection—all this seems to me natural an¢é 
easy to believe; as easy to believe in these scintillations of di- 
vinity from the Person of Christ as to believe in scintillations 
of genius from a Shakespeare or a Dante. I accept the Chris- 
tian miracles as adequately attested by competent witnesses. I 
count the resurrection of Jesus Christ as the best-attested fact 
of ancient history, itself attesting his divinity and inaugurat- 
ing that life of hisin his Church which carries on to its consum- 
mation the Kingdom of God. 

“But my faith in Christ rests not on the miracles, but on Christ 
himself. Even as he wrought them he declared them to be but 
inferior evidences of his divinity. Their subordinate impor- 
tance is clearer than ever, now that they are no longer wonders 
which we witness, but the histories of wonders witnessed by 
others. To believe in Christ—that the Father is in him and he 
is in the Father—this is Christian faith. The spirit which in 
the modern Church has sometimes sought to found Christian 
faith on signs and wonders appears to me to be almost as much 
one of unbelief as the spirit which outside the Church denies 
the miraculous altogether. Miracles are witnesses to divinity 
revelation is the unveiling of divinity, but Christ is himself, 
Divinity, and he who accepts Christ—who loves him,reverences 
him, obeys him, follows him, lives to be like him—is Christ's 
disciple, however illogical may seem to me to be his philosopby 
about natural and revealed religion, abou‘ nature and the sup- 
pernatural. 

“My faith in immortality also rests upon Christ—upon his 
word, his resurrection. 1 am coming to distrust all mere philo- 
sophical arguments for personal immortality and to rely upon 
one who professed to be a witness, to testify to the things which 
he had seen and heard, to have come from God and to be going 
to God. When he tenderly appeals to me, * Ye believe in God, 
helieve also in me,’ my heart responds, ‘{ do believe,’ and what 
he says I accept, because he is a faithful and true witness. On 
this‘ and on every other spiritual theme I more and more dis- 
trust the vaunted ‘scientific method’ and more and more rest 
upon personal faith in the Christ of God, bearing a witness con- 
firmed by the experience of God in my own soul. And I more 
and more incline to believe that immortality is not the universal 
attribute of humanity—that God alone hath immortality; and 
we have it only as here or hereafter we are made partakers of 
the divine nature. It can hardly be neceesary to add that my 
hope for myself and for the world rests on Christ; that is, on the 
helpfulness of God as manifested in Christ. 

“ The two theories of life which seem to me to be contending 
in our age are essentially the same which have been contending 
ever since the days of Paul—the pagan and the Christian. Pagan 
philosophy allows man no higher faculty than the senses and 
the reason; Christian philosophy endows him with a mystic 
sense which perceives the invisible. Pagan philosophy casts 
him on his own resources, if it does not deny bim even free will 
and make him the creature of the forces which environ him. 
Christianity believes in the power of Infinite Love above, which 
is drawing humanity to itself. Inthe pagan philosophy there 
is no room for revelation, miracles, atonement, regeneration, 
divinity of Christ, presence of the Holy Spirit, prayer. Granted 
the Christian postulate—a God in/Christ drawing the world to 
himself—and revelation or the unveiling of God, miracles or 
witnesses to God, atonement or reconciliation to God, regenera- 
tion or the beginning of the life of God in the soul of man, the 
Holy Spirit or the presence of God with men, prayer or the 
com munion of men with God—all follow. 

“ The Christian faith is my faith; and because I believe that 
there is in ita hope for every form of human despair, I have 
given my life to its proclamation. 

“Redemption is not, to my thought, a mere recovery of man 
from a fall and bis restoration to a primal state of innocence. It 
is the development of the individual soul, and soof the race, 
from childhood’s innocence, through fall, temptation, sin and 
grace, toa divine and manly virtue. Forgiveness is not a remis- 
sion of penalty, which may be remitted or may remain, but a re- 
mission of sin, a personal cleansing ard purification, often 
through punishment, often withoutit. Sacrifice is not necessary 
to induce God to remit penalty—it is not an expiation: nor is it 
necessary to enable God to remit penalty—it is not a substitu- 
tion. Sacrifice is the only door by which a nobler and better 
nature can enter the heart and life of a lower and unworthier 
one, and lift it out of itself intoa higher life. The sacrifices 
of the Old Testament are instruments not of pardou but of puri- 
fication. The blood of the New Covenant is shed for many for 
the remission, not of penalty, but of sin. That blood is nowhere 
said to release from ali punishments: it is said tocleanse from all 
sin. Init is revealed the heart of a suffering God who bears for- 
ever the sins of the whole world. It is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world; and who is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever; who takes away the sins of the world. 

“ And, finally, atonement or reconciliation is not a transaction 
outsideof man, taking down some external and imaginary wall 
between the soul and God; it is a fellowship with God and with 


his Son Jesus Chris{; begun when the soul, touched by the divine 
sorrow for man’s sins, knows the fellowship of that suffering, 
being made conformable unto Christ's death: carried oa when, 
inspired by the divine purpose and transfigured by the divine 
Spirit, the soul enters upon the divine life of self sacrifice, and 
endeavors to fill up what is lacking in the sufferings of Christ; to 
be perfectad only when the soul awakes, after life’s fitful fever. 
in His likeness, and is satisfied because at last Christ’s prayer is 
fulfilled: ‘I in them and thou in me, that thev may be made per- 
fect in me.’ 

“T might, brethren, have presented to you a theological state- 
ment which would have been both more comprehensive and 
more compact; but it would have been less my own. My theolo- 
gy has changed in the past and will change in the future: but if 
the past be an angury of the future, it will change only to make 
Christ more central. It is imperfect and always will be; for we 
knowin part and we prophesy in part, and the truth of God is 
knewn in its entirety by none of us. Butas the years go by and 
creeds are less, faith and hope and leve are more to me; the faith 
that looks with ever clearer vision upon the invisible and eter- 
nal, while all things earthly and temporal grow more shadowy; 
the hope that amid all the wreckage of life hears ever, like a 
bird song in the tempest, ‘ All things work together for good to 
thosé that love God,’ and the love which counts all humanity 
one great brotherhood, because children of that Father of whom 
every family in Heaven and on earth is named.” 


After Dr. Abbott’s statement had been heard the roll was 
called that those so disposed might question him. 

Dr. McLeod asked the candidate what his basis for 
church-fellowship was. Dr. Abbott replied, saying his 
ideal would be a fellowship.of the Church based on loyalty 
to Jesus Christ; but he had learned to adjust his ideas to 
those of others. All Congregational churches should work . 
together for common ends. If a church does not work as 
the others think it should, it is their privilege to leave it 
alone, in other words to cease to fellowship it. 

Asked by Dr. McKenzie to define his view of the Trinity, 
he said: 


“TI believe in only one God. It is a matter of personal expe- 
rience with me, and not one of dogmatic definition. I don’t use 
the word ‘ Trinity,’ nor the expression, ‘three persons in one 
God,’ nor ‘tbree substances and one essence.’ I can never re- 
member whether it is three essences and one substance, or the 
other way. To me there is one Divine Spirit, who fills all the 
universe with his divine presence. In him I believe as the Uni- 
versal Father. As to his relations with Christ, God is so great 
and I am so small that I don’t know anything about it.” 

Dr. Mears: State the difference between sin and conditional 
immortality. 

Dr. Abbott: Man is to be regarded as possessing a three-fold 
organization; namely, body, soul and spirit. Sin is separation 
from God, and separation from God is spiritual death. I regard 
death as extinction rather than the continuance of suffering. 

Dr. Armitage: What do you mean by retigious experience? 

Dr. Abbott: The statement “ God is love” is a dogmatic expres- 
sion. and means a different thing in the experjence of every one. 
The whole question is one of personality, and experience tempers 
all theology. 

Dr. George E. Reed: What is your conception of God in man 
and God and man. 

Dr. Abbott: No psychology of Christ is possible. [ do not 
think God is two distinct beings mysteriously joined, but that 
God was tabernacled among men, and entered into and perfectly 
possessed human life by the Divine Spirit, so that man’s whole 
thought and life is the thought and life of God. This all runs 
back in the biblical teachings, that God made man in his own 
image. 


Dr. Mears asked Dr. Abbott a second question in regard 
to “Inspiration and Revelation.’’: 


Dr. Abbott: God is moving the whole human race and evolv- 
ing out of humanity a divine life. Nations have their peculiar- 
ities as well as persons. The Hebrews were a religious race and 
opened their hearts to God better than the raves round about 
them.. The Bible is the gifted iiterature of the Hebrew race, 
the noblest and divinest expression of the noblest and divinest 
men of the noblest and divinest race. So it became the standard 
Gospel. Revelation is the knowledge of God in and through 
human experience by means of inspiration. 


The Council then went into executive session in which it 
was voted unanimously to instal] Dr. Abbott. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod objected to Dr. Abbott’s views respect- 
ing the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the per- 
son of Christ, sin, atonement, the nature of the soul and 
future reward and punishment, and asked leave to with- 
draw from the Council. Dr. McLeod said subsequently: 


“ My action in withdrawing from participation in the installa- 
tion of Dr. Abbott was not due to any want of confidence in him 
as a man or lack of respect for his individual opinions, or any 
want of interest in the prosperity and usefulness of Plymouth 
Church. While I had not expected Dr. Abbott's views would 
agree with mine, I was surprised to find them so far out of har- 
mony with the faith of the fathers and what I believe to be the 
general concensus of opinion in Congregational churches. Be- 
cause I believed my vote for his installation would have beer a 
practical indorsement of views which I regard as un-Congrega- 
tional, un-evangelical and un-Scriptural, I asked the Council to 
excuse me from further participation in its work.” 


After luncheon the Council again assembled and Howard 
S. Bliss read his statement of belief as follows: 


MR. BLISS'S STATEMENT OF BELIEF. 


“*I was born and brought upin the belief that there is a God. 
Reflection and experience have strengthened this belief. If to- 
day my belief as to the nature of God be less precise in its form 
it is mere intense in its reality. If it defines less, it means more. 

‘I believe in a God who is transcendent, immanent, infinite in 
being and infinite in perfection. This belief of my childhood 
has been strengthened by reflection. I consider myself—the 
facts given me by self-consciousness. I find ringing within me 
an imperious call to righteousness—recognize that life will be 
incomplete, that its object cannot be realized unless this call to 
a higher life is obeyed. Instinctively I turn to an absolute 
righteousness—the source of my impulse, the object of my im 
pulse—one to whom I can pour out my gratitude for this great 
gift of moral life; one upon whom I can lean in my dependence; 
one whom I must fear in my disobedience. The very existence 
of the God within me leads me to God; the feeling of need, of 
dependence, drives me to God. And similarly of the demands 
of truth and of beauty. The existenceof an impulse within me 
to seek for truth and for beauty—my own limitations in this 
search—led me to a God that is absolute truth, absolute beauty. 

“Experience, too, has strengthened the belief of my child- 





hood—the history of individuals—the history of peoples. Syl- 
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ogisticl arguments—the ontological, cosmological, teleological 
moral (in my opinion), lend support to the argument from con- 


“The nature of this Being, incomprehensible tho he be, has 
become, I believe, clearer as the history of man’s life has pro- 
gressed. Wherever*God isawakening the soul’s forces among 
men—wherever the history of man’s higher life has been written 
there do we learn something of God; for there, | believe, God has 
been revealing himself. Welearn most of God where man has 
put himself most completely under the divine guidance. I believe 
that God has revealed himself most fully, tho by no means exclu- 
sively, among the Hebrews, and therefore, I turn with especial 
interest and especial reverence to the record of their religious 
experience—and this unique experience is recorded in the Bible. 
All men who unaffectedly submit themselves to the leading of 
God, are, I believe, inspired—inspired with very great differences 
in degree, but still inspired. I believe God stands ready to inspire 
men in all work pertaining to the development of the life planted 
in them by him—the life intellectual, esthetic, moral. In so far 
as the Bible deals with the history of a nation interested in de- 
veloping this higher life, and is written by men so interested, do 
Ihold it to be inspired—variously inspired—but still inspired. 
While this might be said of many books, I believe the Bible to 
be a unique book, recording as it does the religious history of a 
unique people—a people whose pre-eminent concern for the spir- 
itual life led to its being made the recipient of God’s special in- 
spiration and revelation. 

“ I hold the Bible to be a trustworthy account of this self-reve- 
lation of God. I believe that it should be subjected to the sever- 
est tests of both the lower and the higher criticism that its full 
truth and significance as the history of redemption and sanctifi- 
cation may be exhibited, and any admixture of error may. be 
avoided. 

“This Bible interprets for use the nature of God. It teaches 
me that the divine essence is a unity, indivisible, unchangeable, 
but that its unity does not exclude a richness, a multifoldness, 
a multiplicity, a variety. in which this one essence exists. I re- 
member that God is infinite, incomprehensible; but tho I can- 
not explain, [ find no insuperable difficulty iu the belief that the 
infinite divine essence exists, in its internal relations, in differ- 
ent modes at the sametime. Of these different modes the Bible 
recognizes, I believe, three—the Father, Word and Holy Spirit. 
I find, however, no philosophical necessity for limiting ihese 
modes~—in which the whole essence subsists at the same time— 
to three; and hence I do not use the word trinity in an inclusive 
sense. I believe these modes exist from all eternity, but have 
become manifested only as the development of the race in relig- 
ious susceptibility warranted this revelation or made it possi- 
ble. I believe that all revelation is to this end—that man may 
know the mind of God and conform his life to this mind. But 
God’s mind has always been thesame. From alleternity bas 
he known that sin would enter the universe. From all eternity 
has his hatred of sin been intense just because his love of right- 
eousness is supreme. From all eternity his heart has overflowed 
with pardoning love. But it costs to pardon, for it costs that 
there should be occasion for pardon, that there should be alien- 
ation from God. Measure the holiness of God, measure his infi- 
nite sorrow at this yielding to sin, and you have measured the 
cost of divine pardon, the agony suffered before pardon could 
be granted. And this agony did not, I believe, begin two thou- 
sand yearsago. God was not’ reconciled’ two thousand years 
ago. The incarnation was an episode, tho a measure of immeas- 
urable importance, in the self-revelation of God. It did not 
seem a change in God's attitude; it revealed the attitude of 
pardon which God has held from all eternity. The sufferings 
of God did not, I believe, Legin, did not increase with Bethle- 
hem, did not end, did not diminish with the ascension. | be- 
lieve that the incarnation of the Word did not—cov)d not, in- 
deed—take place till the fullness of time bad come, till the 
religious consciousness bad become so developed as to compre- 
hend 1easonably, tho still very imperfectly, its meaning. 

“*Men upon whom the spirit of God moved before the incar- 
nation were saved not prospectively in Christ, but through God’s 
eternal pardoning grace, the existence of which they realized 
very imperfectly, indeed, but effectually. 

“believe the Word became flesh— became Jesus Christ— God 
concealed and God revealed in the flesh—Jesus Christ, not God, 
but God under buman limitations; Jesus Chri-t, not man, but 
man under unique divine inspirations. I hold to the Deity of 
the Word, the divinity of Jesus. the absolute Deity of the Word, 
the unique divinity of Jesus. How God became incarnate, how 
two natures existed in one Person is a mystery I can.uot solve, 
but it isa doctrine which I believe, The purpose of the incar- 
nation was to continue the self-revelation of God’s eternal dis- 
positions toward man, to make clear his purpose of redemption 
and sanctification. The revelation was made to the Hebrew 
people ‘ in the fullness of time’; but in spite of the retative pre- 
paredness of the people to accept this revelation, its promulga- 
tion involved its Prophet in struggles which culminated in the 
agony at Gethsemane and in the death on Calvary. Hence suf- 
fering was necessary—the death o1 the cross was necessary—if 
God’s pardoning love, if his purpose in creation were at this 
time to be revealed. At other times, under other circum- 
stances, among other peoples, the revelation of this pardoning 
love need not have been attended with the same kind of suffer- 
ing as that endured by the historic Christ. Suffering there must 
have been so long as sin existed, but the forms and extent 
might have differed. The eternal suffering is not thereby af- 
fected. The lamb was siain before the foundation of the world. 
The incarnation was needed—not to enable God to understand 
man, but that man might understand God. It was the clearest 
projection in time of God’s mindin eternity. It wasthe bright- 
est reflection the earth had yet seen of God's Jove. Through 

all eternity, through all time that light had been shiping. 
Man’s self-blinded eyes had hitherto prevented him from clearly 
perceiving that of which he was vaguely sensible, and after 
which he darkly groped. Those who trusted Christ’s Evangel 
received the pardon which, because of man’s sin, costs the God- 
head so much. 

“[ believe that the pr>vidence of Ged, by which he executes 
his eternal purpose, is in and over all events; that he has fore- 
ordained whatever comes to pass; yet so that the freedom and 
responsibility of man are not impaired, and sin is the act of the 
creature alone. The awful problem of suffering and sin I[ be- 
lieve to be in its last analysisinsoluble. Theodiciesare helpful, 
but are not exhaustive. I believe that God is infinitely good; 
that sin is infinitely damnable; that God is mightier than 
Satan; and that the kingdom of the good is a triumphant 
kingdom. 

“*[ balieve in the possibility, the reality and the efficacy of 
prayer. 

“ I believe that every man has a knowledge of good and evil, 
that he is aware of an obligation to follow the good and shun 
the evil; but that an effectual desire and a sufficient will-power 
to follow the good come from God alone. I believe man’s su- 
preme object should be to seek and live truth in all its fullness; 
that the conditions necessary to this search are sincerity of pur- 
pose and humility of attitude; that all men in all ages, who in 
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this spirit have sought to find the fullness of truth and to realize 
it in their lives, belong to the Kingdom of God. 

“1 believe that God’s self-revelation in all its forms has had, 
is having, and will have as its object the establishment of this 
Kingdom of God. in which all that is good and true and beauti- 
ful in man’s soul shall receive its harmonious and perfect de- 


‘velopment; that redemption from sin is but the first step in the 


establishment of this kingdom in men’s hearts; that absolutely 
indispensable as is this work of redemption, our conception of 
Go1’s self-revelation must be ultimately not Christo-centric but 
Theo-centric, because the Gcdhvod isa richer and truer view 
of God than the Word; that our conception of God’s Kingdom 
must be not simply, not mainly salvationand freedom from sin. 
but advance in all that is Godlike, whether esthetic, intellec- 
tual or moral. 

“I believe that while all time is sacred, it is expedient and 
wise to observe Sunday as a day of holy rest, refreshment and 
worship. 

“ [believe in the two sacraments instituted by Christ: Baptism 
as the sign of cleansing from sin, of union with God and of the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s Supper as a sym- 
bol of God’s pardoning love, a seal of its efficacy and a means 
whereby he confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and 
communion of believers with himself. 

“ T believe that it is right and expedient for the children of 
God to associate themselves in churches for the maintenance 
of worship, for the promotion of spiritual growth and fellowship 
and for the conversion of men; that these churches may deter- 
mine, each for itself, their organization, statement of belief and 
forms ef worship, may appoint and set apart their own minis- 
ters and should co-operate with each other in promoting the 
higher life throughout the world. 

“I believe in the immortality of the soul; that man. by his 
practical attitude toward the demands ef truth and righteous- 
ness in this life, himself determines his condition in the next, 
yet so that the omniscience and sovereign grace of God are not 
impaired, and sin is the act of the creature alone; that the souls 
of men who have yielded themselves to God's spirit, working in 
them, in the interest of holiness and truth, will advance to an 
even richer and deeper knowledge of God, and of the meaning 
and realization of life; while those who have not so yielded will 
become subject in the ever-increasing degree, to the supreme 
evil of self-alienation from God. 

“In presenting this statement of belief I do not claim to have 
reached a formation of doctrine which shall be final. In my 
thinking I save endeavored to reach statements of truth which 
explain, not indeed all the facts presented by consciousness, ex- 
perience and history, but statements which best account for 
these facts, and which raise the fewest difficulties. 

“ Imperfect as is the result, I await calmly and reyerently the 
dawning of new truths, believing that the great spirit of all 
Truth will reveal truth to those who seek it in sincerity of pur- 
pose and humility of spirit.” 


When the Council had heard Mr. Bliss’s statement, had 
questioned him and finished its work of the afternoon in a 
session by itself,voting to ordain and install him, supper 
was served in the lecture-room. After supper there were 
a number of five minute speeches, Dr. Twitchell presiding, 
by Dr. Mears, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Robinson, Dr. George E. 
Reed, the Rev. E. W. Donald and others. We give the ad- 
dress of the latter: 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. E. W. DONALD, RECTOR OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE ASCENSION. 

There are some of us in the Episcopalian Church whose utter- 
ances in regard to the relation of the ministry of the several 
Churches has been found such that we have often been taunted 
with their being mere words, tbat there was not the reality of 
action. I was, therefore, exceedingly glad when I got an invi- 
tation from Plymouth Church to honorary membership in the 
Council, which was not only te install, but was to ordain. [Ap- 
plause.] For I said to myself, There will be one man, at least, 
whose utterances in his own pulpit, and on his own platform, 
andin the press,can be put to the test of reality; and I come 
here, therefore, not as the representative of a Church, but as 
an Episcopalian minister, to wish Godspeed to Dr. Abbott and to 
Mr. Bliss, as they begin the work of the Christian ministry in 
Plymouth Church. [Applause.] 

I wish it distinctly understood that my brother and myself 
who are here to-day, are not here in defiance of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of the diocese of Massachusetts or the diocese 
of New York. Wecame openly to the Council. We are here 
openly; and we are ready to meet any competent authority 
which is pleased to inquire into our right to be here, and extend 
as Christian ministers our greetings to other Christian minis- 
ters. [Applause.] 

I say it reflectively, and not extemporaneously, that if there 
is criticism upon our action as Episcopalian ministers, you 
are sure to find it in that curse of the Church, the denomina- 
tional newspaper. [Laughter and applause.] 

The tendency of the nineteenth century is not confined to the 
Episcopal Church. It belongs to all the Churches, who have, in 
place of the Pope and his infallabllity, substituted the denomi- 
national newspaper and its infallibility. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

I have, on more than one occasion preached in prison; and I 
remember how the prisoners gathered for their religious ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoon. They were so placed beneath hoods, 
that they could only see straight in front of them, and see only 
one man; and I often wonder whether the denominational news- 
paper is not in precisely the same position as the prisoner when 
he comes to these services inthe prison. He can see straight 
ahead of him, but he certainly cannot see around about him. I 
want tosay inthe most explicit terms,in words that by no means 
canbe twistea into something that they do not mean, that I stand 
as an Episcopalian minister and High-churchman. if you please 
to call me so, and I extend to Dr. Abbott and Mr. Bliss my greet- 
ings as ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ in every respect spir- 
itually competent to preach the Word of God and to administer 
the two sacraments which alone belongtothe Church. [Great 
applause.] 

And I want to say another word in connection with it. When I 
think of the great services which the Congregational churches, 
for it seems, after to-day’s experience in my education in Congre- 
tional doctrine that I cannot say Congregational Church— 
when I think of the great services which the Congregational 
churches bave rendered to the Episcopal Church, it seems to 
me we have been alittle tardy in acknowledging our debt. You 
have educated almost a third of our ministers, and if all our 
bishops would own up where they got whatever knowledge they 
have, fully one-third would say that they got it from sources 
that are non-Episcopal. When one thinke of Harvard College 
at Cambridge, Yale College at New Haven; Amherst, and Wi]- 
liams, anil Dartmovth, which have been such potent forces in 
molding and shaping notonly the individual, but the religious 
life of America, and remembers that they were founded and 
that they have been maintained by Congregational churches 
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and by Congregational faith and spirit, and then remembers 
how much they have contributed to the ministry of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, it seems tome we cannot be too strong 
in ourexpressions of gratitude to what the de- 
nomination has done toward the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
I want tesay another word: To my thinking there hes been 
begun in Plymouth Church to-day an experiment in Congrega- 
tionalism, I refer now to the ordination of Mr. Bliss; not as 
the minister of a Bethel, not as the man who isto do the stray 
marrying and the difficult baptizing aod the objectionable 
burying [laughter], but the man whois to be. in a sense, the co- 
ordinate pastor of your church. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, twenty-five years ago, the assistant minister was gen- 
erally choscn on the principle that he might make a sbarp con- 
trast to the rector, and, if the rector was declining in years, 
hrs voice getting a little weak, and his stature was shrinking 
somewhat, the young man was chosen on the lowness of his 
voice and the insignificance of his physique. That is all 
changed; and one of the reasons that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is sostrong—and it is strong—is because there has been 
a recognition of this fact, that there is no such person ecclesi- 
astically asthe rector. There is only a bishop and a priest ard 
adeacon. Ecclesiastically the rector is simply the creation ef 
the ecclesiastical civil law of the land. As a consequence, the 
assistant minister of our parishes isa man who is working co- 
ordinately with the rector, and the difference between the two 
is generally known only on that unpleasant day when we meet 
our church wardens and our vestry. [Laughter.] 

In your churches, as [ understand it, there is no such office as 
assistant minister, and Mr. Bliss has come here to create avd 
not to succeed to the functions; and we, who wish you well, 
shall watch with very greatest interest whether it is possible 
for you to graft upon your system an assistant ministership, by 
which the pastor of this church shall have someone who is 
working with him along the same lines, and is regarded not as 
second pastor, but is regarded as his peer asa Christian minis- 
ter. LApplause.] 

If I were to give the right hand of fellowship or the charge to 
the people (which I am not), I should charge the people to meet 
with sympathy and with intelligence this attempt on the part 
of Plymouth Church; that there should be no whispers, much 
less cries, throughout this parish that the assistant minister 
was sent as tho some third-rate thing was sent; but let it rather 
be said that the other minister of the church preached to-day, 
the other minister of the church made the visit, and let curios- 
ity find out which is the one and which is the other. [Applause 
and laughter.] 

A great Congregational authority in Boston four or five years 
ago made this announcement to a Congregational gathering— 
said he: “ Gentlemen, the Episcopalians are net fools.” I leave 
you to infer what he meant by that. [Laughter.] 


The time for the evening services in the church having 
bow arrived, the Council proceeded to enter the church; 
and at that meeting the following speeches were delivered: 


ADDRESS OF DR. J. M. WHITON, PASTOR OF TRINITY CONCRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY- 


My thought to-night is the pre-historic episcopate. I call it 
so simply tor distinction, not because it isnot fully historic, but 
simply to distinguish it from a successor to which the term has 
been lately familiarly appropriated. Broad churchmen like 
Dean Stanley tell us that it isas clearly witnessed in the rec- 
ords of the first centnary as its successor in the records of the 
second and subsequent centuries. It is, in fact, the sort of 
episcopate which we have been engaged in recognizing as es- 
tablished in this church to-day. Init we are now proceeding 
to install brethren whom, if we spoke of them by the usual 
phraseology of the New Testament, we should term bishops 
rather than pastors. 

Now, my simple thesis concerning this pre-historic, or old his- 
toric, episcopate is this: That just as it was needed in the 
ancient cities where Christianity was first planted, so is it 
needed in the modern cities. Our Episcopal brethren have 
been offering us the historic episcopate as part of a basis for 
Christian unity, and, for aught I know, we may all come to 
agree to that by virtue of a wise definition: for there is great 
virtue in such definition. But atany rate, I think we must all 
agree that an essential of Christian efficiency is in the pre-his- 
toric episcopate; that is, if the modern churches are to be 
something more than mutual benefit clubs, if they are also to 
be bodies for active benevolent work. 

Now, as to this prehistoric episcopate, as I have called it, its 
field was a parish, not a diocese of parishes; its personnel was 
not singular but plurai; it required for its accommodation more 
than a single chair, it needed a bench. 

The little chair at Philippi, Paul’s letter shows, had quite a 
number of these parish bishops or, as we should say, pastors. 
The seven deacons, so-called, of the Jerusalem church, a very 
high authority contends, were not deacons but pastors. And if 
this great church can get along perfectly well with only two, it 
may, perhaps, be attributed to that superior energy in virtue of 
which a single Occidental is supposed to be equivalent to any 
number of Orientals. 

But if we compare the institutions now and then, I do not 
think it will seem quite so clear that one man now is equal to 
balf a dozen men then. The times then were neither fast nor 
fastidious. The preaching function, that is now sv inflated and 
overworked, was then mainly in the rudimentary stage of short 
prayer-meeting talks. There were no libraries to digest in prep- 
aration for the pulpit. But one book was needed—tbe Old Tes- 
tament and fragments of the New. There were no sacred ora- 
tions, as Dr. Shedd calls them, or essays to be gotten up twice a 
week away up to Athenian tastes. Those parochial bishops were 
engrossed with administrative duties. They were obliged to 
arbitrate disputes which now go to toe courts; they were re- 
quired to enforce morality by discipline much more than is nec- 
essary now, altho, perhaps, more is required now than is at- 
tended to: and they also had a vast field of charity to work, 
altho not, I think, greater than our city fielde, if they are thor- 
oughly worked. So, striking a balance on such a brief compar- 
ison, the time anciently given to arbitrations and to discipline 
might be transferred to meet the demands of the modern sermon 
without finding very much cause to reduce the number of par- 
ish bishops to the unity in which they are generally found. I, 
of course, believe thatin business energy an Occidental can 
outdo an Oriental; but in Christian energy, man by man, I do 
not think the superiority is so manifest as to account for the 
extremely disproportionate number in the ancient and modern 
parish bishoprics compared. I am aware, however, that a mod- 
ern claim to superior wisdom has been noticed by the Yankee 
poet. They didn’t know everything down in Judea; but I think 
they knew one thing which not even all of us have yet found 
out, and chat is that a village method will not work as well as a 
city method. A single preceptor might suffice for a small sub- 
urban hamlet, but not even for so small a city as Philippi with 
its sapling church, One pastor to four or five hundred church- 
members, I think, would hate seemed to them a number truly 
singular. The village method, according to which dver the 
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all things to all men. Said Pope: “ A bishop or what you will, 
it is just so; his business is everything.” 


fessed. The multitudes outside the churches are not reached, 
and a large part of the working force of the church is not 
brought into service for lack of organization and leadership. 
The fact is that our one-wheeled machine cannot do the busi- 
ness, and we must put on more wheels; we must transfer the 
wheelbarrow into an omnibes. 

Now, Iam limited. I cannot touch details except in a most 
cursory way. I may fairly name three departments, each one 
of which seems to me capable of absorbing a whole man. The 
first is the teaching function of the pulpit and the lecture-room, 
conjoined with a general superintendence. The next is the de- 
velopment of charities. Now this, in the ancient times, was no 
annex as it is so commonly now; it was the central part of the 
field according to St. Jerome's saying, that the glory of a bishop 
was to relieve the poor. The business of the Church toward 
those that fal), and are trodden under in the fierce struggle of 
modern life, is not to turn them over to the city authorities or 
to devolve them upon the secular fraternities, but it is to be 
Christ—to be Christ tothem. And this, it seems to me necessi- 
tates the special ministry of a trained and experienced man in 
organizing and applying relief. Much more than money, this 
ts a giving of self in constant watchfulness and sympathy, and 
for this an undivided man in many a neighborhood is necessary; 
not simply as overseer of the poor, but the overseer of the helpers 
of the poor; not only as a worker himself, but as the head of a 
corps of good Samaritans. The other department that I wish to 
speak of is the educational. Of this, the Sunday-school seems to 
me the smallest part. There isa large work besides this in the 
congregation and outside of it. The young life of the congrega- 
tion needs attractive classes and courses to indoctrinate it into 
far more of Christian history and Christian ethics and Christian 
philanthropy than it has been able under our arrangements to 
learn yet. In this way a far higher average of Christian intelli- 
gence would be developed throughout our churches. But be- 
yend this the school-master leading to Christ is needed for the 
outside multitude. A great work of what I would call Chris- 
tian pedagogics through lectures, concerts, classes, tuition and 
training of various kinds down to or up to cooking and athletics 
would make the church a source of quickening to very many 
dull and drudging lives and convince them of their mistake, 
under which they now inveterately regard it in most cases as a 
club existing for its own benefit. 

Like the English University extension among shopmen, me- 
chanics and miners, this Church extension is needed in an edu- 
cational way to befriend and to guide for Christian ends human 
aspirations for the enrichment of the dull routine of work-a-day 
life. This is a work as ampleand as capable as that of any col- 
lege professor; it is as individual as any; it is as neglected as any: 
and,when well developed, it requires its own bishop and a whole 
lot of them. 

Now, I will merely say in closing, that it seems to me an au- 
spicious day when this Church, from its birth so forward to all 
good and all truth whether old or new, has by this double in- 
stallation called our attention to this business-like method, this 
business-like organization of the early Church, which so largely 
conduced to the primitive conquests of Christianity. The prim- 
itive Church could no more have got along with the one-man pas- 
torate than a barrel could be built up of a single hoop. 

The problem of the city church is set before us in clearer light 

«to-day, when, for the first time within my knowledge in our Con- 
gregational churches, two pastors are at once inducted on terms 
of equality as ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ into the 
Office of this pre-historic episcopate, whose functions, as of old, 
are to be distributed between them. We bid them equal wel 
come to-night, the tried veteran and him who to-night is received 
as his knightly colleague. We pledge them equal honor for their 
works. By their ministry in this church they wilf help us real- 
ize more profoundly a forgotten truth that there is in the mod- 
ern Church a Niagara of power that is comparatively unem- 
ployed. We have but to lay a pipe, and to set a few wheels to it, 
and lo! the hum of looms will soon be heard where now is si- 
lence, and electric lights will flash on many a road now dark. 


ADDRESS OF DR. MEREDITH. 


I dare to detain this audience for a few moments at this point, 
simply because my friend and brother, Dr. Abbott, did not this 
afternoon so much request me to do it as announced to the Coun- 
ei] that I would doit. lam glad of an opportunity, however. of 
speaking a word; and it would be to me a supreme pleasure if I 
could hope to add to the interest and impressiveness of this oc- 
casion, in itself so interesting and impressive. 

The older I grow the more | stady the Word of God, and the 
more I engage in the plain, every-day practical work of a Chris- 
tian minister, the more profoundly and unquestioningly I be- 
lieve in Christianity, in its perfect simplicity, in its perfect 
adaptation to the needs of men, in its infinite power to lift up 
and to bless humanity; and my heart goes out in gratitude to 
God more and more for the method of his mercy. 

I am glad that God came to this world in hisSon. The first 
verse of your Sunday-school lesson for the next Sunday coming 
is: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited and 
redeemed his people, and by the tender mercy of God the day- 
spring from on high visited us.” I am glad that God, coming in 
his son Jesus Christ to redeem this world, did it in the way in 
which he isdoing. Iam glad that he did not introduce his sav- 
ing mercies as a power outside of men and above them. I am 
glad that he grafted his Gospel, the atonement that is by Jesus 
Christ, on to the old stock of humanity; that he gathered a few 
men about him, and said: “I am the life,” and then put life into 
them; that he said, “Iam the vine, ye are the branches,” and the 
one life that is injthe stock is in the branch. And then I am glad 
that he lifted up his eyes and prayed to his Father,saying to him, 
*“T have declared unto them thy name, and will declare it, that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them and I in 
them.” Oneness of life wiih Christ, oneness of Heaven with God: 
because redemption started from that point. God so loved that 
he gave. Philosophize as we please, that is the beginning. No- 
body gets back of that. Love mgved God. Love moved him in 
Jesus Christ as he was among men, and Christ prayed that God 
Almighty’s love might throb in us as the motive of our lives. 
And then Tam glad that he said in that same prayer to his 
Father “ As thou hast sent me into the world, even ‘so have I 
sent them,” oneness of mission wjth Jesus Christ, Life, love, 
mission. 


And then Christ himsetf said to his disciples, when they were 
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troubled because he toid them he was going to take up a cross 
and wasgoingto Jerusalem to suffer many things of the chief 
priests and of the scribes, and Peter said:“ Far be it from me, 
Lord; it shall not be so done unto thee.” he called the multitude 
around him and said: “If any man will come after me, jet him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily.” One life, one motive 
one mission, one experience with Jesus Christ taking up the crores 
as he took it. Andthen he said one thing more about his cross. 
“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God; andif children then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ, if so be we suffer with him that 
we may also be glorified together.” 

Oneness of destiny with Jesus Christ. Oh, that is a God-like 
religion that takes you and me up into the scheme of redemption 
and makes us redeemers in our manner! One life, one motive, 
one experience, one mission and one destiny with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I leave that thought as my contribution to this bour. 

Dear brethren and friends of this Church, you do not install a 
priest here to-night. We believe in the priesthood of the peo- 
ple. A priest is a man who does things forother people. Youdo 
not install a priest or priests here to-night; you install a pastor 
and an assistant pastor; you install men who are to lead you and 
with whom you must work, and whose efforts you must second 
if there is to be success here. 

It has already been remarked that, magnificent a3 were the 
gifts of the man who so long stood in this pulpit, vet be could 
not have been all that be was without Plymouth Church. There 
isnot aman on the face of the earth, and there never has been 
since God made men, abie to be what Henry Ward Beecher was 
standing alone; and there is no man on earth to-day able to 
make a success of Plymouth Church, only as Plymouth Church, 
realizing each member for himself his own grand privilege and 
opportunity, puts himself first into the hands of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in an utter and absolute consecration, and then at the 
service of these leaders to do God’s work in this part of the 
world. _And there is no defeat for any church. I do not care 
what may be the conditions of community about it, whose mem- 
bers will put themselves in that position and realize their glo- 
rious privilege in the Gospel of the Son of God. We aretalking 
about people moving away from this church and that church 
and the other church, and that they cannot take care of a 
cLurch here or take care of achurch there. There isn’t a spot 
on the face of this continent where there are people, that twen- 
ty-five consecrated men and women of God cannot take care of 
a church if they will put themselves into it and look to God for 
his blessing. 

I say again that I am glad to have had the privilege just tosay 
that word. I did not expect in the least to say it, but I bave 
said it, and now we will unite, all of us, in one earnest prayer 
to God. 


Dr. Meredith then offered the ordaining prayer. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, RECTOR OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 


From the moment when we met this morning, my friends, 
every one of us has realized how impossible it was for us to look 
forward without looking back. It issoin every great and criti- 
cal moment, in every moment which brings to a focus that 
which has been, and then opens up the prospect and the promise 
of that which isto be. But it has been especially so here; and as 
I stand for a very few moments where I count ita very great 
privilege to stand, in the place in which he has so often stood 
whom we counted the foremost preacher of America and of our 
land and of our times, I cannot help feeling with what beautifal 
fitness our minds have ever been turning from the bright pros- 
pect which is opening before this church to the bright promise 
in history which lies behind it. You have had in Plymouth 
Church the greatest preacher of America and of ourcentury, and 
whatever has been said with regard tothe abundance of his 
power and the vast diversity of his gifts, it seems to me that the 
feeling which we have to-night—that we have had all 
to-day as we have thought of him—has been the simplicity and 
the power that belonged to him, and it is in the simplicity of the 
past and in the simplicity of the future that the great power of 
Plymouth Church abides. Mr. Beecher was many things, but 
he wasin everything the Christian preacher, and the one great- 
est of all things, it seems to me, which this land has to thank 
him for is that he has borne testimony—a testimony which shall 
be heard forever—to the greatness and dignity of the Christian 
preachership. I do not mean simply by the uttering of sermons, 
tho they were fine, and no sermons have been heard that were 
like his; but he has declared that everything the Christian min- 
ister does in every department of his work, whether it be in the 
administration of charity, in the management of parochial ma- 
chinery, inthe administration of the Christian sacrament, in 
everything he is the Christian preacher manifesting the power 
of the Christian preachership and the administration of the 
Christian Gospel. In everything he is making felt upon man- 
kind the power of the eternal Christian truths of the fatherhood 
of God and the sonship of mankind, of the love of Heaven and 
of the possibility of earth, and that which we look forward to is 
the regeneration of the Christian ministry in its great preaching 
power. Whatever your new pastors shall find to do, they shall 
be preachers forever and continually and, therefore, any one 
whoin any degree and in any place is struggling with the work 
of Christian preachership rejoices in the past and for the future 
and is thankful for what to-day we have been prepared to look 
turward to and believe is to be. 

The one thought that is upon my mind to-night is the power 
of that Christian preachership, with the large side of it as I 
have just tried to remind you, which, with the aLundance of 
the ways of its exercise always concentrated itself in this great 
power of the human voice by which the man always attached 
his soul’s belief to other souls, which, making it their belief, 
shall find in it the power of their life; but having its essence in 
this that the Christian preacher must have his nature open upon 
both sides, upon the one to God, and upon the other side to man. 
All missing things are to be supplied by truth and the God who 
comes through truth to men, All communication between God 
on one side and human nature and its needs on the other side, is 
of the essence of the Christian preachership. And so it isin 
the great preachership of the past and in the rich preacher- 
ships of the future that we rejoice that we are able to stand 
here and congratulate Plymouth Church to-day. 

It seems to me the one thing we want toZassure ourselves of, 
my friends, is this, that there is no problem before the Chris- 
tian Church and the world, however puzzling it may be, how- 
ever it may seem to be puzzling to the most ingenious of our 
thoughts, that does not really, must not really find its solution 
ultimately in the inereased energy and power, the increased 
ene rgy and strength of the Christian ministry, and most largely 
the Christian preachership. 

What are the problemsthat are before the Church to-day? I 
would not think for one moment that there is anything strange 
in the fact that I should have the privilege of standing befcre 
you to-night, that there should be anything strange that a man 
calling himself by one Christian name should say Godspeed to a 
brother of another name as he starts forth on the great road of 
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a ministry like this; but we do know how men whose hearts are 
one, are separated in their divided lives; we do know how de- 
nomination draws itself apart from denomination, each bearing 
its different name and waving it upon its banner as ifit were the 
sign of a separation and not ofa common loyalty to a great mas- 
ter andacommon cause. Is thereanything that is going to bring 
our broken Church together and make it one great body of Jesus 
Christ? With all my heart I believe it is nothing but a deeper 
fidelity witwin the Church, a more complete energizing of every 
one of these particles of the Church. It is not by arrange- 
ments, it is not by pronunciamentos, it is not by consti- 
tutions, it is not by conventions; but when every part 
of the Church shall be fired by the furnace of its spirit 
with consecration to the Master, with love of his truth and 
with entire love of the souls of men, there shall be nothing left 
of the disunion, the disruption of Christendom; but the great 
Christian union shall build itself with the perfect fidelity of the 
entire inspired Church. 

And what is another question that is before us perpetually? 
Tt is the question of the separation of dogma and life. Men are 
driven foolishly to say on one side that dogma is everything and 
on the other that life is everything. As if there could be any 
life that did not spring out of truth! Asif there could be any 
truth that was really felt that did not manifest itself in life! It 
is not by doctrine becoming less earnest in filling itself with 
all the purity of God. [tis only by both dogma and life, doc- 
trineand life, becoming vitalized through and through that they 
shall reach after and find another. Only when things are alive 
do they reach out for the fullness of their life and claim that 
which belongs to them. 

What is another problem that is before us? The relation of 
the Christian Church tothbis great human world. It is not sep- 
arate from it. It has no business here except when it 1epre- 
sents the ideal of that life which is in reality all around us. 
The Christian Church is nothing except a specimen of that 
which all humanity ought to be struggling to be. The Christian 
Church, if it completely realized itself at this moment, would be 
nothing except the fulfillment of that which is the possibility 
of all mankind. Let the Christian Church, then, be energized ; 
let it be full of its virtuous spirit; let it be animated with all 
the love of truth, the love of God and of the world, and then 
howit shall reach out and claim in unsuspected places those 
things which belong to it. Wherever there is the power of God , 
wherever there is the wisdom of God, that is to say, wherever 
there is theessential Christ, the Christ that is manifest and his- 
toric inthe soul, the Church shall send forth its claim and say 
“That belongs to us.” 

One of the strangest and richest phenomena of the future is 
going to be the Christian Church finding herself where she 
least expected to find herself; but she will find it not by less be- 
lieving but by more believing in herself and in the power of the 
Christ whom she serves. 

It is because these vast problems are pressing upon the souls 
of men ; it is because of the separation of Christian from Chris- 
tian under different names; it is because of the separation of 
doctrine from life, as if those were antagonists which are part 
of one living whole, neither of them having any real existence 
except as itis welded to the other; it is because the Church 
stands off from the world when she ought to be forever claiming 
the world and finding the power of her own life in that human- 
itv of which she simply represents the divine ideal, the purpose 
and the ultimate perfection ; it is because those are the great 
questions that are on the soul of man to-day, those questions 
which, once settled, the world shall have come to the fullness 
and completeness of its life: it is because of their earnest min- 
istry. the consecration of devoted men, that we rejoice to-day 
to see two consecrated men giving themselves in this great field, 
sanctiffed by all the past and opening out of all the past such a 
rich and glorious future—that we rejoice to see them consecrat- 
ing themselves and receiving the cordial welcome of the 
Churches as they begin their work. 

The next twenty years of the Christian ministry may be 
something in this world such as no ministry has been in any 
twenty years of the past. For the next twenty years and many 
years more to come, if it pleases Him, may God’s blessing rest 
upon these brethren of ours who to-day are made the ministers 
of Plymouth Church. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


I find myself quite sharing in the hopeful views of my friend 
who has just been speaking. Indeed, one has been impressed all 
day, I think, with the intense reality of everything, how practi- 
cal this service is. Every word that has been spoken seems to 
have come from the heart, and to be laying itself down upon 
this great and needy world, that in some way it may lift it up 
into the fulfillment of its destiny. .And I found myself asking 
again and again as this day has gone on, what it is that this 
Church is to do, what it is to be. what it is to stand for, what it is 
to give tothe community. And when the mind runs out on to 
the thousand activities which have been touched upon and 
sketched to-day, I find that I come back of all these special 
things that we are doing to what seemed to me to be 
the grand truth which we need to repeat, and to again 
repeat, as standing within this church to mark its 
character and its power, and as embodied in its life and 
power that it may be still felt in this great community of 
which it is a part. It seems to me that there is nothing in the 
world that the world needs so much to-day as to know Ged, to 
see God, to fee] the presence of God; and no man hath seen him 
at anytime. neither can see him. The only dogma sent me is in 
the bosom of the Father. He hath declared him, and if you 
know God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, this is eterna] 
life. There can be nothing so sublime, there can be nothing 
so profound, there can be nothing so vital toevery interest in this 
year and in the centuries that are before us, as that we should 
know God, that we should make others know God, that this di- 
vine presence which is about us should be realized in the 
thoughts and in the lives of men. Now, it is precisely this which 
the Church stands for. When Jesus said: “* Ye believe in God,” 
he uttered a truth that might be repeated to-day; and when he 
said: * Believe also in me,” he uttered a commandment which 
has been fulfilled to-day. We stand beyond the Apostles to 
whom he spoke thatday, for we believe in God and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent; and this always, this everywhere, this in any 
man’s being, this is eternal life. And this,I suppose, we may 
take for granted the Church feels, this the Church holds as its 
great and peculiar treasure. Not that any man realizes it as he 
ought, not that any man lives in the force of this truth as it is 
poasible for him to live, butthat we are in some measure pos- 
sessed of it; that what light we have springs from it, that what 
principle and promise we cherish depend upon it, and that our 
work in the world is to be witnesses for God. 

We never can come to the fullness of the incarnation; we 
never can besureof any man. He that hath seen Him hath 
seen the Father. If it can be true, and it must be true as our 
Lord himself hath taught us, that we can let our light shine be- 
fore men so that men shall forget us and think of God, and there 
shall come to us that uttermost renown to be lost in oblivion 





























































hat it must mean. Sup) 


pose one comes intothe full 
realization of this truth and it becomes the mind 





God alone with the man? Suppose one follows 
this, how can it be that there shall not be in this intercourse be- 
hind the closed door of the inner chamber such union as will 
refresh and invigorate the soul, and a man shall come out: and 
they that look upon him shall see that his face is shining? 

h had many men in history. I think you may search 
with a candle tofind a solitary man who bas had 
ritual life who has not spent some 
hours of lifein theinner chamber. Noone but 
of God. You find it in 











in his old age: “If 
am better minister; if 


” ‘You find it in a greater man, the man who 
— teachers has impressed 


spoken word awa 
talk with God, awaking at midnight that he mig 
God. They came upon him sometimes, h 
ing the door carelessly, as he rose from the altar: his altar 
a chair, on it lay his Greek Testament, his hands had bee 
into his eyes tili it seemed as if his eyes were driven 
his What wonder that a man who held such communion 
with God should be the mighty teacher that Maurice must be to 





» whom no ma 
veals himself thro 
h the lives that serve 

not the mere revelation of God as 


any time, nor can see, who re 
that love him, and thro’ 
But what comes of it? It is 


tcomes of it? Tell 


upon the throne, right upon 

the acciaent of the time, the chance cloud that hap 
We hear at times a Sentinel, who moves & 
whispers to the vast space around the worid 
.»no man lies down de- 
ted, no man slacks his han has lost his faith in God; 
and no man 1n ali the district committed to this church turns 
be thousand members of this church ina 


that is fullof God, we within the love the sacri- 
fice, God’s agony, the Lamb slain trom the foundation ot the 
We bave not made too much of the appeal to men; we 
have not made enough of the redemption of Christ. 
seem to me sometimes that what we need to preach to-day in 
preaching redemption is that suffering of God before the world 
was. Tomy min parison the most touching part 
in the parable of the prodigal son is not the son hungry—i am 
glad that he was hungry; it is not even the son com bac 
the most touching, the divinest part of that parable is that 
father waiting, that father lenging, that father going ou!, turn- 
ing his boy, falling on 
him the robe, the ring, the shoes 
he had been fattening, falling on 
—the fatted calf, tne fatted Kiss. 


need not prolong the illustration. 1am 
: —— ua power that is in it, feel the wonderful mission 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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say Something for? 
one of you, and you Ww 6 
two thousand faces. Now don’t Set arumpy if he 
ou the next time he sees you on the st: ; but 
troduce yourself, and tell him that you 
[Applause and laughter.] 


ADDRESS OF DR, LYMAN ABBOTT. 
That ht be My much needed counsel 
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welcome, in the heartiest and most gmphe c 
ciate in the Gospel ministry, Mr. Howard Bi: 
among us. Iam not 
formal hand of fellowship on P 
have grasped hands more than once in . in 
genuine, earnest fellowship before now. I have long known him 
to love and to honor him. Whe 


the ion of one, | wouldn en 
single-handed this work—my first thought turned to him, and I 
gladly waited myself the year, and [ am very glad that Plym- 
outh Church had faith enough in m it to, wait also a 


yearfor his coming. If you knew fidelity, his 
earnestness of consecration, his genuineness of faith, his sim- 
ple manliess and that broad and compreh sympathy, 
quick and responsive which we call tact, you would have given 
even greater felicitation to me and to our people than you have 
want also to indorse in the s e te 





sa 
Whiton. that | ‘welcome Mr. How: 
united work in which there shall be neither be atepe fo 
inferiority, but a commen fellowship in the pastorate of this 
church. and in the work of the Lord Jesus , 


qualifications of a ce young man for the ministry, and he 
spoke highly of the gentleman; and after he had got eee 
escribing the fications of the minister he said, * And he 
has a most excellent minister's wife.” ‘* Yes,” said the 
“perhaps; but we don’t call the minister’s wife.” “No,” 
Dr. Hastings, ** w you don’t call the minister's wile, but 
you will find she will come.” plangenees Now, Lalso want to 
say, brethren in this Council, that if you knew what two admi- 
rable minister’s wives you have m installing to-day you 
would be pleased. [Applause.] Well, lam gied you take it on 


And then there is one other thing I want tosay. Plymouth 


Charch has right! supposed to stand for the liberty of the 
charches. It has done so in the t, and I think, if the cy 
shouid arise, it would be found able todosoin the future. We be- 


lieve in the right of a church to form its own creed, 
own discipline, and — its own affairs. We also believe, I 
think—I do—in the right of auy number of churches to combine 
together and form a larger organization with the same liberty 
that belongs to the individuai one. If they do that they sur- 
render some of their individual rights tor the benefit and ad- 
Vantage that accrues from the more compact oFescetien. 
But we do not believe that those rights ot individual liberty are 
ever to be taken from them unless they surrender them delib- 
atel an ot purpose for the benefit of the larger o 
e also believe in tellowship of the Churches. 
very strange, brethren, if we did not. We remember how, in a 
time of great trial, men and brethren came from ail over this 
country and remained in this church, not a few short hours, nor 
ore short day, but day after day and day atter day, that they 
ight sustain our hands and encourage our hearts and help and 
strengthen us in our sorrow and in our struggle. It wonild be 
very strange if we did not believe in the fellowship of the 
Churches. And we remember an r time—our memory would 
be very short if we could forget it—when on this very platform 
there stood representatives. not only of e evangelical 
Church, but of some churches not counted evangelical, that 
brought here sympathy and their fellowship and their 
words of comfort and inspiration in the hour of our great an 
overwhelming sorrow. It would be very strange if we did not 
believe in the fellowship of the Churches. 
lam a busy man measurably, and | think [ can understand in 
some measure what it means when such busy men as those | see 
before me and those that are on the platform here, turn aside 
from their hard work, and sacrifice that which is the most 
precious of ali things to an over-worked minister, hours and 
even days, tor the e of Christian tellowship. Brethren you 
must not go away trom Plymouth Caurch without a word of 
thanks, first, from me personally for your kind friendship to 
me, and then in the name and on behalf of Plymouth Church 
for your tellowship with Plymouth Church, and last of ail, and 
most of ali, for Plymouth Church and for me tor the warm, 
sacred, the ever to be remembered words you have spoken here 
through your representatives concerning the pastor and teacher 
who has gone from us only to beckon us on tofollow him. We 
thank you heartily, sincerely,simply. 1 am so there are no 
more eloquent words and no more eloquent speaker to render 
our thanksgiving to you. [Applause.]} 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 2d, 
JESUS BROUGHT INTO THE TEMPLE.—LuvkKeé U, 25-35. 


Notes.—‘‘ Simeon” —" Listening’—no name could have 
been more appropriate for this aged saint. * Looking 
for the consolation.’’—It is a fact that many were expecting 
the Messiah. This was a universal hope and not confined 
to Palestine alone. But there fa)se Messiahs were spring- 
ing up from time to time, and so many had deluded the 
people before the time of Christ that persistence in faith 
became a test of high character. ** Lord’s Christ’ —a 
beautiful name—‘‘the Lord’s annointed.’’ ‘““And he 
came in the spirit into the temple.’”’—It was an unusual 
hour for him to visit the temple. An inner force, different 
from his own caprice, impelled him thither. The Revised 
Version ‘‘in” is much better than the Authorized “ by”’; it 
is a more subtle, a truer translation. “After the cus- 
tom of the lew.’’—Jesus was now forty days old and it was 
the legal time for the dual ceremonial; viz., the purification 
ot the mother; the other was the redemption of tne first- 
born by the payment of five shekels. It was after this offi- 
cial presentation of the child in the temple that Simeon ut- 
terea his Nunc Dimittis. ** Falling and rising.” —Fall- 
ing of many political — in Israel, and rising into a new, 
unbampered spiritual life. ‘* For a sign.”’—A miracle, 
a wondertul work. Christ’s life was the greatest miracle 
of all. * Yea, and a sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul.””—Most commentators interpret tne torture us 
coming to Mary. This 1s perhaps the most natural view to 
take; but suppose that at this point Simeon turns to the 
babe and utters this prophecy to him. ‘I'ne word sword has 
been rendered “spear’’ by some ancient Oriental lexicog- 
raphers. Then this becomes a wonderful prophecy of 
Carist’s owu death by the Roman spear or lance. it was 
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Christ’s death that became the searcher of the thougnts 
of hearts. 
Inetruction.—There is no finer pathos in the New Testa- 





ment this flashlight picture of this patient, good old 

sant, Rhone inthe logprenson given hal there were ery 
ie Wi 

ion Let us see whasare the marks of o Christian 


First he must be righteous. This is morality distilled 
into Christianity. It is the sense of rightness that is the 
ote of the character and the i 


keyn d of a life. 
— the doing of the right, not it is ethi- 
y 


gi observances, but 
the countersign of his heart and his life are the words of — 
Jesus. His integrity is perpetually on honor and always in 
comm 

Then he must be devout. The Greek word expresses to 
extent the caution of one who is scrupulous on the 
religious In these fast days the severest test of fidel- 
tod is to err on the side of the right. He who sin- 
cerely devotes his influence us well as himself to the side 
that Christ would have chosen, when questions arise that 
are exceedingly difficult of solution, and when it seems tbat 
to do the doubtful thing is not really wrong. Such a one 
is a shaft of strength. 

But the most interesting distinction is that be must be 
looking for the consolation of the people of God. Christ 
has not yet through his mission delivered us from all evils. 
The Devil tukes to himself new masks to betray each gene- 
ration. But the power of Christ’s word shall surely con- 
raed in the end: and 1t is that faith in the virility of pure 

ae pe that hope in the might of God and his people 
against evil that must be, in these stirring and wonderful 
times, the characteristic of the Christian saint. 

Simeon was driven by the Spirit into the temple. The 
very fact that he found himself 1n the sacred place was a 
yood proof of its really being the Spirit that guided him. 

here is no finer decision to be made ia the Christian life 
than that of the source of our impulses. ‘“ Led by the ao 
it’”’ is a too common excuse for an outrageous piece of folly. 
The test of the Spirit is that it always leads to Christ in a 
wise, holy, honest way. 

Every one has his own ambition to accomplish before his 
death. ‘More life’ is a cry that generally means more 
successful work in a particular direction. Civilization has 
been thrilled by reading the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Her rapturous thirst for beauty and for the life and power 
to express it is but representative of every human heart’s 
desire. Where most conceal she dared to show. But be- 
hind this longing that is purely individual and tempera- 
mental is the deep, the broad, the inevitable, the insisting, 
the fiery eagerness to know the essence and meaning of the 
beauty of holiness before one dies. That longing is not 
limited. Every heart in the world hasit in a lesser or a 
a. degree. It is one of the proofs of an immortal be- 

ng. Christ in the simplicity of his high life, in his exam- 
ple, and by his encouragement to follow him, has given the 
only satisfaction to this longing. Simeon felt this; and 
when his axes saw the child he was at peace. We feel it 
and can only be content when we see the Saviour of the 
=— Then we can die at rest: for death is robbed of her 
sting. 

It was really more important to have the Gentiles, the 
outsiders, the heathen enlightened than the Jews. The 
former never had a chance, the latter had a religious mo- 
nopoly for many generations. The same importance ob- 
tains to-day. Foreign missions are not carried on to swell 
the year book and to convert from one religion to another, 
but to give to men the best the world affords. That is glory 
enough for us. If the Zulu or the Korean wants to join our 
church when he has the highest type of truth explained to 
him, all well and good. ‘The point is that he is lightened. 
That is what Christ came for. 

Christ is a revelation of one’s thought to one’sself. Some 
substances are only dissolved by a very powerful acid. 
Some hearts become simplified only through a strong in- 
centive. Hereisduty. Here is inclination. What shall I 
do about it? What itionshall | take? And God knows 
Thus the Gospel forces us to 


I must take one or the other. 
May it prove the saving one this year! 


a decision. 
Ministerial Register. 











BAPTIST. 
ALGER, N. W.., Bellows Falls, Vt.. resigns. 
BOGART, ALB Woodside, L. I., died Jan. 15th, aged 65. 


ERT, 
COULSTON, T. P., Frankfort, ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
eh name D.D., New Brunswick, ~ J., died Jan. 16th, 


JONES, James W., St. Cloud, N. J.. died Jan. 13th, aged 75. 

KEMPER, J. F., Louisiana, called to Woodville, Mo. 

MINER, GEORGE W., Mystic River, Conn., resigns. 

ROGERS, 1a A., Worcester. Mass., accepts call to Des 

oines, la. 

SHERMAN, T. H..Van Horne, [a., accepts call to Parker's Prai- 
rie and Berean, Minn. 

TITUS, G. B., Saco, Me., called to Great Falls, N. H. 

VINAL, F. A:, Vassalboro, Me., resigns. 

WOODSUM, A. E., Milford, N. H., called to Chelsea, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS. 
ANDEREON, Asa 





NCH. tiv’ *\ +4 Jan. 14th. FI : 
man Ta -» inst. Jan. . Flushing, L. I., N 

















D., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
BLACKBURN, J. I., inst. January 15th, Covington, Ky. 
BUCHANAN, T. M., Oskaloosa, called to Bethel. = 
BURLISON, J. H., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
DA\ inst. January 15th, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
ECE Vin J., Salisbury, Md., accepts call to Bradford, 


Penn. 
HUeR Y, A. S., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 


. PLato T., Red Wing, Minn. called to Escanaba, Mich. 
LEWiS, Henry A., Southampton, accepts call to Smithtown, 
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MILLER, T. C., Union Theol. Sem., accepts call to Woonsocket, 
MORON, 8. M., Jacksonville, accepts call to M m1. 
Fatt LLIPS, J, K Union Springs, —_ 

.d., Murraysv \ . i e 
SCHANK. J. G., Rushville, Mo., died Jan iith. 


TRESSLER, Martin L., Rensselaer, Ind., accepts cail to Bu- 


chanan, Mich. 
VOEGLIN, F, E., inst. January 28d. Zion ch., N iY 
WILLETTS, A. A., accepts call to Dayton, 0.” wpore Ys 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALVORD. O. H., Univ., Mansfield. Penn., called to Ridgeway, 


BELL, E. K., Luth., Cincinnati, O., becomes Editor Lutheran 


W. H. Unit., ord. pasmare 8th, Pittsfield, Mass. 
A legheny, called to Fairview, 


PESSETT. signs. 
PRESSBY, Unit. Pres., Philadelphia, Penn., called 


to Be 
THOMAS, E. E., inst. Jan., 6th, 24 Reformed ch., Tarrytown, 


MASON 





STONE, HENRY, Adventist, inst. January 6th, Wallingford, 
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The Story of Emin’s Rescue, as Told in 
Stanley’s Letters, published by Mr. Stan- 
ley’s permission, and edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, Librarian to the Royal Geographbi- 
cal Society (Harper & Brothers. 50 cents), 
is an English compilation called out by the 
demand for a popular account of Stanley’s 
last achievement,in an inexpensive form. 
It is astonishing what a full, convected and 
satisfactory account of the expedition is 
contained in the few letters which have 
reached their destination from the chief. 
The map which accompanies the volume, 
tho inferior to the one published in the Sup- 
plement to Harper’s Weekly for January 
18th, isnevertheless correct and full enough 
to make the expedition as a whole plain. 
There remain gaps in the narrative which, 
tho not filled by the Jetters contained in 
this collection, might be from other sources 
of information now in our pessession. We 
know, for example, more of the details of 
Major Barttelot’s fate than this volume 
gives us.- His own letter to Mr. MacKin- 
non, President of the Relief Expedition, 
received September 19th, 1888, brings the 
account of his perplexities and perils down 
to a date just before the final catastrophe. 
It was this letter which so receutly deepened 
the anxiety as to Stanley’sfate About four 
months tater arrived Stanley’s letter to 
Tippu Tib, giving the first news of his suc- 
cess in finding Emin Pasha. In the follow- 
ing November, last autumn, came the deci- 
sive telegram from Zanzibar, announcing 
the safe arrival of the whole expedition at 
Mpwappa, on the way out tothe sea, fifty-six 
days from the Victoria Nyanza. The great 
delay8 which Stanley had suffered were in 
the 160 days in the Aruwimi forest, on a 
route never traversed before, and which he 
declares that no Arab slave-hunter has gone 
over except following him. Over this ter- 
rible ground he passed three times, coming 
back from the Albert Nyapza to search for 
Major Barttelot, commander of the rear 
guard expedition, and returning again with 
its shattered fragments to complete the 
rescue of Emin, with whom at last he 


- emerge i into comparative safety on the open 


paths to Zanzibar. It was on this route that 
he encountered the fierce Dwarfsof Wambut- 

ti, and held his men up against the canniba) 

tribes whoinhabit the forest. The population 
of this region is a continual surprise. The 
country swarms with villages. Yet it is on 

the eastern skirt of this country that ‘Star- 
vation Camp ”’ is located, where Stanley re- 
ports that he and his men came pearer death 
by starvation than ever before, even in the 
tragic experience when just before the end 

of his first voyage down the Congo he sank 
back with his men exhausted, within a 
day’s march of the Portuguese settlements. 

Aside from the rescue of Emin the results 
of this expedition are very considerable. 

It runsa line of exploration (three times 
traversed) across the dark center ef the 
Congo Free States from the junction of the 
Aruwimi to Kavalli on the Albert Nyapza. 

It shows the country to be low and flat for 
about half the whole distance, or up to the 
Nepoko, there breaking into hills and ris- 
ing steadily to its crest 6,000 feet above the 
seain the water-shed which drops suddenly 
in a mile or two to the Albert Nyanza. The 
connection between the Albert and the Al- 
bert Edward Nyanza, discovered by Stanley 
in 1876, has been found to be the broad and 
fall stream of the Semliki. What has be- 
come of the lofty mountain named by Stan- 
ley in his previous expediticn Gordon Ben- 
nett isnot clear. It looks very much as if 
it might be the same as the Mount Ruven- 
zori around whose base he marched for 
many days and which Lieutenant Stair 
climbed to an altitude of 10,000 feet. Stan 

ley is uncertain, but, on the whole, inelines 
to the opinion that Gordon Bennett isa dis- 
tinct mountain more to the south and east. 
Why he did not see it there is a question on 
which his letters shed no light and which 
grows yet more perplexed as we study his 
route on the map. The final verdict of the 
careful student who compares the results 
reached by this expedition with what had 
been done previously by Stanley and by 
others must be that by this last achievement 
Stanley has actually accomplished what in 
1865-66 he said to the Russian officers he met 
in bis Eastern expedition: *‘I’ll see the 
heart of Africa yet before I die, and do 
something that shall be remembered.” It 
is astonishing how rapidly the Congo State 
has been opened to the world. On the north 
a line of exploration has been run along the 
Mobangi-Mskua River. On the south the 
Lomani has been explored to within hailing 
distance of Nyangwo and Kasongo on the 
main line of the upper Congo. Stanley, 
whose indomitable energy opened the cen- 
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tral path down the Congo has now sur. 
mounted the other hitherto invincible diffi- 
culty and marched three times over the 
route from the mouth of the Aruwimi to 
the Albert Nyanza. There remains a great 
interior basin south of the Aruwimi and 
east of the Congo, where the map is still for 
the most part conjectural. But so rapid 
are the discoveries here that a map is no 
sooner drawn than it has to be delayed for 
corrections before it is printed, and when 
published it is behind the latest intelii- 
gence. [tis an interesting and gratifying 
result of these explorations that, tho the 
Mountains of the Moon which, in the maps 
of our childhood were stretched acruss Cen- 
tral Africa have disappeared, the tradition 
which gave rise t> these fancies and which 
came down from classic times of lofty snowy 
peaks on the equator is substantially con- 
firmed. 


The Nineteenth Century, issued in this 
country in the original English form by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, New 
York, begins the new year with a brilliant 
number for January containing a dozen im- 
portant papers by as many of the greatest 
of English writers, among them a discussion- 
provoking paper by Professor Huxley on 
the Natural Inequality of Men and particu- 
larly Jean Jacques Rousseau’s view of it. 
Dr. Bamberger, a member of the Reichstag, 
writes on the German Daily Press; Mr. 
Gladstone contributes his regular paper this 
month on the Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
which reads like the criticism of one Prime 
Minister by another. Two readable papers 
on Women come from the Countess of Jer- 
sey and the Countess Cowper, on Our- 
selves and Our Foremothers, and on the 
Decline of Reserve among Women. Rob- 
ert Hunter.on the future of City Charities; 
Marcus B. Huish on Ten Years of British 
Art; Absolute Political Ethics by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, are other notable papers in 
the number. 


The Fortnightly Review for January, 
issued in the original English form by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., opens with a 
Sequence of Sonnets, seven in number, on 
the death of Robert Browning, by Mr. 
Swinburne. Prof. John Tyndall contrib- 
utes some Personal! Recollections of Thomas 
Carlyle. The Bishop of Peterborough has 
an article on Socialism and Individualism, 
which has been the literary sensation of the 
month in England. Grant Allen brings 
together many curious facts about Sacred 
Stones. The number contains the first com- 
plete account of Portugal’s Aggressions in 
Africa with a map which adds to the value 
of the paper. The Cretan Insurrection of 
1889, and a Retrospect on Stanley’s Expedi- 
tion bring the issue toa conclusion. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


EpMUND H. GARRETT has a description 
of the Boston Clubs in the Supplement of 
Harper’s Weekly for January 22d. 


-.-»-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in 
press for early publication a volume by 
John Fiske on “ Civil Government.”’ 





..Anna Fuller, a new American author 
of promise, will make her début with a 
short story published January 24th in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


.- Prof. John D. Quackenbos, of Colum- 
bia, has in press a new edition of the “ II- 
lustrated History of Ancient Literature, 
Oriental and Classical.’’ (Harper’s.) 


....Father Schleyer, of Constance, Switz- 
erland, the inventer of Volapiik, has pub- 
lished a prayer-book in that world’s lan- 
guage. It iscalled “‘Plekabuk Volapukik.” 


--The second volume of Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s “History of the Four Georges”’ is 
now in print. lt covers the period from 
Walpole to Pitt and closes with the death 
of George II. (Harpers.) 


...-Fleming H. Revell (New York and 
Chicago), announces for immediate publica- 
tion “Scripture Outlines and _ Bible 
Themes,” by Wm. G. Carr, ‘‘ The Shepherd 
Psalm,” by the Rev. F. B. Meyer; ** Studies 
in the Word for Training Classes,” by Prof. 
Revere Franklin Weidner. 


...-The fortieth and final installment of 
the “‘ Life of Lincoln” in The Century, and 
the supplementary papers published with 
it, will deal not only with the end of the 
Rebellion, but with the “* Parsuit and Cap- 
ture of Jefferson Davis,’ in contributions 
by General Wilson, Commander of the U. 
8. force, and William P. Stedman, an eye- 
witness of the capture. 


--Cassell & Co. announce the early pub” 
lication ef a memorial volume of the late 
Henry W. Grady, compiled by his associate 
editors on the Atlantia Constitution and 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris. It will be 





a complete Life, and is to contain Mr 
Grady’s best speeches,among others the very 
remarkable made speech two years ago at 
the New England Dinner in this city. 


... The February Scribner’s is to contain 
the first of two articles on Ericsson, by Col. 
W.C. Church, who has more than 12,000 
letters and manuscripts of the great engi- 
neer in bis hands. The same number will 
contain the romantic story of a “‘ Minnesota 
Heir to a Serbian King,” by Eugene Schuy- 
ler, and a sketch of Senator Valera, author 
of “‘Pepita Ximenez,’”’ by William Henry 
Bishop. 


--In the Popular Science for February, 
ex-Pres. A. D. White will resume his ‘‘New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science,’’ writ- 
ing on “Comparative Mythology.” J. J. 
Menzies will have a paper on the most im- 
portant problem before Congress this win- 
ter, ‘‘ The Localization of Industries,” and 
Henry George’s taxation theory will be ex- 
amined by Horace White under the head of 
* Agriculture and the Single Tax.” 


.... The Arena for February is to contain, 
among other interesting matter, a full-page 
photogravure of Helena Modjeska in stage 
costume, together with a lively paper on 
débuts in her early dramatic career; a re- 
view of Henry George’s paper on the ‘Rum 
Question” in the January number, by Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk ; a paper on “* Ghosts of the 
Living and the Dead,”’ by Richard Hodg- 
son, LL.D., Secretary of the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research ; and a paper 
by James T. Bixby on “‘ Robert Beowning 
and His Message to the Century.” 


.-The Church of the Puritans, 130th 
Street, in this city, may be proud of the 
beautiful memorial they have published of 
their heroic struggle to build and pay for 
their house of worship. The book is pub- 
lished, as a sentence in the preface records, 
‘that some who are building for God in 
other places through much tribulation, 
[may] light anew the torch of devotion at 
the fires which glow, howevor feebly, in 
these embers of the past.’’ The artistic hand 
of the pastor, the Rev. Edward L. Clark, 
D.D, may hay traced through the book, 


especially in the graceful and spirited 
= of the church building and its dec- 
orations 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NOTABLE BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


AROUND AND ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA: 


TWENTY MONTHS OF QUEST 
AND QUERY. By FRANK VINCENT, 
author of “Tbe Land of the White 
Elephant,” etc. With Maps, Plans, 
and Fifty-four full-page Illustrations. 
8vo, xxiv-487 pp., ornamental cloth. 
Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Vincent made the entire circuit of South Amer- 
ica, He visited every capital, chief city, and impor- 
tant seaport,made several expeditions into the in- 
terior of Brazil and the Argentiue Republic, and as- 
cended the Parana, Paraguay, Amazon, Orinoco, and 
Magdalena Rivers. He explored falls in the center 
of the continent, which, though meriting the title of 
“ Niagara of South America,” are all but unknown 
to the outside world; he spent months in the pictur- 
esque capital of Rio Janeiro,and had several inter- 
eating interviews with the now deposed Emperor: he 
visited, the coffee districts, studied the slaves, de- 
scended the gold mines, viewed the greatest rapids 





of the globe, entered the isolated Guianas; in brief, 


left no place of importance unvisited. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


WHITHER? 


A Theological Question for the Times. By 
Rev. C. A. Briees, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 
“A critical treatise on Westminster and modern 
shostoas, ane alse on church life and Christian unit 


probiems of religious thin ing, sh 
el sane theme, and hints at their solution.” —The 








*.* The following pamphlets are impor- 
tant contributions to the present discussion 
of the revision of the Confession of Faith: 
BIBLICALHISTORY. ByC. A. Briaas. 

12mo, 30c. net. 

WHITHER, O WHITHER?—Tell Me 
Where? By JAMES McCosH. 12mo, 
50c. net. 

CREED REVISION in the Presby- 
terian Churches. By PHILIP ScHAFF. 
8vo, 50c. net. 

«" Suld by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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ScieheaTiserea’s Wieisinn been more 
broad in tts scope, more thoroughly whole- 
some in tone, more emphatically represen- 
tative tn the matter of ilustration.—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


February. 


The Standing Army of Creat Britain. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., etc. 
With eight illustrations, drawn by R. Caton 
WOODVILLE. 


Talks with Edison. By Gzorce Parsors 
LaTHrop, 





in Japan over two hundred an 
author. 
led to one of the most 


A Majestic Literary Fossii, By Marx 
TWAIN. Inquiry into the crimes of a Diction- 
ary of Medicine. 

The New York Banks. By Ricuarp 
WHEATLEY. With eight fllustrations, from a 
photograph and drawings by T. DE THULSTRUP, 
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and women, and their erties ender 
enlist the sympathies of the civilized world. 


The Fall of the Christians: 


: An Historical Romance of Japan in the 17th Century. 
By Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Ph. D. 
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Jamaica, Newand Old. (Second andcon- 
cluding paper.) By HowaRrp PYLE. Wita twen- 





ty-tnree illustrations, drawn by the author. 


thgnte and Days with De Dine. 

y JAMES Hoge. Person.] reminisce: 

The Lake Dwellers. By 8. H. Ag BYERS. 
With thirteen illustrations, from a photograph 
and drawings by CHARLES GRAHAM, 


A Novelette and Short Stories: Youma 
(Conclusion). By Larcapio HEARN.—A Pla- 
tonic Affair. By Hsatmark H. BoYEsENn.—The 
Twenty-pinth of February. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. 


Bevenuto Cellini. By Evizasera Worme- 
LEY LATIMER. With eight illustrations. 


Seven Striking Poems: Happiness. By 
CARLOTTA PER. Y.—The Seng of Monterey. By 
Frances L. MACE.—The Tryst. By HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD.—The Sun Cup. By A. 
LAMPMAN.—A Prayer (Sonnet) By B. R. 
BULKELtY.—The Ship that Sailed. By Wui- 
114M WINTER.—Antichmax. By RicHARD E. 
BURTON. 


Hampered with a Conscience! Fuli- 
page drawing by GEORGE Dw MAURIER. 


EDITORIAL D!PARTMENTS: 


George William Curtis discusses intercoi- 
legiate athletics; a comparative view of New 
York; the eiectric-light problem, and *‘The 
Passing of Mother Ann.” 


William Dean Howells pleads for the 
** ideal book,” and points to some examples. 


Charles Dudiey Warner ‘iscueses the 
sbynets of man in its relations to a possible 
social revolution. 
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will be published at nine o'clock Saturday, with a great variety of illustrated 

articles of timely interest. It contains: 

LIFE AMONG THE CONGO SAVAGES. By HERBERT WARD, the Explover. 
With striking illustrations from original material. 

JOHN ERICSSON, THE ENGINEER. By W.C. Cuurcn. Illustrated. 

A DAY IN LITERARY MADRID. By W. H. Bisuop. Illustrated. 

HUNGARIAN CASTLE LIFE. By W.H. MaLtock. Illustrated. 


SERIALS: “IV THE VALLEY.” by HAROLD FREDERIC, illustrated by HOWARD 
PYLE; ‘‘ EXPIATION,” by Octave THANET. illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN IDAHO, By Dr. G. FREDERICK 
WRIGHT. Illustrated. 


THE MINNESOTA HEIR TO A SERBIAN KING. A Consular Experience. 
By Hon. EUGENE SCHUYLER. 
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Pee re ee It 

We published last week the bill pre- 
pared by ex-Comptroller Knox with ref 
erence to the National Banks, This bill, 
with some additions thereté, has, 
been introduced into the Senate 
tor Sherman, and, as thus amended, 
reads as follows: 

“See. 1. That from and after the passage 
of this act every National bank now organ- 
ized or which shall hereafter be organized 
shall be authorized to issue circulating 
potes as now provide? by law in amounts 
not exceeding 75 per centum of tlhe capital 
stock of each bank. 


“See. 2. That not less than ry nt. of 
the circulating notes authorized t issued 


by each bank, under this_act, sball’ be se- 
cured by United Stutes bonds at the rate of 
100 per cebt. upon the par.valme of such 
bonds, provided that of one-half of such 
circulation 70 per cent. shall be secured by 
a« deposit wita the Treasurer of the United. | 
States, un:iér such ‘regulations as may be 
prescribed by. the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of gold coin or bullion or silver bullion at 
the current market price of. such bullion at 
the time of the deposit, Whenever the.mar- 
ket or cash value of bullion and of United 
States, bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
is reduced below the amount of its circula- 
tioa issued for the same, the Comptroller of 
the Currency may demand and receive the 
amount of such depreciation in other bul- 
lion, or in gold or silver coin, to be depos 
ited with the Treasurer as long as such de- 
preciation shall continue, or the amount of 
the circulating notes of such bank may be 
deducted by charging the.excess of circuia- 
tican to the redemptioa fund provided by 
section 3 of the act of Jane 20%b, 1874: 

“ See. 3. That aw account, to be desigoat- 
ed as ‘The National Bank Safety Fund,’ is 
hereby authorized to be opened on the books 
of the Treasurer of the United States by re- 
ducing the amount of the National Re- 
demption Fund $1.000.000, and crediting the 
amount to the said ‘ Natioual Bank Safety 
Fnod.’ To this fand shall be added the 
duty of 44 of one per cent. each half year 
upon the average amount of National bank 
notes in circulation, as provided in section 
5,124 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 4. Thatif any National bank, after 
the passage of this act, shall become insolv- 
ent, and any of thecirculating notes of such 
bank shall remain unpaid after the bonds 
and coin or bullion of such iosolvent bauk 
shall have been exhausted, such circulating 
notes shall be redeemed and canceled and 
destroyed, as now provided by law, and the 
amount of said notes shall from time to 
time be changed to‘ National Bank Safety 
Fund,’ as provided in this act. But avy 
deficiency in the proceeds of all the bonds, 
or coin or bullion, or of the ‘ National Bank 
Safety Fund ’ to pay such circulating notes 
shall be made ood out of the assets and in- 
dividual liability of shareholders of such in- 
solvent National bank in preferencd to any 
and all ciaims whatsoever, excepting the 
necessary costs and expenses of the receiv- 
er. 
“Sec. 5. That whenever any of the. United 
States bonds held as sccurity for circulating 
notes under this act shall cease to hear in- 
terest, such bonds, after thirty days’ notice 
to the national banks which had deposited 
the same, shall be witndrawn and presented 
to the Secretary of the Treasury tor pay- 
ment, and the avails thereof shall be de- 
posited in gold coin and bullion or silver 
bullion in place of such bonds as security for 
such circulating notes. 

“Sec. 6. That whenever the amount in the 
National Bank Safety Fund provided for in 
this act reaches the sum of $1,000,000 the 
same shall be invested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in United States registered 
bonds, and if upon the date of maturity of 
the United States 4 per cent. bonds the total 
amount of the said safety fund invested in 
United States bonds shali equal 5 per cent. 
of the total circulation then outstanding, 
the tax upon the circulating notes may be 
reduced by the Treasury of the United 
States upon the advice of the Seeretary of 
the Treasury to one quarter ef one per cen- 
tum semi-annually, and the interest there- 
after upon the bonds in which the safety 
fund shall be invested shall be distributed 
to thé national banks in proportion to the 
amouuit Of Circulation then outstanding.” 


Mr. Knox,:who has carefully stadied 
the question, and than whom no one in 
this country is more competent to such 
study, as reported last week in the Tri- 


will be entitled to $300,000 circulation, of 


-which $105,0 Base Paar ary by United 
‘States 4 per cents Fr, and $105,000 by the 
deposit of gold or silver bullion, and the 
Soney Fund Phe med 

ar y F is “based” 
upon the principle that at least three-quar- 
ters of the National banks are managed 
with ability and under no circumstances 
are likely to become insolvent. One hun- 
dred and thirty National banks, baving an 
aggregate circulation of $15,000,000, have 
failed during the last twenty-five years, or 
an average annually of $600,000. Thirty per 
cent. of this annual amount is $180,000. It 
is neeessary to secure only that amount, 
and this is done by semi-annual coatribu- 
tions by the banks of the tax on circulation. 
It is estimated that the total amount of in- 
solvent bank notes which will be neces#ary 
to charge to this fund up to the year 1907 
will not exceed $4,000 000, and that the ac 
camulations to the Safety Fund from the 
tax on circulation will het by that time at 
Teast $25,000,000, after having charged off | 
the insolvent bank notes. 

“ [f£che Safety Fand should, by any pos- 
sibility, be exhausted, the unsecared insol- 
vent notes would be entitled to the prefer- 
erence in payment from the assets of the 
‘hank and the individual liability of stock- 
holders. While the total of insolvent Na- 
tional bank notes during the last twenty- 
five years has been $15,000,000, the amount de- 
rived from the assets and individual liabil- 
ities of insolvent banks has been more than 
$16,000,000; so that these insolvent notes, if 
the banking system is conducted as safely 
in the future as in the past, would be se- 
cured without the Safety Fund. The 
amouat paid to depositors, however, would 
be reduced, and the Safety Fund abun- 
dantly provides against such loss to depos- 
itors in insolvent banks. The profit upon 
circulation to the banks, under this bill, 
will be 144 per cent., derived from the in- 
terest on 4 per cent. at 2.15 pér cent . sink- 
iog the premium,.and from the interest 
upon the circulating notes, which are unse 
cured. In the year 1907, by reducing the 
tax uponcircalation, one-half the profit on 
“the same is not materially reduced. 

“The silver’ features of the bill are that, 
with a circulation of $300,000,000, it provides 
for the use of $105,000,00u of silver bul- 
lion st the market rater. If this 
silver should decline 10 per cent. in value 
the amount would be reimbursed 10 the 
banks by the profit on the total circulation 
in three and one-half years. If the bullion 
should rise in the market 10 per cent. the 
bank would not withdraw the bullion for 
the purpose of reatizing the rise, because it 
would lose the profit on circnlation, not 
only on the silver bullion, but also on 
the _ total circulation. Mt. would not 
withdraw the bullion, for the reason, also, 
that if, in the judgment of the Comp- 
troller and the Secretary, the rise should 
be permanent, the bank would have the 
right to withdraw the excess of silver above 
the tharket vaiue. So that it is believed 
that the $105,000,000 of silver deposited upou 
a circulation of $ 00,000,000 will remain per- 
manentiy in the vaults of the Treasury. 
The Secretary and the Comptroller both 

the repeal of the tax upon cir- 
culation, or its reduction to \ of 1 per 
cent.; but the banks would willingly con- 
tinue to pay this tax if the circulation can 
be made to yield 1 to 144 percent. 

We need hardly say to our readers, to 
whom we commend the observations of 
ex-Comptroller Knox on the subject, that 
we are in hearty sympathy with any le- 
gitimate measure, within the power of 
Congress, for the continuance of the Na- 
tional banks, substantially as at present 
organized, with power to issue a note 
currency, and with that currency guar- 
anteed by the Government of the United 
States. And among all the sundry pro 
posals to secure this end which have been 
made, we have seen no one that combines 
8° many advantages, and is exposed to so 
few objections, as that of Mr. Knox. It 
would secure the end until the four per 
cent. bonds of the Government should be 
paid and valied in; and this certainly is a 
desideratum. The banks would have an 
adequate motive for the continuance of 
their note circulation; and that circula- 
tion, as now, would be guarauteed by the 
Government on a basis perfectly safe for 
thé Goverment, In a word, the pian of 
Mr. Knox bas great-merits in it, consid- 
ered as a measure t Cootinue our Na- 
tional. Bank system with its currency 
powers for several years to come; and 
when it should become necessary to mod- 
ify the plan by reason of the payment ‘of 
all the'four per cent. ‘bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, then this Gould be done as the 
wisdom of Con 
rience, should determine. The future in 
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bune of ibis city, explained the practioal | 
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this respect wnat. be left to take care of 
inelf, perry ae. : 9 
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. in thé light of expe- |, 





» Ave the annual ¢ on last week a rad- 


lows ne ‘ : 
certs dr Es | 
} capital. This ical change was mace in the officers and 


directors of the Seventh National Bank 
‘of this city, which has attracted consid- 
erable attention in financial circles, 
| Gardiner Sherman was elected President 
“in place’ of O. H. Schreiner. Mr. Sherman 
is a graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, and has had a large experi- 
ence in the banking business in Wall 
Street, having been at first a member of 
‘the firm of Mott & Sherman and for fifteen 
years a member of the Stock Exchange. 
In 1878 ‘he retired from Wall Street and 
went abroad for eighteen months. He 
‘isa gentleman of considerable experi- 
ence and wide acquaintance, and will 
now devote his entire time to the interests 
of the Seventh National Bank. He will 
be assisted by J. D, W. Grady, who will 
‘still act as Cashier, a position he has held 
for so many years. 

The directors of the bank include gen- 
tlemen very well known iu financial and 
business circles in this city, including 
James Hall, of Cooper. Hewitt & Co.; 
Henry A. Rogers, who is in the railway 
tupply businessin John Street; Harry B. 
Hollins, .of the well-known banking- 
house of H. B. Hollins & Co.; H. Duncan 
‘Wood, the well-known banker; Henry R. 
Beekman, ex-Corporation Counsel and a 
meniher of the firm of Ogden, Beek- 
man & Ogden, who are the Attorneys 
of the Bank; Frank H. Lovell, export- 
er, in Pearl and Jobn Street; William H. 
Palsifier, who is largely terested in the 
lead business throughout the United 
States, a gentleman of large wealth and 
recently trom St. Louis, wh+re he is 
still directly interested in the National 
Bank of Commerce in that city; John D. 
Crimmins, former Park Commis-ion-r; 
and Harrv I. Nicholas, of the banking- 
house of H. I. Nicholas & Co, The other 
directors are W. C. Whittingham, and 
Frederick Edey. The gentlemen who 
are the officers and directors own a 
controlling interest of the stock. so that 
they are directly interested in the man- 
agement and growth of the institution. 
Tne old 7th Ward Bank received its 
cbarter from the State of New York in 
1888, and. in 1846 acquired the property 
at the corner of Pear] Street and Peck Slip, 
which it so many years occupied. The 
Bank, however, is now centrally located 
at the corner of Broadway and Jotn 
‘Screet. The first President of the bank 
was Walter Bowne, who was at one time 
Mayor of the City of New York. Some 
of the most reputable businers men in 
the city, including the ex-Mayor, Daniel 
F. Tiemann, Peter Cooper and Abram 
R, Van Nest have been directly inter: sted 
im years gone by in this bank. The bank 
was chartered as a national institution 
in 1865 and now has a capital paid in of 
$300,000. Its total resources, as seen in 
its .last published report. were over 


$2,000,000 


-— 





SECRETARY WINDOM’S BILL. 


THE full discussion which bas been 
given to the scheme propounded by Sec- 
retary Windom for the solution of the 
silver question, has shown an increasing 
approval in the public mind of the main 
points of that scheme, and it has been re- 
ceived with much favor abroad. We 
are glad to notice that a bill has been pre- 
pared by Secretary Windom embodying 
his views. It consists of fourteen sec- 
tions, and is quite brief and comprehen- 
sive. We copy the following, which are 
the chief sections of the bill : 


“ Beit enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that any owner of sil- 
ver bullion, the product of the mines of 
the United States, or of ores smelted or re- 
fined in the United States, may deposit the 
same at any coinage mint or at any assay 
office in the United States that the Secre 
tary of the Treasury may designate, and re- 
ceive therefor Treasury notes hereinafter 
provided for, equal at the date of deposit to 
the net value of such silver, at the market 
price, such price to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under rules and 
regulations prescribed, based upon the price 
current in vhe leadivg silver markets of the 
world; but nodeposit consisting in whole or 


in part of silyer bullion or foreign silver 
coins ii into this country, or bars re- 
sulting from meited or refived foreign sil- 
ver shall be received under the pro- 
visions of this act.” 








by 
at one of 
or gold coin, at 


a certificate of deposit 
the mints in silver bull 
the option of the Government. 
Section 5 makes it the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the cee a refuse to receive 


orlee sisalt silver bu when the market 
( exceed $1 for 871.25 grains of 
“silver.” Section 6 makes it lawful for the 
Secretary. with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to nd, temporarily, the receipt 
of silver bullion for Treasury notes at an 
time when he is satisfied that, throug 
combinations or speculative ma) ipulation 
of the market, the price of silver is arbi- 
trary. nominal or fictitious. 

“Sec. 7. That the silver bullion deposited 
under this Act, represented by 
notes which have redeemed in gold 
coin or in silver dollars, may be coined into 
standard silver dollars or any other denom- 
ination. of silver coin now authorized by 
law, for the purpose of replacing the coin 
used in the redemption of the notes.” 


STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


WE print in this issue the quarterly re- 
ports of some of the State banks doing 
business in this city. The particular at- 
tention of thousands of our readers will 
be called thereto, as the ‘stocks of these 
banks are held by many of our readers 
throughout the country. No safer or 





more profitable investments can be found 
anywhere. 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
ice beens san teahas van $20,017,905 
Capital stock.................c00- 8,000,000 
op oer teh, weiitbabbactesaneeves 1.500.000 
Undivided profits................. 283,372 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 





Resources ...... --+ $6,749.421 

esten stock... t 300,000 
RE EER PES. . 

Unaivided profits. ............... 217,492 


Ee aE let al ech ti a Ade $3,666,151 
OEY MOU Cs cco ccdcce cocccs 250,000 
RT Ae oa bee See 250.000 
Undivided protits., ..... ........ 187.200 


PRGROC IR e b 6: ce bine io 2a okiele'sge 0b ss $1,479.510 

ener rr 100.00 

Undivided protits................. 149,723 

; MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 

ee ee ee $2,792.307 

eee eer 100,000 

I, pci teue’ s éHade edicts ods 200.000 

Undivided profits................ 45,991 
MURRAY HILL, BANK. 

PORNO. 6 oiviie 04 85408s Joes ed e'be $2,410,551 

OR TE Te 100,000 

wr oe tek Uccadiees eude he de tnnse 250.000 

Undivided profits........... oe 73,796 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 

I in ind 44s vatiiene'n es 

Capital stock.. 

Surnlus........... 


er en eee 
iat hintntecsecomagphse neers 


OR, . on hated Us ate sncbation 
SST IN 
i> cetiviencaliaeas «shes ondee 
Undivided profits................. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE monetary situation is practically 
unchanged. Liberal Treasury disburse- 
ments and a moderation of general de- 
mands have, however, contributed to 


slightly easier rates, both in call and time 
money. The latter has ruled 54@6 for 
one to six months, according to collateral, 
which lenders are discriminating against 
with rather more care. For commercial 
paper there is now a fair inquiry, and 
offerings being ample, bankers are quite 
satisfied with the outlook in this direc- 
tion. Call loans were quoted at 44@5 per 
cent,, the easier rates being partly due 
to the inactivity of stocks, London is still 
the chief center of interest in connection 
with the money market. the low reserves 
of all the European banks, the Bank of 
France excepted, and the outlook for 
gold exports from this point making the 
course of affairs there of more importance 
than usuai. The South American de- 
mands for gold are yet in prospect; 
and in view of the activity of trade 
and speculation in Europe, particularly 
in Great Britain, it is evident that the 
Bank of England must do something to 

reserve, if not increase, its stock of gold. 

be present official minimum rate, 6 per 
cent., has only been reached on two ex- 
ceptional occasions; and thus far this rate 
has failed to attract gold to the Bank 
from outside sources, It is possible that 
London expects to obtain a supply from 
the United Stater, as gold usually leaves 
us in the early months of the year when 
our exports of merchandise begin to de- 
cline. Of course auy lsrge efflux of gold 
would be resisted here; it would be more 
to our advantage to send stocks and bonds 
so that much depends upon the feeling in. 
Europe toward American s2curities, At 

resent, therefore, the monetary outlook 
has its features of uncertainty, and _— 
jong as to the future are very ‘ 











Mr, Windom’s silyer bill bas been pre: 
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sented to Congress and was favorably re-. 
ceived It hardly suited the rad- 
ical silver element of the West, who 
seem offended at vilver being ranked 


as a ip ovone ef ~ Eastern —_- 
more favora disposed 
pected 


The chances of the bills passing are very 
difficult to estimate. Should the silver 
men accept it as the best they can get, 
there is a close probability of its passing. 
There is the risk of its being complicated 
with other banking and currency ques- 
tions, particularly those relating to re- 
lieving the National banks of their pres- 
ent burdens. Both Houses are a unit in 
favor of enlarging the volume of curren- 
cy; but whether this will be accomplished 
- Secretary Windom’s plan or by putting 

e National banks ina position to supply 
om country’s needs time alone will de- 
termine. 

Stocks have been dull and neglected. 
The Reading affair proves an unexpected 
damp?r upon any buli movement, As 
expected by Mr. Corbin’s friends be justi- 
fied the policy of managen ent in refusing 
to pay unearned interest, and tried to 
convince security-holders of the improved 
physical condition and earning power 
of their road. The bad coudition of the 
coal trade, the consequent decline in 

ing’s earnings and renewed allega- 
tions that Mr. Corbin had diverted traffic 
from Reading to Jersey Central, in which 
he is also heavily interested, however, 
counteracted these statements; and an 
amount of discontent remains both here 
and abroad, which may result in renewed 
epposition to the Corbin management in 
case of there being no early oneere- 
ment in the company’s affairs, The mar- 
ket wae aleo temporarily disturbed by 
rumors of a ruptare in the Inter-State 
Railway Association, which dwindled 
down to the fact that re-organization is 
contemplated to better carry out original 
intentions, Chairman Walker's decision 
that the Union Pacific-Northwest agree- 
ment are in violation of the rules of the 
Association attracted little atten- 
tion, for the reason that managers 
are not disposed to enter any 
contest when freights are plenty 
and rates already low. If traffic were 
light end rates high, the situation might 
be different; but powerful interests are 
behind both organizations, whose ends 
are best served by peace. The railroad 
situation generally remuins satisfactory. 
Fifteen roads have reported an increase 
in second week of January earnings of 
11 per cent.. and seventy-four roads an 
increase of 10 per cent. for the first week 
of January. General trade has been some- 
what interrupted by mild weather and 
the prevailing epidemic. which materially 
interfered with manufacturing in some 
sections of New England. As a rule, 
however, the volume of business is satis- 
factory. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 18. Jan.11. Differences. 


#403.561.400 sens oe Inc. Ot 214 ee 
ecsce cocee asm Sara | 1,704,700 


29,02 1,436,900 
«Sst 30 414 T4000 i 5,562,709 
8,749,600 3,743,408 Inc. 6,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie........... $2,887,000 $80,982,800 Inc. $1.704.200 
Legal tenders 30,458,500 =: 29,071,600 Inc. 1,436,900 
Total reserve.. 112,845,500 109,704,400 Inc. 3,141,100 
Reserve u’d 
aguas depos- 
05,064,875 103,688,700 Imc. 1,875,675 
esos of res've 
above legal s 
requirements. 7,781,125 6,015,700 me ie 425 
Excess of reserve Jan. 19, 18°9.............00 629,550) 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


‘Following are the quotations for 
United States bonds: 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 














Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 

A nerica... 210 - 
American Ex... 164 1536 _ 
7 Park =_ - 

ery Nat...... 300 = 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT 


DIVIDENDs. 
ane Pome Fire Insurance Company 
semi-annual dividend of 
= per cent., payable on demand. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Compan 
has declared a semi-annual dividend < of 
io by cent.. payable on demand. 


half per cent., — on demand, 








Letters 
of 
Credit, Skee 
freticlass Inveatnent a! Investment 
curities for conan We Gare Securities. 


B “4 Corpo 4 

a er z : 

Firmsand watetdenis, on favorableterms, and m 
collection or drafts dra brond on all points in in 
_— of drafts drawn inth 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST.. NEW VORK. 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to a Trust and An- 
PITA aaity 





1 
6 # cesT. pi siead i od issued by the 
com pany secu’ LA aid bg Exuatees. 
PE CE T. PAID ON EDE osITs. 
n“ence s licited ies desiring to 


make sate investments. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, HEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


A GREAT PROPERTY 
AND A 
RARE OPPORTUNITY 
fe bey Rich Coal and iron Lands in North Alabama. 


them. Butthey ach ehavces money to the buyer 
than. to the pa ogy Such 








ing this card. 


A. GREENE, ong saan ert 


Money is loaned at ten and 
twenty per cent; but high rates 
imply correspondingly low se- 
curity, if indeed that word 
should be used at all with such. 
A lender that means to be safe. 
must be content with the lowest 
current rate. 

But one may go where the 
rate is seven per cent ; or, what 
is better, send. 

Shall we send you a primer 
on lending? 


Ft &t., 
enn. 





Tue Kansas City lyvestment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Ss 


‘or h, New H 
) = age fl be 


SEATTLE ra 


For illustrated Domestetive Metter w site to the 
LeadingReal Estate kers,Seattle 


Cauferd& Cnowa 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non resi- 
dents. Have tacilities for placing small sums. Write 
for references and particulars. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON, 
325 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn, 


For Colorado 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND, 
CLOSE TO DENVER, 
which will surely pay good 
profits, the best source of 

information is 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 
S. J.GULMORE, Manager, 


Denver, Colorado. 


DENVER 
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REAL ESTATE ticccnicrotDenveriscucay- 
aistance tf : 


er than land the same 
of any city of its and Importance : i. yw 
Every er who hased Real te of us 
during five y made a bie in- 
vestment. Many who seen the property 
bave on three to five years, 4 
Bape sad Fut woe 100% 


J INVESTMENT 00, 


: y | $o0d reasons (5. 








THERE are a reat ered 


rete) why the ay of 
INDEPENDENT who has, say” 


$500 or $1,000 TO INVEST, 


should buy the Debentures of 
the Fidelity Loan and Trust 
Company, of Iowa. 
I may mention here only. the 
principal ones: 
1.— They are 
SAFE; 
2.—The rate of interest (six 
per cent.) is as high as is con- 
sistent with that safety ; 
3.—They are convenient secu- 
rities to handle, saving to the 


nvestor the necessity of looking after the real 
estate mortgage, and the mass of searches, 
guarantees, etc., upon which they are based, 
watching dates of interest, changeable condi- 
tions of prosperity in the mortgage field, etc. 
All the work is done, and all 

the reponsibility assumed, by the 
Company. When, therefore, you 
have satisfied yourself of the reliability of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Company (which I ex- 
pect you will do before investing with us) 
you may fee) assured that in its Debentures you 
have securities which are absolutely good. 

Messrs. JOHN PATON & CO. are our New 
York financial agents, at No.52 William Street, 
and the METROPOLITAN TRUST CO., at Nos. 
37 and 39 Wall Street, is our Trustee. 


Much information is at your disposal if you 
will address the undersigned, or notify to him 


absolutely 


your desire to have a representative of the Com- |" 


pany cail upon you. 


WILLIAM G.CLAPP, Treas’r, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 


THE 


Washington Trust Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 





OAPIZTAA, ..5 seevecercvvccsvvoesiovess $500,000 
SURPLUS 


DAVID M. MORRISON, cae wm sh y, CLARE, 
FRANCIS os 8. page, 


TR us® 8 . EI ES 

JOSEPH F. Exar PATRICK FARRELLY. 
DAVID M. MORRISON. GEO. E. HAMLIN. 
HENRY H. ROGERS. P C. LOUNSBURY 
CHAS. H. RUSSE CHARLES F. CLARK. 
GEO. H. PRENTI3S THEO. A. HAVEMBYER 
JOEL F. FRE. v SETH E. THOMAS. 

T. GEORGE A WILMERDIN 


. T. POWELL. 
ie ag | i) , ioe - GEORGE A MO 








By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
porte to receive d time, or subject 
check th the New York Clearing House; allow 
nterest on daily balances, 1 ond 
its remaining a specified time; e Certificates of 
posit; as Executor, Administrator, G 
iver, Fiscal fer Agent, and 
Registrar of peocks ope Teas and aay and all 
ness usually done rust pan| respon- 
sibility and standing. 


oftniase npew ves by ad anusas Ay St. Paul, 
and investinents 5" i yalath pow wil yield’ as 7 


Now i is the time nto anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great wth and devel- 
For ful Prices 


of prop- 
erty, etc., call 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO,.. Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and bastness property'a specialty 





And Eastern Nebraska city 
I prove themselves in’ We offer 
ans, laren aad small ancunta, netting © por cont. and 
7 per cent. interest semi-ann not 40 per 
cent.of the value of the wv. 1 and interest 
collected remitted rite 


I \. particu: 
THE MoCAGUE INVESTMENT CO.. Omaha, Neb. 


A thi sidered, the 

Burr, Beraeine Te Este fate FLORIDA 
Blocks and thee Of tanatel ait con all pon : DeLan d 
Yor, tle. Peuaero sore Ponce asane. Lake Helen 


Send for Florida 
H-A. DeLAND. DeLand, Florida, 


THE MaOMAHA, NEBRAS MPANY OF 
Of itt el prc boat BEE iste 
and Rraders’ Notional Bank. mually at imporiere by 
Sret mortgages os a | bay estate in 
Hobenss a, de ited oe Farmers’ Loan 
owen: S ReEp, Pres jaune, SAVAGE V-Pres 
HENRY W.Y ATES, ©. B. SCHMIDT, Sectetary 








Madison Square Gar- 
den Company 


First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. 
30 Year Gold Bends, 
DUE 1919. 
THE TOTAL, [S8UE I8 81,250,060. 
THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., TRUSTEE. 


The above bonds are a first lien and the only mort- 
gage on the well-known Madison Square Garden 
property, the site of which is alone valued at $1,509,- 
500 by R. V. Harnett. 

The new building will cost over $1,000,000. 

We recommend these bonds as an exceptionally 
safe investment, and offer a limited amount for sale. 
Copies of the mortgage and prospectus may be had 
on application. 


LADENSURG,THALMANN &CO., 


46 WALL. ST., NEW YORK. 


DENVER First Mort Loaas, 7 and 8 cent. 
Interest paid s>mni-snnosily in New York 


e. 

DENVER Business and Residence Property pay 
annually 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
dairy increasing in value. 

DENVER’ Hopuiation, niturel — ss. - 

cultura ucts, 
Sufacturtn Pesta blish: ents 
whose jucts exceed ~ 

THOUSAN Ds of dollars from the East being in- 

CLARKE 4 OARUTHERS. luvectinent Bank. 

ers, 721 han Steeet: Denver. Colo. 


TRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure — make safe loans. Our 
Td are irrigated , and are SAFE. We 
ipcorenrs yment of Principal when 


wigs datnes fs OnAnS F eS v Block K, 


Mass. D 
MITCHELL, Treas, 
F.G. PATTERSON Western Man anager. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE:K, 
General Agent, 50 State St,, Bosten, Mass, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of night rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men’s offered to the public. 

ers 


& Son, New York C ony. 
* ‘o., New York 

















~ ot che “National Safe De; aposit Com- 


F. A. Msithe licago. | *Q.. Mio. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
inyvRgTM 1.0», Conon a 9-, on 


CasH Oasstay Ee AID IN, N5.0 
J ee eewes n Real: ro mede ter nen- 
depts. Fy cae First Mertgage Leans 


a gpectaliy “ist National Bank. Pueblo, Colo. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of,the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordn- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 











WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Bartford. Connecticut. Kastern Manager. 





ON 


NET INCOME 


7° 


Our 7 PER CENT. NAT IONAL.... mercx 


FIRST MORTGAGESon ace & De a BONDS amply secured. 
Town and Farm prop-.oRTtG ENTy ARE UNEQUALED 
ry RE . 
erties and our 6 PER COMPANY. FOR CONSERVATISM 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000, 


Uf you desire to invest money safely call ar write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILB, Wow Fors Vawson' fed od Prepay, New York, 









ese nee al mes Ae nzr etx 


aiicatinisiot 


= new 2 MR ee a me 5 











” ay cone 


Be concare 
wr partiralare searens 


Thom as & CO . Tecoma, Kee | 


WH 


by ot choice | improved ‘DENVER cured 
Banking Home. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers | 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Sxapeeced management. (ne-third already | 
taken. vidends will averege nearly twenty per 

cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


L. TU WRSEND 
arden. Grate an Dairy Lands 


rt 
AN AGENTS, 
racts. 


try A 
Investmen: e for non-residents. 
10234 1Ath Street. Denver. (alerade 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 














Farms, 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Bawecntors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWS, 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of nding. Thorough 
expericnce. Con rates of interest. Choice Western 


vo TOUNSON, MCLAUGHLIN & BROWR, 


’ Mastinas, Neb. 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures RR yd Va 











Owners against loss trom De 

Estate Titles mand. dotonds iets 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, 0: insured Mortga- 
gee a the fee oy 
ure, the pry beck at ee ean 


ability of Stockholders, uaran- 


Li 
oe ay by ‘oan Me ye 
or, Mortg- 
ages “low ale, 
— 7 p> “aa with tm 


ention this Paper 


TACOMAWASHINGTEn 





BS Genie (interest ey BRS 7 and a o% 

oe first mortages on y and 
lar tion paid to fabeet 

and individu- 

als. For ful) illustrated in, Maps, etc., 

and any 6 information this 

wonderful city and investments mailed 

Address, Oakland La: and 


Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 
UA BUZRLY URrORtT OF THE ORI- 









ENTAL BA m the morning of Saturday the 
llth day of Saauere Tes: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors . 
Due directors. 24. 
Overdrafts, as per ‘schedule ne enascesengs an 
Due from trust companies, state and na. 
tional as per schedule......... . 242.306 80 
ikking-house and lot, as per schedule 80,900 CO 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule....... Trews 8 
rated States iegal-tender ny and 
lat! notes of national banks.... 206,328 CO 
Casn items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for th 
next day’s exchanges. $150,198 8&9 





67 
8u 
68 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
ite sub; check.. $2,230,553 60 
Demand Mticates of de- 
piabuqe ne oeb000esbesee cece 30.400 41 
o ed checks..... ....... 60,150 04 
— 2,826,104 05 
“ayer SOME arcanscnscesscepeccesce 5,780 54 


anos bens CveosVugeemsBiake epsseis Oe 7157 81 
New ¥ " 
Hunt PSP Feber Mor 
BAted and doing Uasiness at No. 122 , in the 
with the A... ~ 4 accom is, ry 
true seater of fhe, cont 


of 
Nth } mh hg to the ot sts 
and beller; and they ig the 
said has at the 
named, and in com pliance Wi 
notice received from the ad A, ch, ane 


ing, Department. desienatin "Btarday, the 


pas woos W, 81 aac 











folio —_ 283,372 38 
tors as ws, Viz.: 
to check. $8,657,660 72 
PBepenits sunt ~~ 4 
ae achneenanaansasens RE 
pokenon re 
and national mkS........ 8,786,565 64 
Due individ and cor- 
Boivsasd depositors... wAT62 04 
satiiinalas eer tae 
» given for 
Cashier’s hyn ou gr 478 a 





$20,01°,905 40 


Total 
STATs OF New Yor«. City AND Country or NEw 


i aia’ © lek of thes we-gamed ys 
B. PRATT, al 
sociated ag a ~<A omg 
of New York, - said cou = 
sworn, himself, ie ith 
> ia all sta 


‘ore the im of postness 
on the morning ot Senareny tne llth aay of apuary, 
1890 im respect to éacu and every of the items and 
Bis kno nied Pte boy | and “wy the business of of 
iw 8 
= said bank has been and is transacted a - ~5 AN 
tion aforesaid. 
F.P. oLoorr nt 
DALLAS B Phat. Cashier 
Severity subscribed and 


y both depo- 
nents the me ot Janua) 


oa ae 
A care te Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in New York County. 


“Vv REPO OF THE SAINT 
QUaBTSES Be K renew ¥ RK, on the 
Saturday, the lth day of Y—-- 4 1890: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts, less due from Direc- 











real estate, as scheduie. 964 Tl— «323,919 58 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule 1,622 28 
Stocks and bonds, sched Ml 83 
8) 226,132 65 

. 8. ae 
Casb items, 

Bills and ae Sian for next 

day’s exchanges......... « $1,208,222 
other itemacerried & 





Be 668 11 - ren b4 
8 per sc e 45, s 


Due de; i os follo’ od 
ie tors as 0 ak 

Rites to check... $2,087,272 09 
ae 


Due trust 
ont i 


545 00 
1,129,940 93— 3,217,738 02 


le 
Due. private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule. 
Un a Sividewes 


STATE OF N COUNTY sd by! ww OTK 
UR one 


J GARD Ca hook) the SNES NICHOLS. 
; F a bank located and oing 














end ‘the further say that 
has teed tra nsacted at the locati: 
Seoatare | and the glee le in com- 


ndent of the ing Depart nt designa- 
pomercer. ~ , the eS Jan 1300. 8 as the day 
on which such TePRTHUR B. GRAVES, President. 
WM. J GARDNER, Cashier 


Several subscribed. ‘and sworn to 4 both depo- 
nents the recy day of Jan., 1800, before 


MHinge ¢ County. 
Certificate filed in Now ctary Publics 


DO YOU WANT An AGENCY? ? 
which wilt Siareot Be TEL r% cont: ada. 
tional ae Seaan. 
cent. dat anabal a ee ate loans d 
and OT oy = 
ROANOKE vestn NT ro. Kansas City, Mo. 


8* GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 
Special eo" given bps for pon-pest- 
leeorenazaraaementar 


2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Sovenhure Bonds and Bortrage Lounsortey 


fe gm sod ate bl cig co. 











greece secon eget. (Adk fr information 
10 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 








pial em 216, AS, Bepoderar 









TORR P ER OPO Here eee wee 





187,918 2% 

691,27 

4,000 Wu 

bg aebenee igi is metal 

si pei ta, secked AM vccssecsenenvsee oes Maan Ov 

sdeleh adhiakbes +e cones. QLD. 38 

hange easese vecsede io una = 

oe eit is olga Yin: “ 45,990 
Boeand cortihcabes ners: 








oovesb ses sesecsvceeess 148,875 OO 
Due private bankers a’ 
as jale..... 3 57- 143,489 17 
Due ot the State of 
York.. ae 75,000 00 
Amount due not) included under any of 
the above heads, viz. 
Cashier’s checks outstand. 
Unpaid dividends. 1,767 00 
ae Di 6,088 03 
SU inkcinchabadéads ceded thane op top + sods $2,792,306 78 
STATE Pad New Yoa«, TY OF NEW vORE. 88.° 
sO aT . DeVEAU, President, and " Boe 
Ww. SON, Cashier, of the MOUNT K- 


RIS Bank bank sovated andd business at No. 
85 East \ One Hundred na Twentystitin Screen in the 
we NewY one being duly sworn. each 
for himself, says Ses eet report, ai witn t 
schedule rement ofthe same, et in 
t th son Ita @ 
ore o rapeaction Of aby a 
Janw ~~ h ', to the buibeng om the 11th d xt 
lief; and ne et the business ot noee oe pase aid bank 
clsewheres"and thatthe abe Feport ism 
elsewhere; e above re 3 made com 
iance with an official recelved from eto 
tenden tof | the Banking rtment 
aturday, the 4 day of January, 180, as the 
which such report shall be made 
. M. DeVEAU hey 
THOS. W, ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribei and sworn to by depo- 
nents, the l4th day of Janes 1890, betore me, 


Notary Pu w York ty. 
Quast RLY cGEO Lion OF THE BANK 
urday, Saneaey ie ith, 





LiS, ou the morning of Sat- 


aneounets. 
jones and discounts. ..........-2-...sse00s $4,204,389 40 
Due from | Birectors lnctades in joans and 
discoun $-00,998 67. 







Total $6.7 49.421 12 
onaen or ae YORK, Qounry = > NEW YORK, ss." 
OBERT SCHELL, ent, and Bt pad 
ROUERS, "Onstior, of BANE. ‘OF THE M OPO- 
‘ing awsociation located ana Coins busi- 

ness at New York, in said county, veing auly and 
severally sworn, each ~~ [yt ith that the fore- 
ditior g 1s, in ali respects, a true statement of the con- 
—~ of a bank betore t the transaction of any 


res to each and every of the items and par- 
Sioulape Shove specified, acco 
and belief; and that the busin: 


knowled ess of 
said bark has been and is transacted at the location 
aforesaid 


Boe. SCHELL, President. 
THEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the loth day of some, 5 


RD ©. EVAN 
Notary Public tc (No. 41), x *y. Co, 
UA BIRR LY Baw on th OF THE ELEV- 























ENTH WAR K on the morning of Satur- 
day the lith day of January, } 
mat al 
Loans and discounts, less due from ~ 
rs. $1,073,645 66 
68,800 00 
erdrafts e 230 20 
Due frum state and nationa) banks... ‘ 67.576 a9 
Banking-house and .. bose ¢ Seeeeeds eesiese 45,000 00 
Otber CEAIBewoscce.cccecccccecs itabooes 1,075 00 
Stocks and bonds... ......... ccccseseeverees 44,328 75 
Ce ROP ot ee 37,188 00 
legai-tender notes and circulating 
4. of national Bn ccpcccceneusseese 82,471 00 
Bills and checks for the next ose ex- 
cha 58,094 05 
443 49 
607 06 
eRe cccvccccccces coscseccensacscsccoses $1,479,509 89 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock CABN........+++ ++» $100,000 00 
ndivided 
—— becees $962 06 
1 aay 13 
ajerest: profits 148,278 oe 149,752 90 
2 depositors as foliows, 
$1,211,769 67 


Deposits subject te check. . 
Demand ourepeates of de- 






5,004 56 
11,691 76- - 1.228.465 98 
1,2: 0 


Tota’ 
STATE oF New YorE, sidan aa oF ‘NEW ‘yon 





RY STEERS Presid ; sun 

r, 

ity of Ni k, Lae Pas dulys 

Cc 0 ew i u 

for Kimeeif, salts that ef = roon fae 
1 respects. 





of the said be- 
ony ba es on thet , 4 




















Eee dk thet hed ta 


ot, oc gue 





FOR e eRe ee eee eee nee esse aeees caeeee 








in 
Ge perintendent ort the Banking Vepariment, des- 
tug Saturday, the lith day of a. Ibvb, as the 


y on which such re rena shali be ma 
a. A. DARLING, DusshGeen. 
A. A-¢ JALE, Cash 


Severall subscribed 2 





ery REPORT OF THE Bow- 
ANK OF New YORK, on the morning 
of Saturday, the lith day of January, idvt: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and pre, lesp,ous from di- 





SES 








powenbvebadipcooodt 135,100 «0 
Cash items, Vv 
= _— checks for next 
D .ca0-csees $150,591 
Other ‘tems carried as cash. 1,259 98 17!,*51 63 
ed Raat ss, dhbiceameid $8,656,150 77 
= a ie tment exrenn0 00 
‘ap paid ir, m cusp.............. ; 
MN TOME 50 0 occmesisedsocchocccoesccdsoecs 25b,uu0 UU 
18,105 77 
protits.. 72, 80— 187,189 57 
Due depositors as follows, viz: 
Deposits sa it * Sree: 2,927,982 44 
Demand c: cert n~ pend of apes... dius W 
Certified checks...........0...0++ Sp.219 U4 
Unpaid dividends 1,604 12 
Tinns conn cobeneces- ssescnnecnsoonshase 66,150 77 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW YORK, &.. 
ENKY P. DEGKAADP, rresident, and F. cv. MAY- 
HEW, Acting Cashier, of tne EKY BANK of 
NEW YURK,a and doing business at No. 
& Bowery, m the of New in said county. 
being duly sworn,each for himself, says ye that the iore- 





Dp a pres <. the con- 
re the transaction of any 


H. ¥- prghasr. President, 
F.C. MAYHBW, Acting Casnier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to py beth aepo- 
nents, the 15ta day of samuaty, 1590, bef — ae, 


-R. KU 
Notary vablic a. N: Y. Co. 





Qs BIER LY BErout OF THE NORTH 
KIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
licn day of Soaaary: 


1890 : 
RESOURCES. . 
henna and discounts, less due from steee- 
rs 





53 
ou 
me baat $0 
nited States lezal-tender netes and cir- ‘ 
ye of national banks.....:.. 135,984 00 
Cash items, 
Bilis and vehecks for the slees & 
ne: ay’s exc! 8 ..... 2 
Other So carried a _ 
Qc cacesvedescccocsvsces cece 74,905 70— 257,818 98 
and expense, viz: 
Current expenses........... $257 85 
Se eae 1,492 55— 1,750 40 
Pe adnethchavenrencenqacnmencsionyenbeved $2,937,401 44 
LIABELSTINS. 
Cagteal socks paid in, in cash.............. =e 4 
ib apane co ev des dense csopear £29 43 
Undivided pr profits, viz.: 
rece cceeecvcceeccece $1,845 IL 
| — pen coconengibess ates 91 67— 1,986 7 
"Bepodits subject to cheek * $2,414,142 89 
c 
— 9 certificates 5 
WO rasecccpubsdoerceispeces 3 462 32 
Certified MB. cc. sevccee 53 306 h5— 2,470,911 86 
Due trust companies, state and national nein 9s 
pegesesedadaseshseeneccesesecs coe 660 21,432 § 
= y- due not includee under any or 
ie above is. Viz: 
ee dividends el PE 3.880 40 
peeeestie tN ticwstmasspibiasses wot 4 


LL, ‘Cashier, DEY, NORTH Fiala BAN NGin. 
wich St Treet, 














January 28, 1890,] 
United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
Tocourt, ‘and is authorised to ast as guandiah of 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

which may be made at ys time and withdrawn 


tg whole time they may rem to interest for 








JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. . 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILson G. HUNT. Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
IN GILBERT, Greses 8 BLIss. 

DANTEL D. LORD, ILLIAM LIBBEY. 

SAMUEL fe J Brown, 

J Low. EvpwaRb COOPER. 

wa, ALTER PHELPS, W. Bay CUTTING, 

D. WILLIs Jamus, ES >. SMITH. 

JOHN J. z. WILLIAM ££ELLER, 

JOHN A. STEW » ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
WRENCE, H. _ IR. 

a. M.D, -LOANE. 
JOUN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTaV H. SCHWAB. 





TEXAS LOANS AT HIGHT PER CEN, 


=, coe 6 
Five ’ experience in b. —. 
year in Le Lowning posse ee eal Estate in 
per cent. a to im 


oremets ypatd. Lvans pay 


E.. B. CHAND!I.ER 
, San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by perw siachtediiien Christian Union or 
The indevendent * New Vork City 


JNJ. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with corservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Me eae Bonds. 7 te Sper cent. 

Semi-Annual Interest, Neotiates by the W.B. 

Clark Investment Co. > sums of and a: ard. 

made yme ~ Tay Interest 
LOCA Hae ak 


withont charge. 
re? yh? HE ORION, Fittecn 
Year 4 ay the ‘The ~ ote Sena for form. 
yp Ly =} references before you invest elsewhere. 


Ww. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 


Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 








ee securities offered investors Best o 

rn references furnished it eee 
pa bet preumeesen. Write for particulars. 
A. L, CLAR a Tre, . WEBSTER, 
D.M. McPLEINN EY. ice Pres.C.P. W eusT «R.Cashier. 
H. DF Wind & WOON, 18 Wail st., Agents. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern poopie who have never 

seen Deaver have made monev by savectios © ere 
Money ‘oans at < per cent. on good securit 
tee 8 ber cent. on investments. Have h 
perience in Denver. oy Wamnest 
over S1.804,000. feak rete vorences 

‘or = e' ai — 

POR BUROHARD. DENVER, eae. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Aare prepered to offer city lots from 
tnat will earn the purchaser a very ha 











upon his investment. Improved property that will 
pe] from & to 15 per cent. perannum. First m 
gare, ona from 6 to 10 per cent. Cervespepipnes 


THX UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York, 





BRAY. Fresidenc 
P, OLCOT ce- Presiden 
EvanuaG aN Pd ‘BERMAN, ¢ Cashier. 


Transacta os General sera] Banking Business. 
ELECTIONS. 


Tue Bank or New York, 
NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
New YORK, January Lith, 1290. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION HELD yesterday, 
the following gentlemen were duly elected Di- 


c.™M 
LOGA SED 




















rectors of t! inte bank foe the ensuing reer: 
JAMUE3 M. CONSTABLE, . AMSINCK, 
CHARLES M PRY. £: W. HARD, 
FRANKLIN EDSON. H. 3. LAIDLAW, 
( HAR D.LEVERICH, OD. 0. MILLS. : 
GEORGE 8, BYaD, EUGENE KELLY, 
JAMES R, JOHN L. RIKER, 
i Mf H. BRAD-ORD. 
of th peere.c of Directors held this day. 
Mn ‘OTe 3 St. TRY w ted 


re-elec' 
a was unani- 
E. >. MASON, Cashier. 
HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
January 15th, 1890.—At the annual election by the 
stockholders of this bank, held January 14th at their 
banking house, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
GEO. 2 WILLIAMS 
JAMES A. ROC ‘SEVELT ROBERT GOELET, 


cid this da Mr. George 


unanimo: 
President, and Mr. RICHARD B. FERRE 
mously re-elected Vice- 





At meeting of the 
g. Williams w 














THe Importers’ aD a” ADERS’ NATIONAL 
4 EW YORK, 


AN NUAL SF co | NG Ov THE 


of this k held to-d lowing 
gentlemen were d dul iyelect ~~ 1-1 


aed ko Be ar Ammidown, J epee. 
site, aba 
ik pee 0stictorn, 


bsequent m: of the Board of Directors, 
me. sere anani tm re- 
mously re-elec.ed V = scliysis 
EDW WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


T 
bol 








. Fr. i 
ward A: Seas 4 








Lar r ape. ¥/ MANUE, Oto Onare FA SEAL 
&, Janu- 
ary a 1898. ans thes Si y By hela this day, 


seocettnie nak for the your ending on the second 
Seer a January, 1891: 
ohn iliets, Jobn A. Rel 


gsiand, 
Nichola Fiewebee Palmer. 
@ meeting of the Boara of beld this 
, John ¥i Ry Lhe and William H. 
fag Jr., t. unanimously re- 
si, ISAAC HWA WALKER Cashier. 
ATIONAL BUT@HERS’ AND DROVERS’ 

uate ae New y Lith, 1890.—At 


gentiemen he sorted Directors of this bank 





for for the engaing gp at tS 
George W an N. Crow, 
John U, ‘Chambertats, Wale ti | 7 
Henry Siiberhorn, ase, 
Jonn B. Sain 18 pom Witkin, 
At p westins of the: iaoord dof ‘Dis ‘Directors noid this 
day Mr. Gurdon kerhoff was unanim 
re-elected President. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARB BANK OF NEW YORK, 


; 
iy 
T THE AL 3 ING OF THE STOCK- 
A holders of this eld to-day, the following- 
named rs we for year ensuing: 
‘We a Moore, E Kelty, 
Francis H. Leg Joseph T. Moore 
Stuyvesant F James H. Parker, 
oo bach, George +s 
Edward C. Hoyt,’ 


W. Rockhill Potts, 
Wallace. 
And as inspectors of election. 


Wilson G. Hunt AT 
en 
At a su board Mr. 
FORD MOO cnantmously re-elected President 
and Mr. ERS ESE og RIGHT was un: 
re-elected Vice-Presiden 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


y 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, } 
New Yor BE. donsat lth, 1890. 
T A MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS Or 


en were elec 








immer R. Stone, Chas. 
Oliver 3. Carter, . H. i Wilder, 
D. H. McAlpin, po. 
Wallace C. Andrews, Wittens al Tiltlaghast, 
Spores E. si William Barbour. 


subseqae’ meting of the Board of Directors. 

held “this day, JOHN JAY KNOX was unanimousiy 

re elected President, and OLIVER §. CARTER Vice- 
ULLEN, Cashier. 


THE TRADYSMEN’S NATIONAL Bank, / i 
NEW th. 1890. 5 





YORK, Jan. 14 
T AN ELECTION FUR DIRECTORS, HELD 
this day, the foillowing-named gentlemen were 
sor to serve for the ensuing year: 


eorge Starr, Joel W. M&son, 
One F. Berry, . M. 
James E. Granniss, Juitas Kaufmann, 
Henry A. Smith, panty Can. pbell, 
Eliiot L. Butle 
INSPECTORS: 


Samuel Townsend, KE. B. Fellows, 
. Herrman. 


a@ subsequent Tate of the Directors, James 
- we late Vice-President. was unanimously 
elec President in piace of Joel W. Mason, who 
declined a re-election. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE SEVENTH Hazem pe! pape. or New YORE, i 
sonuery ao 1890. 
As THE ANNUAL Weert 





LD THIS 
day. the following Board of Dt broshens  waselesies 
for the ensuing year: 


James Hall, William H. Pulsifer, 


J 

pear A. Joho D. Crimmins, 
rank H. Lovell He R. Beekman, 
H. Duncan Wood, Harry |. Nicholas, 
Harry B. Hollins, w. ah 
Ay sherman, Frederick 


e 
uent meeting of the Board, GARDI- 











NER SHER AN, ase, L ot unanimonuely elected 

President. . D. W, GRADY, aahier. 
DIVIDENDS. 

CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YORK, 15 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, January 8th, 1690. 


8% D DIV IPERP —A Dividend of ToREe AND A 
R CENT. on the Ca) 

Dividend of THREE AWN 

ceENT. on ‘onthe Reserved Fund. is SoA an 
F. M. PA ER. Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 346 Broadway, 


Branch Office, No, 71 Liberty Street, 


New Yor«, January lth, 1890. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on dem ind. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
214-216 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. ON THE 
capital stock has been declared payable on demand . 

ROBT. J. HTLLAS, Secretary. 


STANDARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
52 WALL ST., New Yorg, Jan, lith. 1890. 

vidend of TRHEB® AND GNE-BALE PER 
CENT. on the capital stock has this day been de- 
clared, payable on demand. 














‘28 unanimous! 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JB., Cashier. 





R,. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


enced a fair trade chiefly in wash fabrics, 


THE amount of new business transacted 
at first hands during the week is re- 
garded as disappointingly small. It had 
been expected that the deferred demand 
would really put in its appearance, and as 
a considerable number of wholesale buy- 
ers arrived from the Southand West,early 
expectation looked like being realized. 
The buyers were here, but as a rule spent 
much more time in taking observations 
for future guidance than in making 
actual purchases, It is getting a 
monotonous reiteration to refer to the 
weather influences as adverse, but is still 
true that they are aimost wholly responsi- 
ble for the diminutive demand for season- 
able goods and for an apparent increasing 
caution in the market of ordering further 
spring supplies. Jobbers have experi- 


Collections show little change in charac- 
ter, and are generally reported in better 
shape South than West. Prices remain 
quite steady all along the line, and stocks 
of both domestic and foreign goods are 
reported very moderate. During the 
week the failure of Rovert K. Davies & 
Co., importers and dealers in men’s fur- 
nishing goods, was announced but liabuili- 
ties not stated. 
COTTON GOODS. 

In staple cotton goods a quietly firm 
tone has prevailed,and the week closes 
with an appearance of a reviving demaad 
from exporters and converters in sheet- 
ings. In other directions only a hand to 
mouth inquiry has been experienced, but 
prices for all plain and colored goods are 
firm,the slack business being quite counter- 
balanced by moderate stocks and the fact 
that many milis are working below full 
production owing to the prevalence of 
the influenza epidemic among the 
operatives. Print cloths have had an un- 
eventful week, limited sales being record- 
ed at the unchanged price of 3}c. for 
64x64’s and 3 8-16c. for 56x60's. Business 
in prints, printed cotton dress goods, ging- 
hams and wash fabrics has been better 
with jobbers than with agents, these lat- 
ter being chiefly occupied in making as 
speedy delivery as possible on account of 
back orders, The following noveities were 
shown during the week and inevery in- 
stance agents report a favorable recep- 
tion: The Riverpoint robes, by Coffin 
Altemus, printed in ten and twelve colors 
in effective styles at 54c. per yard. A 
line of Windsor flannelettes by the Free- 
man Manufacturing Company through P. 
Van Valkenburgh & Co. These goods 
bear a close resemblance to French all- 
wool flannels and sell at 84c. per yard. 
The Pacific Mousseline Prints by Law- 
rence & Co, in a variety. of handsome 
figure effects, also with rich side bands, 
are priced at 6jc. per yard. A question 
much discussed at present aad awaiting 
solution by popular approval or con- 
demnation, is the application of side 
band effects to ginghams and wash fab- 
rics; side bands in woolen dress goods are 
ectablished favorites but many manu- 
facturers and others doubt their appli- 
cability to narrow-width goods such as 
ginghams, 

WOOLEN GOODS, 


The woolen goods department has 
ruled uninteruptedly slow all week, the 
number of visiting buyers visible in the 
market had increased but owing to the 
general prevalence of dull, dark weather 
cotld not make satisfactory selections. 
Both dress goods materials and men’s 
woolen wear suffered from this draw- 
back, personal purchases being decidedly 
light, Some agents reported the receipt 
of fair orders from salesmen on the road 
for heavy worsted suitings, cassimeres 
and overcoatings. Miscellaneous woolen 
goods were inactive without change in 
price. 


READING NOTICES. 














WE have received trom N. W. ra 

Pi Log beautiful calendar 
for 189, which to any 
voostps srentr ars os The Calendar is four- 
teen by twenty: part y 
printed in colors and sheets with . 
so plain that they are easily bie at a dis- 
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' TO-OUR READERS. 





We wish to again ‘call the attention of 
our readers to our club. rates, given below, 


‘from which it will be seen that old sub- 


scribers can save money by either re- 
newing their own subscriptions for from 
two to five years or by securing the namesof 
new subscribers and sending them in with 
their renewals. A very large percentage 
of our old subscribers take advantage of 
the club rates and renew for from two to 
five years, thus saving from one to five 
dollars. 

| New sabscribersalso can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 
tage. 

‘We urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals insteai of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of doing so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very much 
time is saved, and often the loss of one .or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES, 


Two Subscriptions........... 32.50 each. 
Three Or tn nabede joa + 
Four % Sil 


Five or more * bates 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
tue regular rate by tuking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

Oar Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Daring the past week we have supplied 
many individuals, reading rooms and in- 
stitutions with their entire list of periodi- 
eals for the year 1890, in some cases the 
orders amounting to a large sum. 





THE GYMNASIUM. 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY, of 
Providence, K.1 , whose advertisement appears from 
ime to time to THe INvEP .NDENT, are perhaps, the 
argest manufacturers i+ the United States of gym- 
Rastic apparatus of ali kinds for gymnasiums and 
imme 4 residences. It wquid be weil for our readers 
to the Vom pany for their illustratea cataiog ie 

giving tu desert jon and } rices of a very large as- 
sortment of sporting and 


mnastic goods. Itis +n ex- 
ceedingly interesting publics 


ication asice from tts utility 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


BRINGS into midwiater visions of the fragrance 
ae a of spring. Ve for it,anda for scme of 
the good th 


of Uxalis, Roses and Lilies. study their habits, and 
get them up anv awake in season that vou may 

ll your own beds and window boxes with little iur- 
ther aid. Scart them in hot bea, or cold frame, or the 
bright window of a warm taundry, and you will get 
twice the results in beauty for your money ard 
twenty time+ your reward in aelight from the enjoy- 
meat of watching their early growth 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE really costs nothing. 
ten comet 
order, 
N.Y. 





oe the 
sead tor it can deducted m first 
Address James Vick, Seeasman, Rochester. 





STEINWAY’S PIANOS. 
WE pare —t. td if the best » bent Jndens E pisnen ie ie 


country w 

bese iuecrum: ments nom averad in this country, 

pine-tenths ot them would unhesiia.ingly «ay, 

“sSteluway’s.” For mapy years—we have forgotter 

just now many—the blessrs. Steinway have teen en- 

the manufacture of pianos im this city, 
the first have given the of manu- 


of pianos in the 


nway & Sons. They will know atesiately 
that everythi connection with it is just as it 
should be -— at no better can be made. The Stein- 
way f. Ly : ~y of piano manufacturers. The 

athees and we su their 
e Dantes. ont we have no doubt that five 
ears from now, the firm of Messrs. Steinway 
{1 stitl be manufacturers of the best pianos 
had in the United States. 


THROUGH PARLOR-CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND AT- 
LANTIC CITY, PS PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILRO 


iy Peonsylvania meng Company anpounces 
that, commenc ng Friday, January Iith, 1890, a 
through parlor car aud a combineo passenger and 
baggage coach will be paced in service between 
New York and Atiantic The tnrough cars will 
pave stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. 
at 1.00 P.M. on week-days and, runnine via Trentwn 
and Camden will arrive at Atlantic City 54 P.M. 
The east-bound car8 will_leave LY re uity at 7.30 

A.M., and arrive in New York =o il. = 
Under this arrangement leave 
New York after luncheon, travel” ia . com! ortable 
car without chinge, and arrive at the sea-shore in 
ample time for supoer or late dinner. It is a most 
cvavenientiy usted and a quik schedule, and im- 
i ves greatly the facilities of travel between New 
ork and this popular winter resort,—4 —Adv. 
—_———— 


BATHS AND THE EPIDEMIC. 


— La many great attractions of Brooklyn, 
and n y means the least of them, ee the 
Tarkish. Ruessa and Elec ric Baths, to ned 
at the new and doubtiess the most splenvid estaclisn~ 
| of the kind 1n the country, 1f not in the world— 

UT, and 34 Clinton street. This is the opin- 
"of those who know, by experience in th Sty 4 

and foreign travel, ain "the facts m ~ ey 
comfort and luxury in the sway ot bathing, in ye 
be T now be rornd rookiyn, The crowd 
visitors at this attractive oocaesm iment. is evi- 
i of its usefulness — na porn arity, pumbering 
aly from “2 to three h persons. including 
h sexes. The ladies’ apar.ments are fitted up in 
p=. 4 equal in convenience, in the way of furnivure, 
rrors, \oung~s, etc.,to many of our most 

m 








t is better and safer—prevent the 
ngers of the provailing epidemic. 

commodatious at the place named are very large, it 
sithst w en crowded it is as quiet as 

















Noenold, 
Constable K Co 
Spring Dress Fabrics. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


New and Handsome Spring Priutings 
of these unrivalled fabrics. 


““ ANDERSON’S ” ZEPHYRS. 
PLAIDS, STRIPES, 
CHECKS. 


A magnificent display of this well- 
known fabric celebrated fer Ladies’ 
and’ Children’s wear, 


Proadoooy A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 











Some women are “ bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a “bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps ? 

Very well. Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset ; and, if it breaks in a 
year, go back and get your 
money. 

The steels may break— 
the Kabo never! 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


Cutcago Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 





(See STEARNS CP ?\ 
(COAT BINDINGS\\ 


wit BRAIDS on) 
\ LAWRENCE, 





Dealers. 


CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealer i n 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
G@YIONGE CANTHELT. HARRISCN H. CRANB 
TYPE, yeseess — MATERIALS 
VAND co 
“Btrong Slat taets Chases Bands, ot 











Rast cor Sultan ond uteb , a wet 
Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cea be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 








_ “My Reasons for Insuring in the Royal 
Arcanum and Such Assessment Ins. Co’s.: 
The premium is small; the immediate 
standing, good. Probabilities of lasting 
ten years, excellent; fifteen years, good; 
twenty years, fair. 


“ Linsure my house and furniture against 
fire, for a stated period, at a low price. [ 
get protection while the policy is in force. 
When it expires, I’ve had value received. 
So in a co-operative society I get protection 
for my family, at low cost, from assessment 
to assessment. If 1 discontinue, or the com- 
pany collapses, I’ve bad value received 
while in it, as in the case of fire insurance. 

“*T am protecting my wife and children at 
a small cost while the children are young. 
In the mean time I am yearly adding to my 
savings in bank or otherwise. No man in- 
sures especially to lay up money, but to pro- 
tect his famNy against his sudden death. 
If one were assured he would live his full 
expectancy he would not insure at all, but 
bank savings each year, knowing they 
would result in a certain sum at death. 

“The average man insures for present 
protection, gets good insurance as low as 
possible and lays by his savings, with the 
knowledge that he can have these savings 
at a moment’s notice if in need; while, if 
they were put into an old-line company, in 
case of discontinuance he would get a small 
return of the money paid in, less expenses, 
or a paid-up policy. 

“T feel I am doing right in keeping up my 
assessment insurance, for [ am certainly 
getting value for my premiums in present 
protection; while, if 1 live, I feel assured that 
I shall be able to leave at my final death 
provision for my family. 

** Remember, these are my reasons. I do 
not say they are for every one. Each must 
judge his own case,”’ 


This clipping from Insurance has been 
on file some months, and we will dispose 
of it now by making it the text for some 
remarks upon the cost of life insurance. 
Not that anything can be said which has 
not been often said already; but undeni- 
ably it is the fact that comparative out- 
lay is theonly matter of division between 
plans, and the only excuse the assess- 
ment societies have for existence, and 
also that every man would prefer a level- 
premium company, with the assets 
against which the opposing party rail, if 
only it would offer him the “ cheapness” 
like to that which is offered him else- 
where. 

At the beginning of this extract occurs 
the old fallacious comparison, “ as in the 
case of fireinsurance.” This is sedulously 
suggested and cultivated by the assess- 
ment people, for an obvious reason; but 
it is a complete and mischievous fallacy. 


There is no truth in the “‘ as” in .this in- 


stance; fire insurance and life insurance 
are in their most essential particulars as 
far apart as the poles. They contain only 
one thing which is common, and that 
thing is not contained in them in com- 
mon—uncertainty. But there is no anal- 
ogy between an event which may possibly 
eccur in any one individual case but will 
certainly not occur at all in ninety-tive 
out of a hundred cases, and another event 
which will certainly occur in every case. 
To confound these—and to couple them, 
except to expressly point out and empha- 
size their unlikeness, is to confound 
them—is the result of intellectual mud- 
dling, or of intentional deception, or of 
both. 

Of course, this involves consideration 
of the full term of life, for there is a sense 
in which insuring life is exactly like in- 
suring property; take it for a brief term, 
and in either case we have an occur- 
rence certain to befall the fow and 
not to befall the many, Therefore, 
the cost of insuring life for such a brief 
term, altho greater than that of insuring 





property, issmall, It is also true that— 
mathematically speaking but not in ac. 
tual practice—any life can be covered by 
insurance renewed from year to year 
through the entire term, at an increasing: 
rate; but, on the contrary, age does not 
increase the fire risk. But the fallacy of 
all comparisons *‘ as in the case of fire in- 
surance,” is that they confound (and are, 
at least usually, intended to confound) the 
cost of insuring a life for a brief term, 
which is a slight risk of loss, with the 
cost of insuring it over the whole term of 
life, which is an absolutely certain loss. 
Stated in another manner, insuring prop- 
erty is providing, by premiums paid 
in advance, for an unlikely yet possible 


event; insuring life is simply a process of | 


accumulating money—not in a savings 
bank of the usual kind but in a special 
one—for a certain withdrawal at an un- 
certain date. Strictly, one is insurance, 
or an especially insurance kind of insur- 
ance; the other is accumulation. We 
would be glad to make this distinction so 
clearly marked that nobody could be able 
to overlook it. 

In discussing the essence of the subject, 
expenses can be omitted for simplicity, 
as they are only a necessary incident of 
the business (practically fauivalent to 
friction in machinery) and are compara- 
tively trivial. Life insurante ‘being ac- 
cumulation, the accumulation must be 
made and must be sufficiently made, 
$1,000 for $1,000. By as much as one 
takes out $1,000 without having put it in, 
some other one must put in more than 
$1,000; otherwise, the fund falls short, 
and altho the eatly-dying (as under any 
scheme they do) draw out in dispropor- 
tion to their putting in, the later and lat- 
est ones will be kft bare. Hence any 
scheme or men that in so many words tell 
a man of 30, or permit him to infer, that 
$10 a year will insure him through his 
life, ig either idiocy or fraud, because it 
will take a man a whole century at that 
rate to put in $1,000. If others put in 
enough more than $10, he might escape; 
but every one has the same seductive 
prospect held out to bim. If the world 
should last a million years longer, and a 
thousand new societies should be started 
on such a basis each day, every one of 
them would break in pieces—unlees 2 and 
2 became more than 4 or unless human 
nature changed so that in all monetary 
schemes people thought chiefly of help- 
ing otbers and last of helping themselves. 

Our friend of the extract above is sound 
in his ebject and lame in his reasoning. 
First, as we have repeatedly said, if a 
man really and deliberately wants term 
insurance (which men rarely do) he can 
get it of substantial companies; if he 
wants renewable term insurance, he can 
get tbat simiJarly—in either case on rath- 
er better terms than of any assessment 
society. Therefore he is not shut up, ex- 
cept by ignorance or carelessness, to as- 
sessment societies. Next, it rather rarely 
happens (notwithstanding the existence 
of ‘‘ wildcats”’) that a man trusts his prop- 
erty to the protection of a company about 
whose continuance for an indefinite term 
of years he calculates the chances, He 
wants security—there ; he thinks he gets 
it; he does not speculate whether the 
company will break before he incurs a 
a loss. Anybody may explain for himself 
the anomaly that men will guess that the 
assessment society to which they intrust 
their expectations will outlast themselves. 
The alternative is clear and immovable. 
With the desired and promised low price, 
the society breaks, and all but the fore- 
most to die are disappointed; with an ad- 
equate rate the cheapness goes, and the 
abused level-premium companies, with 
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their scandalous, assets which so tronble 
the impecumious and the adventurer and 
the slashing writer, are as good as any. 
In the surplusor advance payments 
which produce these accumulations there 
is one valuable guaranty—cohesion. The 
men who always catch a scare readily and 
most quickly are those who have no 
property at stake. The man who has an 
individual interest in a fund is held to 
that fund, and hence each is a guarantor 


of others. The man who has put little into | 


an assessment society and always with 
the mental reservation that he can jump 
and run at the first whisper of danger 1s 
not bound; but he does not secure others 
nor do they secure him. It is the young 
and strong who take to their heels first; it 
is the helpless older ones who stay, and 
who are abandoned by the rest at the first 
alarm. Whoever joins such a scheme 
must take his chances whether time and 
events—which he ce.nnot foreknow, altho 
he may guess that they will work in his 
favor—will put him in the deserting num- 
her or in the deserted, 





VANISHING. 


THERE is a ‘‘ hearing” in progress, before 
a referee, in the case of Mr. Edward H. 
Kent, who is charged with converting to 
his personal use money from the mortu- 
ary fund of the Mutual Benefit Life (As- 
sociation of America), and the evidence 
presented thus far is clearly confirmatory 
of the charge. We do not think it need- 
ful to pursue this worthless and deceitful 
society any further. It has removed from 
its expensive offices in the Stewart Build- 
ing (where the window-trick with its 
fraudulent title was perpetrat«d and was 
kept up to the last) to very modest rooms 
on an upper floor of the same building, 
and afterward to some up-town street we 
do not at the moment recall. We hardly 
think there will be occasion to mention it 
again until we record its formal dissolu- 
tion, which cannot be long deferred. in 
bringing it to its end this journal has cer- 
tainly borne some part. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
ran ag ee il MUTUAL LIFE 
NSURANC OF 


SPRING- 
FIELD MASS. 


Ir gives us great pienomre to call the at- 
tention of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to the thirty-eighth annual statement of the 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
— for the year ending Dec. 3ist, 1889. 

he Company oo the past year has 
progressed in evéry direction; its total re- 
ceipts, assets and surplus having been in- 
creased, the latter now standing by the 
Massachusetts standard at $857,342.01. The 
Company now bas 20,626 policies in force 
insuring $56,320,508. Its assets are invested 
in some of the best securities to be ob- 





tained, including almost one-third in first - 


mortgage loans on realestate. The law of 
Massachusetts requires that the invest- 
ments of life insurance com es shall be 
com of seeurities, each one of which 
shail earn not less than four per cent. per 
annum upon market value. We cannot too 
higbly commend to our readers the Massa- 
chuset*s Mutual Life as being one of the 
really desirable companies in which totake 
insurance. Itiscareiully aod conservative- 
ly managed, and it offers the most desir- 
able forws of policies to insurers. Its offi- 
cers are M. V. B. Edgerly, President; Henry 
S. Lee, Vice-President; Jobm A. Hall, 

retary; and Oscar B. ireland, Actuary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE % alee 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. 

THE above-named Company was s aneorpo- 
rated in 1851, and has acash capital of 
$200,000 with ‘total assets of $479,939.53 and 
a net surplus of $82,664.27. Tne Company 
met with severe losses by the great confia- 
grations of the past year notwithstanding 
which the assets show a substantial in- 
erease in amount, leaving the income for 
the year $13,832 24 in excess of its expendi- 
tures. Tne Company is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent statement it is able to 
make in view of the fact that most extraor- 
dinary calls were made on its resources 
during the og year. The Company is 
conservatively and ably managed, and its 
officers are, Wm T. Barton, President, and 

m. P. Gcodwin, Secretary. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

THE fourteenth annual statement of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, published 
in our columns this week, shows that the 
past year has been aan exceptionally favor- 
able one for the Company, its assets having 
been increased something over $300,000 and 
pet surplus about $20,000. Its business is 
to furnish bonds for officers and employés 
of banks, public institutions, corpora- 
tions and firms. Its aaacanty is accepted 
by the courts of New York, Penns Trania 
and Massachusetts in lieu of two individual 
assurances, and altogether Pe Fidelity and 
Casualty 7 lies a very large and grow- 
ing want in the community. 
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PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF. 
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REPORT 






The Massachif yas e A earance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 
Fd sy 2 s “4 , 


miums, now amounting to $3,176,351.99, a 
<a increased surplus amounting to $401,- 

Tne stockholders as well as the policy- 
holders are to be congratulated. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFEINSURANCE 
COMPANY OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


ELSEWHERE will be found the twenty. 











DISBURSEMENTS. 
secopd anuual statement of the Michigan | , ducted 19.20 0 Death Cla 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and we | Deferred Premiums soe aie by esarve Mat ee [AZERL BAS CUIKTY 
are glad to know that during the year the Bath cicu tem loading a cage me furplus returned to iiey-hoiders: in Dividends» 225,777 57 
Compauy has increased its income, assets Surrendered and Canceled Policies........ 4 8,240 72 









and ney in a satistactory manner. The 






































connie ¥ ci $1,092,009 24 
Company is doing a good and beneficent iniestone, Sat Salaries, 473,358 92 
work, having paid to policy-holders since faxes ‘on Rent Eacatte 
its organization ever Ghres sien Ges...) uae oe, he eae! 35,069 19 
and during the six years last past having 20.188 & 
ey ° oe Soe its ae one yen SEF choot cena 8 oe 
iu force, at officers are Jaco arran ow § assumed in 1869................. Total Disbursements.......... ......... spvacensens ebinameekenpavode d Rcsig ss ncstbecebeoieasseasee $1,668,014 86 
President; A. Buuler, Vice President; | ‘reese ff Assets on Insuran noe Depart. 824,051 71 
and O. R. ‘Loco Secretary. Increase of Surplus on insurance 
ment os 6 tiki Chanpaing” ia 10 ae 93,576.257 43 
holders over bia. 000 e hy = nt Policies az 19.0 
INSURANCE. signed to itas security. Th The in each case —< 110-000 to 
1851. THE 1890 ata ine six years ast at as he the Company more than ie 0 
: 83,85 
MASSACHUSETTS ont total eres a to geld 9 Policy holders by this | 1 Railroad Bonds. : Laas i 
Rai WP TROGEB . ccc cccccccccccccsccocececceccccccccscececccccecccccccesccccsccsss 5 
MUTUAL LIFE pe nis BFARRAND, Pres President. | Real | _ iaeaem pemabeS nee : 430.218 OS 
0. R. LOOKER, Secretary. hand and in Bank * Shar 97 
KF. FRED 5 ’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 3,4: REDE, Amibtant Sioretsiy. prema ca 4 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ‘Spee inet tena [ROOEONE MRM MOREE MOCTUOE. «2.6.0.0... .ccccccccescscccebececqheccecescccesesccstocde odeeet 152,079 
39 Years of Succesful Experience. In strength of organization, and im every- PI rips sesiesye>easnoncaping-ooysedoaaemsaiege nspoapigaiontoonpeeea ties $10,415,817 64 
PURELY MUTUAL. thing which contributes to the security LIABILITIES. 
ol licy-holder a stock hold da titled t ond. chen, ” of Ale Ineurance, Reserv: Massachusetts Standard $9,502,188 00 
ver icy- PACTUBCLES STADGANMG . .. 2. ce ccccccn dtp eese Wee earns ete eeeeeeeeeseeeeeseee yase, 
icipate tu distributions of poet nyligng 64 this Company stands unrivaled. Claim ng for Death th Losses and Matured Endowments in process of adjustment... 23.528 85 
Pithe non-forfetture applies to all policies. and Un Dt 30.858 88 
catt‘Bamine'te mena store tanaring your ives 
—_- | PROVIDENT rasan 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. Surplus by the Massachusetts Standard.................++« asl squvecongocsiinascene oti ccbcasbe . 857,342 O1 
m.v.B-encemty, Presigont. | TIFF AND TRUST CO = casey 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. . Number of Policies issued in 1889, 4,442, imsuring...............00.05 ceeesceenscecenncescceceesceue $15,082,200 00 





Number of Policies in force December Sist, 1888, ¥ 


OF PHI LADELPHIA. « SEEIAEERE). coccscce, sesenensesces coccccosccenccccqvcecconcesetersseccesevecs cocccesevvccscccsccsbiesis + 856,520,508 00 


MERCH ANTS’ Pee ate gh Springfield, Mass., January 15th, 1890. 


The undersigned have carefully examined the Cash, Securities and Balances of 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














—— The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with 
Insurance Co., LOW DEATH RATE. the above statement. H. S. HYDE, tig 
20 Market Square, Providence, R. I, The rate of morta:ity is less than that of any other - pt ay aay 
Incorporated May, 1857. company, and the dividends arising from that source en ’  Anditors. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies, | will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- Ei eee Rae | A 
—— port published by the Company, covering an experi- | M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
STATEMENT. ence of twenty years, shows that the number of | HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 
January ist, 1890. deaths was one-third less than the number which SE eae ae 
Cash Capital, = 200,000 09 | Should have occurred in accordance with the indica- | New York Office, 243 Broadway. Philadelphia Office, 520 Walnut Street. 
smeeentnk tikamesh Denies - " "130.251 92 | “ons of the American Experience Table of Mortality. | Chicago Office, 92 La Salle Street. Boston Office, 31 Milk Street. . 
, rH Such a percentage of gaia was never before lized 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, . 2 ° 44,150 13 OFFICE OF THE 
Reserve for all other Claims, . J 2,873 91 
Net Surplus, . 3 ’ . P 82,664 27 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


eee crores | Continental 


Bank, Gas and Railroad Co, Stock: and 


Binds ss te | PERE INSURANCE CO. 





























Loans on Mortgage. ‘ . 6 105,900 00 
Loans on Collateral, . . e ° 17,9% 00 Orvices. New Yor«, 100 BROADWAY. New Y J 23a, 1882, 
Cash in Banks and Office, : . 82.101 57 | Continen 1 SBroontyae cor. Courtand Montague Sts. YORK, Japuary . 
Accrued Interest, 2,164 04 Bulldings. / and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. The Trustees, om Conformity to the Charter of the 
Premiums in course of © ollection. . _ 29,528 Ld Reserve for re-inaurance.... $2,470,343 24 poe oo the — Statement of itsaffairs 

Total, . - 479.959 53 | Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 on the! comers 

LIABILITIES. Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

7 1 3 P eR DGG. 0 én cope epecesisstbe 1,471,703 89 uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888.,....,.. $3,865,166 +8 
Claims for Unpaid Losses, . . $44,150 18 # 

Se ae 2873 1 | Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1890 $5,217,273 91 proms oer oe mT RRB 
Feteti; < f ; . aera a ° mm. . ° ? ry, 1888,...... pid dati tMsbos ot aT 1388,2: 
WM. P. F SOSSEE, Mg array WM. T. BARTON This Company ducts its busi s under the Re- Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 38 

President. : strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. J. M. ALLEN, President. Premiums marked off from ist January, 
DIRECTORS, W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 1888, Lo ist December, 1888,.... . . ...... $3,867,200 _ 
New En land Mutual WM. L. ANDREWS. WM.G. LOW. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. Losses paid during the same 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, ree $1,998,897 3 
HIRAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. McCURDY, | J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. | peturnsof Premiumsand Ex- 
a y 3 x > Le aie 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., CHARLES H. BOOTH. ALFRED RAY, ‘A th ret theta 087,287 98 
Fost Office 8 Boston. M " tt i AR a) ll Jone L. ae The Company has the following Assets, 
We x HENRY F. SPAULDING, " viz.: 
BTL Pren2 te 1558. Tass; 338 93 #8 JOHN HEARLE, WiLLIAM H. SWAN, 1850. 1690, United States and State of New York 
Seon ts? Pecte alene J AMES FRASER, L THEO. F VAIL, RNORE, ; Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
prtetse 8073 | WA HURDLES J.Bog RMIREE, ‘ Lerpecommntie Semcnenarein.. 0m 
- claims due the Company, 
wiKE RATE Spec policies are i 7 fi. toes DUTCHER, Sec’y Bronkiyn Dept. Life Insurance Company GUMEAAOE Oh. 0009005 00880860 secdseorye cores 569,947 20 
paBasel Cash distributions are paid upon all | enwaRD LANNING, A't » Awe Secy ’ Premium Notes and Bilis inemmmersesn wwe 1,374,912 
P Every poliey. has indorsed vast cash surren- IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. Cash in Bank... cooes cosees —:252,81208 
values Ww case e - — Pmt ge gO 
paaeraape Amount.......... ems ceseped $12,167,986 34 
’ eee and values for its Starlte, nap. | ©: C. MOORE, Pr esident. RECORD FOR 1889. : reenter a0 
on e company’s Office, ’ Increase in Assets 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. CYRUS PECE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. reese in Su . lus, Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
on Gae eee HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres't and Faorease im Policies Teowed, | of prota will be paid to te holders thereot, or thet: 
. F. “9 . 
wm. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec Sec’y Agency Dept. Increase in Insurance im force. | arty of February next. 
: The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
195 Broapway, New YORK, January 15th, 1890, GEO. ). H. BURFORD, President. oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


A. WHEELWRIGHBT. Assistant Secretary. legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
- RATE TERM PLAN” at the time of payment and canceled. 
LOW A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


of this Comoany. p. is easier to em 4 ingurance on | earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 









































lan e betore offered, and 
BROOKLYN the policy ieett ie th is the fa eA ecm and fequitab le con- | 3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
. t . constatons wih Areenees Le oe peiae ~~9 sued en and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
Statement January 1 st, 1890. plansho shows that Itfills a want long felt by the insur- By order of the eae a cae atin 
ng po - o. .? . 
BOD. AGENT a, desiring to represent the Com- 
CMDR R i sibeiies Gi FERRI OR ae 0a ENTE Go ESR BE BS $1,000,000 00 | pauy, are | fav! to address AFFNEY, Super- TRUSTEES: 
‘ ~ wen ob ~y Ey ‘Oftiee. J. D. JONES. CHa: S H. MARSHALL, 
Reserve for Unearned Premiwme,,. ....... 2... 06 2 cceee eee eceee ene n es eeeeeeres 3,176,351 99 - W. H. H. MOORE. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
Ce ke nae ddckivahidls<nCabgligldsstilis op uieieiges Ddndusagaesdgsdus 176,097 65 THE A. A. RAVEN, CHARLES D.LEVERICH 
Rab Sas FUR AS RTE en Se Seb ameRt. | Jase Low. BOR ath 
Reserve for GLE Other Clatwee,.... 2. icc. cee cece cee senwerccceneesetescepenes 26,884 94 CAN we. Ns cay ' L mi KER 
N : . = . ° 401,921 07 EDMUND WOORLIES. AN ON W. HARD 
ET SURPLUS, = FIRE | ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL. 
SoS FA 2S, . ccc caphng At Ohd OtUe Tic sc ccesecsoeses cpg csansosannn $4,781,255 65 INSUR- wh ae eaaRoor. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
| © “OOy | WERK bopen, oho ea wate 
Increased Assets. Increased Reserve. Increased Surplus. RET ennncer cece, | GEORGE LOE EAE Ce tiNURR 
[ his day a wieneny Jot, « P. BUMDETT, Gustav eee. 
. ay de- oie s atihiadeabetamtih onbd 
A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5 per cent.) was this day tal. eee ator clas oss RY E. HAWLEY ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
clared by the Board of Directors, payable on demand at the New York office. Sutplus over in Liabilities. ry : 


RUSSELL BH. HOADLEY. 
JOBN D. JO; 
xP Ue hoon. Vice-President 


Losses paid since organization, s - $37,720,621 60 wend ES A A RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


we eeeee 

































Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


’ SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATMENT, 


January, 1890. 











DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, | See's JOHN H. WASHBURN. 
+) “4 






THOMAS B. GREBNE 







HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, | Assistant Secretaries, 








Insurance Co. of New ~— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CAPITAL STOCK - - = - - $3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks ... é $196,357 19 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection é 509,298 77 
Real Estate . d ee 1,345,325 80 
Loans on stocks ... . 373,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages . 754,000 00 
Interest due and accrued ; 37,088 30 
BONDS. 
Par Value. Market Value- 
United States Currency . Pane re aye per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,416,850 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3- 65 1,000,000 00 1,250,000 00 
N. Y., yr] Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 
Lie 6 ae 200 000 00 224.000 00 
N. ¥., Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. ar” * 112,000 00 105,280 00 
N. ¥. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage eyreren 
(1900) “ 100,000 00 128, 000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage | 
Gold 4 25 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage | 
(1914) R 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co Co. ‘First. 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920 * Me “ 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Cleveland, Columous, Cincinnati and indianapolis 
First Consolidated Mortgage (W14) ” “ 100,000 00 134,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . ft 100,000 00 119,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed | 
(Rewistered). . 5a ” 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesaveake Canal Co. ist M’v’ ‘Ke “1600) 7 ~* “4 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann re (ise é& Grand Trunk R. R. Co. First 
Mortgage yy 6 . 100,000 00 112,000 00 
Dunkirk. Wareen & Pittsburgh Railway Co. ‘ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 7 ‘ 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St.Paul, Minneapolis & Omaba Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. .6 4 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Ceptrul Railroad, ist Mortgage. —— = rg 50,000 00 56,750 00 
Savaanah & Westera,First Consolidated "Mortgage 5 ¢ “ 50,000 00 50,750 00 
Cleveland and Canton R R, Ist Mortgage 5 “4 50,000 00 48,750 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Uo. General Mortgage 
4 Guaranteed (1936) . . 4 5 - 50,090 00 44,000 00 
lowa Central Ruilway Co. First Mortgage ; > “4 25,000 00 21,250 00 
Meme Madison and Indianapolis R. R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.)(1906) ......7% * 50,009 00 58.500 00 
Streator, Ill., aoaee* Co., 1st Mortgage, ; A ens - 10,000 00 10.000 00 
Mississippi . ey 4 eT . bey: do 20,000 00 
New York City Ata -&% * 200. 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmnd, Va... a" Ds + 50.000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Lnternal Improvement 7 S Se " 120.326 29 121,529 55 
City of Counstl Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 “ ™ 25,000 00 25,250 U0 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District, ‘ eS ty ms 25.000 00 26.000 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement, Bes “ 14,500 00 15,225 00 
City of Greeley, Col ater. Se ‘ 25.000 00 25,500 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wegue and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- ° 

erred eae Pink yar 4. \» S060 enah 100,000 00 115,000 00 
500 * Chicago, St. " Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cu. Preferred .. 100 “ 50,000 90 48.500 00 
500 * New York Centrai& Hudson RiverR.R 100 * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
400 —** fowa Central Preferred . tot wa. 7 40,000 00 10.000 00 
400 42“ «=©National Broadway Bank of N. We. ta 2 10,000 00 30,000 00 
200 “ =<American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . - 1 20.000 00 33,000 00 
2002CS* Mercantile National Bank of N. ‘x. i, a 20,000. 00 42.000 00 
200 «* Bank of America, N. Y. . “ey ¢ 20.000 00 40,000 00 
200 “ =Manhattan Company, N. Y. 5 10,000 00 19,300 00 
—_— = aae~ Exchange National Bank 
tN. Y (TS 10,000 00 12 300 00 
200 +=“ eee ‘Gationai Bank of N. Y. , i 5.000 00 15,500 00 
200 “ National Bankof Commerceof N.Y. . 100 “ 20.000 00 39.200 00 
200 “* Western ~ Bank of N. Y., . . 100 “ 20,000 00 19,600 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank 53. OC 10,000 00 16,000 00 
200 ‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y, 3 5,000 00 9,250 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y... 100 “ 10,000 00 33,000 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic aa ot en owe 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bank of N.Y ... 100 “* 10,000 00 17,000 00 
200 “ MHoliand Trust Co. Pe ae Ae 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 +“ =Franklin Trust Co., * Brookiyn oly s Care 20,000 00 36,000 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co osetia: & 5,000 00 11,750 00 
4 ”“ Long Island Loan and Trust Co., cute * 4,500 00 7,740 00 
$8,931,159 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital... $38,000,000 00 
pomere pon arr Fund . 8,774,943 00 
id Losses and Taxes . 536,087 49 
Sin ing Fund . . 30,210 98 
Un Reinsurance and ‘Commission on Uncollected Premiums ts 284,475 36 
Net surpius ... bike neil seh 1,807,542 78 
TOTAL ASSETS, = oe $8,931,159 61 
en 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | Vice-Pres’ts. 

































WM. M RICHARDS, Prest. GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Prest. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, See’y. EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


3lst DECEMBER, 1889. 









Li L 
Re-lnsurance reverve..........--+.-00: 0000025 A SILITIES. GO. BEARS 4 RY, SG $58, 728.65 
opaid lccetttns ccchs cocccedomong © we esesd owehes o6ds cedecdeacccles vebeddse cts tobe sevsehegue 
Commissions en pentatome in course of collection. cose 47, 907 
NOES au’. Gave vcec cen saccades dsddiccdcccnde tbbnbiéhe seebeendhh sshd sbbicckss. teases 12,177.54 
SONG BTU. oc cn vwwccne ese svece sor vecsuves iveece ete psbapeees (én sls shint Mod dedesh ond’ manisovaes 250. 0 .06 
PS 5 Socks cbc inncet eM al ' Suwiees dated h ty tenn d — i aanewe eins obeoepeeneceeto censiackere 9c 72,519.88 
$1,017,815,74 
ROSS ASSETS. CASH INCOME. RE-INSURANCE RESERVE. LOSSES PAID. 
ist » Dec. 81st, en at, 70 $196,202.98 99,243.80 366,77 .96 
1883 * 470,788, 28 384,561.58 153,525.49 114,002.51 
1885 « 590,500, 42 477,925.41 24-,187.78 192,258.74 
1887 = 642,241.32 559,659.16 843. 282,293.87 
1888 * 174,550.21 604,432.28 874,539.60 231,249.73 
isso * 1,017,315.74 1,079, 754.92 580,728.65 316,204.49 


Amount of all Losses Paid to date, $1,728,551.08. 


Lhe Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 


Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 
Dividends on ap ores Tontine policies. If the experi- 
ence of the pr bf ewe corresponds with that of the year 
just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


Lontine Profits. 


On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash omen value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to 5 per 
cent. bat annum. 

. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
saline invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the ast favorable cases less than the zx¢evest on the 
premiums paid. 





20-Payment Life Policies 





Examples: for $1,000. 
Age. ums, Cash, Paid-u 
20-Year Endowment Policies | 30 "$622 $909 $1,940 
+ 5 Yb: $1,000. 40 796 1,204 2,030 
a. aie Cu Paidup | 5° 1,096 1,746 2,430 
Issued. 20 Years. Value. Value. re) ° : P 
30 $992 $1,706 $3,650 Se 
35 1,018 1,746 3,310 | Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up, 
40 -1,060 1,813 «= 3,070 | 30 §=9$466 §=— $573) $1,230 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 40 644 850 1,440 
50 1,240 2,156  3,000/ 50 970 = 1,387 1,930 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontine, 


and is a stmple promise to pay, and has no conditions on 
the back. It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 
able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with the most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or may be 


extended at interest. 
Assets, $105,000,000 Income, $30,000,000 


Liabilities, 82,500,000 New Assurance, $175,000,000 
Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 





J W. ALEXANDER, V.P. H. B. HYDE, President. 
THE 
MANHATTAN |WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. co., LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscompany policy- 
me wg have theadvan- 
ape Suse A iff all 


asia e dividend nds. fe 


Meet Charter. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President. 


OFFICE: _ 
21 Courtiandt S* 











J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vic e-Pres’t. 
8, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary- 


‘ 











| January 28, 1890.] THE .NDEPENDENT 
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THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co. 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 
308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET. 


EIGHTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the Condition of the Company January Ist, 1890. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Real Estate..............ceeceee $230,100 00 | Losses in process of adjustment $177,327 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 93,708 40 | Reinsurance Fund, temporary . 1,088,162 
Ground Rents, well secured.... 7,258 34 | Reclaimable on perpetual poli- 
United States Loans............ 37,200 00 WNL Axie “adsaotasestcesaehs edhe 465,232 
Bonds and Loans..............- 1,052,949 56 | Commissions unpaid....... .... 2,331 
Loans on Deposits.............- 150,000 00 | Cash Capita]........... ....... 500,000 
Interest and Rents due and ac- a a a ili a 409,616 79 

EGE RRA es cea 0,429 79 
Premiumsincourseofcollection 21,707 79 
Cash in Banks and office of 

See ees ere ee 129,326 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist. 1890, . ..$2,642,669 97 $2,642,669 97 

DIRECTORS: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P.8. HUTCHINSON, JOSEPH E.GILLINGHAM, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr , 


ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, CHAS. S. WHELEN. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES P. PEROT, 
President. Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, JAMES B. YOUNG, 
Secretary. Actuary. 





“Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum.” 


THE TRAVELERS 


NEVER GROWS 





Less Secure, 
Less Prosperous, 
Less Equitable, — 
Less Trusted. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1890, : - - $11,528,649 30 
Liabilities, seit, Miter te: - = 9,163,116 24 


Surplus, Jan. Ist, 1890, - . -  $2,365.534 06 





STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Number of Life Policies written to date..............00.cceeeccencecceseevecs 58,185 
New Life Insurance written in 1889..............ccceeeccee ceuceccccceecceres $8,439,650 00 
(A Gain over 1888 of more than $1,000,000.) 

_ — ee Re rere ree Sere 5,406,955 48 

5 Ph Be aaninnmnadld sh egadacnsutsandde oats cunrtar ede ; 553,311 80 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies written to date................00:ceecceucceeees 1,619 588 
, ‘i £951 ae ERD arcuate cs catia lS s CPR 104,348 
7 * Ie Fe Ie Si So ake does Sdn ch sasedeediceccers 14,428 
Whole number Aceident Claims paid....................0ccececeeenee eee cecee 201,591 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1889... ............02 se cceeereeeceeceweeeees $1,026,552 52 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid.................-...5.- at Ppa ot 12,068,685: 24 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, - $17,470,640 72 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FE TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAR TEORD, CONN., 


On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1890. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - $4 ,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), : : . . 2,073,162.32 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), — - - . - . - 17,536.86 
Reserve, Unpaid Lossss (Fire), - - - . 191,024.79 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), - - : - - - 9,206.90 
Other Clalms, - - ‘ P ‘ . ‘ i : 79,912 77 


Net Surplus, - - - - - - - 38,700,666.01 





Total Assets, - - . - $10,971,509.65 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-ONE YEARS, 


Sixty-Four Million Six Hundred and Eighty- 
One Thousand Dollars. 


J. GOODNOW, President. 
A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. WM, B. CLARK, Vice-Pres’t, 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 


DIRECTORS: 


ROLAND MATHER, WILLIAM R. CONE, MORGAN G, BULKELEY, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, HENRY E. RUSSELL, J. PLERPONT MORGAN, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, THOMAS O, ENDERS, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, AUSTIN C. DUNHAM, ATWOOD COLLINS, 
FRANCIS B, COOLEY, JAMES A. SMITH, JOTHAM GOODNOW, 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, FRANCIS GOODWIN. — 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


I, .' acb0ducs- Cocnccees ¢ op Sdovenpseebinns2siadee staucbe totes $7,275,301 68 





corps I. oo 65 ocd evbi bude G0 6h0s 8éabsbaatcesee- Seentbodedcos be 87,940,063 63 
SNEED GEE PPI. 00.0.0.00 0.080600 000s cccc ged ceneeensdondedantsses 1%} dopmeawne 81,645,622 11 
Poltctes SE ic hds Subbndes cocecseveudbcesdebe vébeccbapeengesonss sase-. danbavqeace 156,369 
crease tes IE, occu sced. emensgeke-p <kbael Wekbiiskae eAlbb. 45500565 17,426 
Policies writte .~ PRU bnadhdresseccecs encevcepebegesdns pacenebhe see. bens. sabheanress ° . 
SED NER: SORE vce o.6siin 0 Sh bikde « GED ehodbdbdgcicsccceccccedveess @ vceee » 
Risks asstumed......... . weneeccec.cecaces. occeceegecnedaddoneocdeees) beta cHecesesee %103,214,261 32 
TOG FONE. onc cee colic cccses ics cccccccccceccccecececcc cs eccececes $33,756,792 95 
CT I us tas, inn Sgt paae dona denhas concibn seebdbd seeded cabs ve 0tenesbeeecesees $482,125,184 36 
MROSSRSD GEPG YORE... ..ccce cccccdoccccedeccs ones ccoensescecess sosccasohon $54,496,251 85 
Recei pts A. omy ee eee wap é tat sthadves  Weshessedelastackin $26,215, poe 52 
EE ID xno an0s506s 0640..sarcesoh saepbpebeneshed <atebhsoaah « eaahee $3, 06 
Paid Policy-Holders, bin v500 bes SBR Ei ovbebe bu bh odes teed cc-0anirep Ry oR PS eet #14,72 7350 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Se CRE DIN, ... naccasnhves cnnacceehnebesomeedswatocseegess 6956) 0odibes $49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities. .................6. cececeeecee cece eeeeseeowees $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... ....... 22.02.0050 .cccceeeeeecceneeeneece $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.................6....eeee scene 82,813,277 60 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in assis! MENA bes kchcsascetoctnes _ 83,248, 172 46 
126,082,153 56 





| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
iu A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
We eces vecgeces $34,681,420... 1.20000. $351,789,285............ 44,743,771 
Beeuk cotnc0c00te 46,507,139... ....cceeee 368,981,441.........00. 5,012,634 
Bes cde bascesvece 56,832,719......00s006 303,800,208........+.4+ 5,643,568 
MEF edi Teccc cess 69,457 ,468...... 000008 427 ,628,983........0005 6,294,442 
1BBB... cece seccvce 108,214,261.......0.00 482,125, 184........000- 7,940,063 


New YORK. January 23d, 1888. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

















AMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MAY, Bogens s SEWELL, Henry H. RoGeks, 
Lueson ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |8. VAN RENSSALAER Caveman, JNO. W. AUCHINCLOB: 

AMUEL D. BABCOCK, {ENRY W. SMITH, CH AuLES R. HENDERSON THtODOKE MORFORD.” 
GEORGE 3. COB, 9BERT OLYPHANT, (GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BA 4 
EICHARD A. McCurpy, |GrorGE F. BAKER, Rurvus W, PsckHAM, PResTon B. PLUMB, 
ey OC, HOLDEN, Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART 4ERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 

3RMANN C, VON Post, | DUDLEY OLCOTT, wo. P. iN, SANT 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, PREDERIC CROMWELL, |ROWERT A. GRANNTSS, 3 UGUSTUS D. JUTLLIARD, 

F. RATCHFORD STARR. j|.JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS ©. MILLER, CHARLES E. MIT, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..........0006 ceees Vice-President. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD..........- 
WILLIAM J. EASTON. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 








WILLIAM H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actua. s. 

ERASTUS OC. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuar” 
FREDBRIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. * JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. — MD. 
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IRELAND! Mother unknown, 
Sitting alone by the water, 
Lift up your eyes to your own, 
Stretch out yourarms to yourdaughter! f 
Many and many a day have I longed for 
your green robe’s splendor, 
Your eyes of the deep sea gray, your strong 
love patient and tender; 
For the croon of the welcoming voice, and 
the smile half joy and balf sadness— 
Soul of my soul rejoice, for this is the hour 
of thy gladness! 





Sure if I never had heard ~ 
What land had given me birth, 
Aud cradled the spirit’s bird 
On its first weak flight wo earth; 
If l never had heard the name of thy sor- 
row and strength divine, 
Or felt in my pulses the flame of the fire 
they had caught from thine, 
I would know by this rapture alone that 
sweeps through me now like a flood, 
That the Irish skies were my own, and my 
blood was the Irish blood ! 


Proud did I hold my race, 
Yet knew not what pride might dare; 
Fair did I deem thy face, 
But never one-half so fair; 
Like a dream with deep bappiness fraught 
that some happier dawn makes true, 
Nothing was glad in my thought but glad- 
dens yet more in you— 
From ivied tower and wall, and primrose 
pale on the lea, 
To vales where the bright streams call to 
the lilting bird in the tree. 


How can I frame the thought 
That sets all my soul] aglow! 
How can I speak as I ought 
The longing that moves me so! 
My comrades laugh like a boy whose heart 
to pleasure is stirred, 
But my heart is weeping with joy while my 
lips never speak a word; 
Here where the green hills start from the 
breast of the deep blue water, 
Ireland! land of my heart, stretch out your 
arms to your daughter! 
Boston, Mass. 


<< 





THE CHURCH FAIR AT HARMONY. 
BY CHARLES T, DAZEY. 


WHEN the old log cabin, which had 
served as a sanctuary almost from the 
founding of the httle Western town of 
Harmony, was burned to the ground, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, there 
was at least one good result—all neigh- 
borhood feuds, petty or great, were for- 
gotten for the time, and all factions heart- 
ily united in replacing the lost building 
by a more modern structure, And when 
anew church, resplendent with glaring 
white walls relieved by shutters of the 
deepest green, arose from the ruins of the 
old, the general joy and thanksgiving 
were tempered only by the knowledge 
that adebt of three hundred dollars still 
hung over the sacred edifice. Many ways 
and means of extracting this sum from 
the already well-taxed purses of the little 
congregation were devised and rejected; 
but at last Miss Eliza Strubble, church or- 
ganist and village poetess, proposed a 
scheme which, after due consideration, 
was adopted. Her idea was simply to du- 
plicate as nearty as possible the attrac- 
tions of a church fair which she had late- 
ly attended in a large city—attractions 
now commonplace enough, but then de- 
cidedly novel and alluring. 

There was, indeed, considerable opposi- 
tion at first to taking such an important 
step in the absence of the pastor, who had 
gone on a visit to his old home in a neigh- 
boring State. It was urged that Father 
Murray,as he was affectionately called, 
would certainly disapprove of certain 
features of the proposed fair. As it was 
well known that he was bitterly opposed 
to anything in the least likely to lessen 
the sanctity of the house of worship, this 
argument was strong enough to cause a 
secret quaking of the heart, even among 


the loudest advocates of the fair; for. 


Father Murray, tho loved by all, was also 
feared, being a man of vigorous character 
and exceedingly effective in the reproval 
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tial letter to her pastor with results that 
will appear hereafter. 
It is not necessary to relate the tremen- 
dous efforts put forth to make the fair a 
great success. As was said afterward, 
with bold figurativeness, *‘ Harmony just 
took off its coat and waded in.” 
When at last the appointed time arrived, 
the interest felt in the occasion was 
shown by thesteady stream of wagons that 
began to pour in from the outlying pre- 
cincts of Bean Ridge and Panther Creek, 
while the sun still hung broad and red 
on the horizon. Soon the church was 
crowded, and even the little yard in front 
was filled wich farmers who talked of 
corn and cattle and grumbled at the price 
of both, watching meanwhile with criti- 
cal and serious eyes the arriva) of bash- 
ful beaux and blushing belles. 
When this diversion was at an end they 
fell to wondering why Uncle Bob Evans 
and Uncle Joe Harris were so late. With- 
out these patriarchs no public event in 
Harmony was complete. They were not 
only the first settlers of the county, but 
Uncle Bob was actually the founder of 
the village. With their own hands they 
had wrought a garden from the wilder- 
ness, and now, still hale and hearty, they 
literally ‘‘ enjoyed the land” their toil had 
won. Around each of them descendants 
had grown up numerous enough to form 
something like a clan. It was almost 
a public calamity that these men, 
after years of closest friendship should 
come to hate each other. A dispute over 
a boundary line involving only a few 
acres, but an enormous amount of ‘ prin- 
ciple,” served to break the bond between 
them. It was carried through all the 
courts, and decided finally in Uncle Joe’s 
favor, as Uncle Bob firmly believed, un- 
justly. 
After a long time, mainly through the 
efforts of Father Murray, terms of mutual 
toleration were tacitly arranged between 
them; buat the memory of the old quarrel 
smoldered in their hearts and needed only 
a breath to waken it to life. As was nat- 
ural, the feelings of each were shared by 
his relatives and friends; and so it came 
about that Harmony had for years borne 
a@ most inappropriate name, being divided 
into Uncle Joe and Uncle Bob factions 
between which it was, frequently pre- 
dicted that there would some time be se- 
rious trouble. 
On this particular evening the lateness 
of their arrival caused no uneasiness, 
Their tardiness was attributed rightly to 
some out-cropping of the eccentricity and 
‘ setness,” which seemed to grow on each 
of them with advancing years. Noone 
would have been surprised to learn the 
truth—that Uncle Joe, having sold that 
afternoon a drove of cattle for a consid- 
erable sum, was lingering at home in the 
hope of securing an opportunity to bury 
it unobserved. The old man always had 
a deep-rooted distrust of banks, and hid 
his money, much as a squirsel hides nuts. 
The secret of his depositories he guarded 
even from his wife, and he was now es- 
pecially anxious that she should not dis- 
cover it. Two years before George, his 
favorite son, had fallen in love with a girl 
as poor as she was pretty, and in spite of 
his father’s bitter opposition had married 
her. Too proud to beg for paternal for- 
giveness, the young husband, after some 
wanderings, drifted to Kansas, where he 
took a “claim,” on which he made a 
brave fight to establish a home. But the 
fates seemed against him; and when a 
terrible drought scorched the life from 
every green thing, courage forsook him, 
and, for the first time, he sent an appeal 
,to his father. The old man, however, 
was obdurate. A grim and narrow life, 
molded by privation and toil, had made 
his restricted passions deep and strong, 
and the fires of his anger still burned as 
hotly asever. 
Not so with his wife, good old Aunt 
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and having exhausted every pretext for 
delay, the spare, sinewy old man at last 
climbed into the wagon with a sigh, and 
drove away with thé precious roll 

in his ancient black pocket-boek and 
thrust deep in his capacious pocket. 
About thé same time Uncle Bob was 
engaged in a characteristic controversy 
with his wife, Aunt Hannah. That ex- 
cellent but worldly-minded old lady sat 
in rather a light and elegant buggy just 
outside the farmyard » while old 
Gray, the family ~all-work, lazily 
awaited her commands. Her husband, a 
bluff, sturdy man, erect in spite of his 
age, stood by the gate and motioned to 
her to go op, 

Aunt Hannah looked appealingly at 
him, ‘“Now, Robert,” she said, in sooth- 
ing tones, while her ‘‘false front” trem- 
bled with the fervor of her entreaty, 
**just climb in and ride like a sensible 
man.” 

** Never,” replied Uncle Bob, in a loud 
and determined voice. ‘‘ When you got 
that spidery, rickety, crazety-lookin’ trap 
I said I'd never ride in it, and 1 never 
will. No, Hannah, pride has had its way. 
You’ve made your own bed and bought 
your own buggy, and in it you must lay.” 
With these words he strode away, and 
an instant later Aunt Hannah shook the 
lines and with a sharp ‘‘ ch’k,” passed the 
old gentleman at Gray’s best pace. ‘ 
The foregoing conversation was one of 
frequent occurrence, and always with the 
same result. When the “carryall” in 
which Uncle Bob and his wife had ridden 
in state for many years, fell to pieces ene 
day, very much after the fashion of the 
** one hoss shay,” the question of a new 
vehicle caused the most serious variance 
the worthy couple had ever known. The 
old man set his heart on a low, comfofta- 
ble phaeton, into which Be eould easily 
mount, and which, being #etond-hand, 
had the added merit of cheapness. Aunt 
Hannab, however, with a woman’s per- 
versity, would mot look at it twice. 
She wanted something more stylish; they 
could afford it, and she was resolved to 
have it. Many times the matter was ar- 
gued fruitlessly pro and con, until at last 
she solved the problem by going to the 
city and buying a conveyance entirely to 
her taste. When Uncle Bob saw her pur- 
chase, his anger found expression in the 
words already quoted; and from that de- 
termination he had never swerved. 

As he walked to the fair he was not put 
in any better humor when Dr. Blessop, 
a young physician with more theory than 
practice, pulled up beside him in the iden- 
tical phaeton which the old man hed 
coveted. He refused the doctor’s courteous 
invitation to ride, and walked stiffly on, 
pounding the earth with his great cane 
and talking to himself after his usual 
fashion on that inexhaustible subject— 
the folly of womankind. 

Nevertheless his peevishness vanished 
very soon after he entered the new 
church. For truly its interior presented 
an enlivening spectacle. The walis were 
festooned with wreaths of flowers and 
evergreens, interspersed with mottoes, in 
one of which, ‘‘ The pen is mightier than 
the sword,” might have been detected the 
hand of Miss Eliza Strubble. There were 
no booths presided over by countesses 
selling rosebuds at a guinea each; but 
there were candy tables, ice-cream stands, 
and two long platforms extending almost 
the whole length of the church, and cov- 
ered with delicacies that would have 
tempted the most ascetic anchorite. No 
wonder that everybody, after a single 
glance at those marvels of toothsomeness 
—the fattest chickens, the plumpest tur- 
keys and the richest cakes and pies—was 
at once impressed with the propriety of 
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the truth, Uncle Bob fuund no 
re in the music of the organ, tho 
d” over by Miss Strubble, and 
professed to detect in the harmcnies pro- 
daced by her an unflattering resemblance 
to the nocturnal wailing of cats. 

But when the Hai y Brass Band 
marched up the center aisle, and, facing 
about in front cf the played the 


““‘ Prize Banner Quickstep ” with great in- 


dependence as to time and expression, the 
old man was delighted, and lustily called 
for ‘‘ more”; a request which was granted 
to the great joy of all except an unfortu- 
nate hound that never ceased to express 
his opinion in the most mournful and 
piercing howls near the church door until 
he was driven away by a justly infuriated 
deputation from within. 

After a time Uncle Joeand Uncle Bob 
found themselves near the fish-pond, 
where for ten cents one could fish with 
the certainty of catching something not 
worth the money. Under the spell of the 
general good-will prevailing they greeted 
each other almost cordially; and when 
Uncle Bob, as the result of his fishing, 
landed a very small doll of preternatural 
ugliness and blackness, it would have been 
hard to tell which laughed the heartier. 
It seemed as if everything was to go 
smoothly and happily, and no one would 
have thought that the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of ‘‘ trouble ” was near at hand. 
But the old fires of discord and dislike tho 
low, were not extinct, and, given fuel 
enough, could blaze forth more fiercely 
than ever; amd, unhappily, fuel was not 
to be lacking. When all had eaten to 
their heart’s content, when the tables 
were bare and the ice-cream freezers emp- 
ty, the serious business of the evening be- 
gan—namely, the distribution of three 
prizes by a popular vote. The prepara- 
tions for this part of the entertainment 
were made with due solemnity, and 
watched with breathless interest. On a 
table placed before the pulpit, were care- 
fully deposited two enormous cakes and 
acane witha head so bright that it really 
looked very much like gold. Bebind these 
harmless-lookimg articles which were to 
cause so much mischief, Ebenezer Pratt the 
rosy and rotund village postmaster and jus- 
tice of the peace, took his stand as ma:ter 
of ceremonies. At the vacant end of the 
table Ezra Strubble, father of the intellec- 
tual Eliza, placed a formidable ledger and, 
with a very sharp pencil in his hand, sat 
down to keep arecord of the votes, and 
by whom cast, a duty which exactly 
suited him, as no one could expect him to 
doso much work and vote also, 

How the hearts of the girls trembled 
when Mr. Pratt held up one of the 
cakes and announced that it was to goto 
the young lady who should be declared 
prettiest by a majority of ballots at ten 
cents each! 

For a time things went slowly, but 
courage came anon, and several bashful 
youths seized the opportunity to display 
the depth of their affection in the most 
conclusive manner, In that rural neigh- 
borhood, however, pocket-money was not 
lavished on the youuger generation, and 
one by one the contestants dropped out 
of the race until only Miss Strubble and 
Miss Norton, the village schoolmistress, 
were left. Being young and pretty the 
latter was regarded as a divinity by sev- 
eral of her older scholars, and some of 
them, as they afterward mournfully re- 
marked, ‘‘ planked down more money in 
a minute, to put that cake where it be- 
longed, than they could earn in a week.” 
But nothing could overcome the cool, per- 
sistent voting of Doctor Blessop, and the 
cake was finally awarded to the blushing 
and agitated Eliza, by whom his liberality 

was regarded as certainly tantamount to 
a proposal. Fortunately the poor girl 
could not know that she owed her triumph 
simply to the desire of the young doctor 
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_Asany one of Miss Strubble’s opponents 
could justly have claimed the possession 
of more beauty than time had left to that 
somewhat faded young lady, it is needless 
to say that the defeated were deeply 
chagrined, their fathers disgruntled, 
their mothers furious. And now matters 
went from bad to worse. 

When the‘ handsome’ cane was put up 
to be voted to the most popular gentle- 
man, the advantages of coneentration 
were seen, and there were but two nomi- 
nees, Uncle Joe and Uncle Bob, At once 
the friends and relatives of each rallied 
as one man in support of their favorite, 
Money began to flow in at the polls at a 
rate that delighted Pratt and Strubble be- 
yond expression. There could be no 
doubt now that the church debt would be 
lifted and the fair considered an eminent 
success, As the voting progressed it be- 
came plain that the contest was to be 
close, Opposing partisans stood near the 
polis, and whenever either candidate 
lagged behind, a Macedonian appeal for 
succor was sent forth with a certainty of 
a prompt response. 

Meanwhile, the two old men sat grim, 
silent and anxious. At times they at- 
tempted to jest and assume indifference; 
but the effort wasa sorry failure. When 
the announcement came that the polls 
must be closed, Uncle Bob was decidedly 
in the lead. Votes enough to make vic- 
tory almost certain had just been cast in 





his favor by afavorite nephew who “had . 


expectations.” The old man’s large and 
rather stern features did not relax into a 
smile, but assumed an expression of in- 
tense satisfaction. The opposite party 
looked glum and disconcerted. There 
was a hurried consultation among their 
leaders, a few whispered words to Uncle 
Joe, anda moment later, with a strange 
mixture of reluctance and nervous eager- 
ness, he produced the precious black 
pocket-book, and taking from it a bill 
gave it to a friend who hastened ‘to the 
polls and thrust it into Pratt’s hand just 
as he pronounced the voting at an end. 

Doubtless Uncle Bob would have come 
to the rescue; but there was no time. 
Uncle Joe’s contribution had carried the 
day. Byamajority of over one hundred 
votes he had been declared the most popu- 
lar man in Harmony. His friends cheer- 
ed, and one, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, clapped his arms to his side and 
crowed like a cock. 

Uncle Bob and his forces sat frowning 
and silent; but what they felt could be 
seen in the quick heaving of their breasts, 
and the nervous intertwining of their 
strong fingers. Every one felt that there 
was a dangerous tension in the air, and, 
to relieve it, Pratt announced, in rather a 
a husky voice, that the remaining cake 
would now be voted to the handsomest 
married lady. 

As he spoke Uncle Bob, to the astonish- 
ment of all, arose, and’ with the gait of 
an angry lion, stalked to the polls. 
Glancing around him defiantly, he said, 
in his deepest tones: 

‘* IT don’t keer nothin’ about bein’ ‘lected 
the most pop’lar man, but I know who is 
the han’somest lady. I nominates my 
wife, Hannah Jane, and all I wants isa 
fair chance to win.” 

The sensation created by these words 
was prodigious, and it was doubled when 
Uncle Bob took out a large, well-filled 
wallet, and said: 

‘**T understand that there war a pocket- 
book rung in on me in t’other ’lection, and 
I want it understood that I’ve got one, 
too; and tho I'd be everlastin’ ashamed to 
vote for myself, I considers it a duty and 
a honor to vote for my wife. There’s my 
first vote.” 

And he flung down a crisp five dollar 
bill. 

The challenge was clear and decisive. 
Every one turned and looked at Uncle 
Joe. The old man did not fail to meet 
the occasion. He understood well that 
Uncle Bob’s words were leveled at him 
point-blank, and the taunt directed at his 
voting for himself cut him to the quick. 
The old enmity sprang to new hfe, and he 
felt fresh and eager for the fray. Strong 
as he still was, he surprised every one by 
the quickness with which he made his 
way to the polls. 
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“With a. half-angry, half-contemptuous 
glance at his former friend, he produced 
the black pocket-book, and, saying simply, 
“I nominate my wife Esther; I don’t 
brag, but money talks,” laid in the hand 
of the enraptured Pratt a ten-dollar note. 
which was promptly covered by one of 
like amount from Uncle Bob’s wallet. 
No one thought for an instant of the utter 
absurdity of pitting two remarkably plain 
old ladies against each other as exception- 
ally beautiful. They were quite forgot- 
ten as they shrank back in the crowd, 

half-pleased, half-frigntened. There were 
eyes and ears only for the two old men 
confronting each other in a contest which 
every one knew wouid be stern and long. 
No one else offered to vote and no word of 
advice, remonstrance, or encouragement, 
was spoken. It was felt that this was to 
be a battle between giants, and that the 
time was yet far off when any interfer- 
ence would be welcome or necessary. 

After the first few votes, which, it was 
remarked later, were somewhat in the 
nature of “‘ bluffing,” the number of bal- 
lots cast at a time decreased materially, 
for, tho determined to win, neither in- 
tended to spend a cent more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Nevertheless, as the balloting proceeded 
with almost clock-like regularity, the ag- 
gregate soon reached such a figure that 
all Harmony, pressing as near the polls 
as possible, swayed to and fro with sym- 
pathy and suspense, as each new vote was 
registered. Never had the little village 
known so powerful and absorbing a situ- 
ation, It was a gladiatorial conflict in 
which each felt a personal interest. It 
was like the meeting of the Horatii and 
and the Curiatii. Who would be the first 
to yield—for, strong as the antagonists 
were, it was not in human nature or 
earthly pocket books to hold out forever! 
Uncle Joe gave the first unconscious sign 
of weakness. 

‘** There’s ten two year ol’ steer in here,” 
he said, patting the black pocket-book; 
‘‘ and ever’ hoof an’ hide shell go afore 
I'll give in.” 

**Shucks!” retorted Uncle Bob, patting 
his wallet in turn; ‘“‘there’s twenty fat 
hogs in here, and plenty more where they 
came from.” 

Then he laid down a bill that once more 
put Aunt Hannah in the lead. 

And now the voting went on for a time 
silently, almost savagely. It was as if 
they were dealing each other blows. 
Soon they were filled with the insane fury 
of gamblers. They who ordinarily never 

wasted a copper, who to save a tithe of 
the sums they were recklessly flinging 
away would have erdured painful econ- 
omies, seemed now to care for money no 
more than for the dust beneath their feet. 

Such a pace must have an end. The 
time came when Uncle Bob laid down his 
last bill, and showing his empty wallet as 
a warrior might display his broken and 
useless sword, said, with a gulp: ‘I told 
you it should all go afore I'd give in, and 
I’ve kep’ my word.” 

** No,” said Uncle Joe, ** you said all ye 
wanted war a fair chance to win, an’ 
what's a-henderin’ you from kiverin’ this,’ 
flinging down what he devoutly hoped 
would be the last bill needed. 

Before Uncle Bob could answer, two or 
three substantial farmers pushed forward 
with bills in their hands, and pressed 
them into: his, saying: ‘‘ Cover it, Uncle 
Bob—cover it.” With a look of triumph 
the old man obeyed. 

It was now Uncle Joe’s turn for alarm. 
While he was rich, as riches went in Har- 
mony, his friends and supporters were of 
distinctly a poorer class than Uncle Bob’s; 
and he knew that if the strife became a 
general one, he would be beaten. At that 
moment his face cast in the vulpine mold 
as distinctly as was Uncle Bob’s in the 
leonine, presented a curious study. Only 
the shrewdest observer could have seen in 
the suppressed twinkle of his eyes that he 
had determined to resort to strategy. 
Despairing of success by any other means 
he resolved to follow by design the course 


. which had won him the cane as it were by 


accident. He seemed at once to lose all 
interest in the struggle and began to pass 
idly from one hand to the other his few 
remaining ‘‘ greenbacks”; just enough to 








give him victory if Uncle Bob should not 
vote again. In vain Pratt invited more 
votes, In vain Uncle Joe’s friends whis- 
pered in his ear and offered him money, 
and urged him on, repeating to him the 
taunts of bis foes and painting the shame 
and disgrace of defeat. With his head 
sunk on his breast, and seemingly absorbed 
iu fondling his beloved notes, the old man 
was as unresponsive as the fox that, 
shamming death, can be subjected to any 
torture without eliciting a sign of life. 

A murmur of triumph came from Uncle 
Bob's forces. Victory was regarded as as- 
sured, Like an auctioneer, Pratt, after a 
crescendo of appeals, gave three positively 
‘last calls.” Still silence. Then, with 
asigh of relief, he said, ‘“‘ The polls are 
now closed.” 

But with a motion so nicely timed as 
to leave it in doubt whether it was begun 
or ended before the word *‘ closed” was 
spoken, Uncle Joe suddenly reached out 
bis bony hand and pressed all his remain- 
ing notes in the palm of the astonished 
Pratt. Mechanically, he dropped the 
money where it would decide the contest 
in Uncle Joe’s favor, and, in another mo- 
ment, Sirubble had recorded the amount 
and declared the result. 

But there were no cheers as before. 
Any ebullitions of that kind were sum- 
marily checked at the sight of Uncle 
Bob’s colossal wrath. For an instant he 
stood as if gasping for utterance. Then 
his bronzed cheeks, at first pale with rage, 
flushed almost purple. He absolutely 
leaped forward and, bringing his clenched 
fist down on the table with tremendous 
force, roared out: ‘‘ That money war paid 
in arter the polls wasclosed. It’s a swin- 
dle an’ I won’t stand it.” 

** It’s been received,” shouted Uncle Joe, 
** and you'll hev to stand it.” 

At once all was inanuproar. As by 
common consent, the crowd resolved itself 
into two opposing factions, each backing 
itschampion, It was a somber and stir- 
ring scene. All the buried hates and 
grudges of the past seemed to spring from 
the grave and stalk forth ugly, naked and 
unashamed. All sense of the pluce in 
which they stood seemed lost. 

‘* You know,” shouted Uncle Bob, ‘‘that 
I'd ha’ let my farm go afore I’d ha’ been 
beat. You cheated me out o’ the election 
afore, an’ now you got to make this right, 
or settle with me fur it.” 

A deep murmur followed these words 
like the moaning of two tempest-clouds 
about to meet with fearful shock. 

Heaven knows when it would all haye 
ended, but before Uncle Joe could utter a 
reply which would certainly have had 
nothing pacific in it a tall form passed up 
the narrow aisle between the opposing 
masses, and Father Murray stood between 
the two men with uplifted hands. 

At that sight an indescribable emotion 
came over the people. Like a lightning 
flash memory returned, and they were 
once more conscious of the time and 
place. If that memory brought shame 
and humiliation their pastor’s first words 
did not lessen their confusion. 

‘“*Shame! shame upon you!” he cried. 
‘TI left you in peace; I return to find you 
like wolves, ready to tear each other’s 
throats.. Word came to me of what you 
meant to do, and night and day I have 
traveled to prevent it. I thank God that 
in his infinite mercy I am not too 
late.” 

‘*Tt wa-wa-was to raise the debt of the 
church,” stammered Pratt, 

‘* The debt of the church,” repeated the 
pastor ; ‘‘ why, it were better a thousand 
times that fire had consumed it, for that 
would have harmed only senseless wood 
and stone; but the fires you have kindled 
here to-night will leave their traces on 
your souls for all eternity.” He paused 
an instant, then continued with increas- 
ing passion, while his hearers seemed to 
shrink and cower before him: ‘‘ You have 
made the house of Goda market-place. 
You have used the arts of Satan to win 
money for our Master. You have stirred 
up the passions of Heil that you might 

serve the cause of Heaven, That money” 
—pointing at tho pile which lay before the 
trembling Pratt—‘‘ came not as a thank- 
offering fit to be laid on God’s boly altar, 
but as a proof of the evil power of sinful 
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‘pride and deadly hate. It is unclean. 
Let it be returned to those who gave it.” 

The pastor’s tone and manner were so 
majestic and awe-compelling that he was 
obeyed without a murmur, The record 
showed the amount voted by each, and it 
took but little time to restore all. 

‘** Now,” said the pastor, ‘‘ let us pray.’ 

Never before or since has Harmony 
heard such a prayer. With an energy of 
supplication that swayed every heart as a 
reed, he besought the Heavenly Father 
to pardon his misguided children and 
teach them to feed not on the husks of 
creeds, but’ on the Bread of Life. He 
asked that the hatreds and dissensions 
that had ruled so long might be forever 
overthrown by the lessons of that night, 
and that they who had taken on them the 
name of Christians might become as little 
children, fit to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Above all, he prayed that the 
two men who had once loved each other 
with the love of Jonathan and David, and 
who now stood near the threshold of eter- 
nity, might once aguin clasp hands as 
brothers before it should be forever too 
late. 

When he arose, stalwart men were sob- 
bing, and hands met that a little while 
before had been so nearly raised against 
each other in hate and anger. 

But the most convincing proof that 
Father Murray’s prayer had been heard 
and answered was yet tocome. Even he 
did not dream of the many memories he 
had awakened in the minds of the old 
men by his reference to the love which 
they had once borne for each other— 
memories of years long past, of daily 
deeds of unselfish kindness, of mutual 
toils and sufferings when the Indian and 
the wolf were their only neighbors. How 
pitiful and mean ed now the arer--” 
that had come between them! How’ fully 
now they recognized in each other the 
many solid and admirable qualities which 
had made them men of mark in their 
narrow sphere! Their whims, their 
‘*queer ways,” were only the gnarls and 
knots of oaks, warped, perhaps, by time 
and tempest, but still sound at heart. 
These thoughts were in the minds of each, 
but Uncle Joe was the first to speak, for 
he felt that he was most at fault. Abashed 
and ashamed, he rose from his seat. 

‘I want to own, brethren,” he said, 
slowly and stammeringly, ‘‘ that my vot- 
in’ ez I did war an onchristian trick into 
which I war led by the Devil, and I want 
to ask Brother Bob’s pardon for it.” 

Uncle Bob, for all his gruffness, was as 
tender-hearted as a child when once the 
right chord was struck; and in an instant 
he was on his feet with his horny hand 
outstretched to grasp his old friend's, 
But Uncle Joe waved it back. ‘* Not 
yet—not yet, Brother Bob,” he said. ‘I 
never believed in leavin’ a field half 
stumped, and I don’t mean to leave no 
snags to-night to trip us up arter this an’ 
set us by the ears agin. I want to own, 
too, that ez far ez thet land is consarned, 
I hev my doubts that there’s about ez 
much jestice on your side ez there is law 
on mine, an’ consekently you kin take up 
your stakes to-morrow, and set ’em so ez 
to take in thet five acres.” 

At this astounding proof of the sincer- 
ity of Uncle Joe’s repentance Uncle Bob 
was entirely overcome. 

‘* Brother Joe,” he said, with husky 
voice, ‘‘I don’t want the land. It’s on’y 
the principle that I fit for ; and sense you 
own that I had jestice on my side it’s all 
I want. An’ as for pardon, Brother Jue, 
don’t ask mine; for I reckon it’s about 
half a dozen o’ one an’ six o’ t’other with 
us. No, there’s a higher Power that we 
roaust make our peace with ; and as the 
fust step, I purpose, as Father Murray 
won’t take thet money with the taint o’ 
sin on it, thet you an’ me, bein’ most able, 
jes’ join hands an’ raise thet little church 
debt ourselves.” 

Such a cheer greeted this proposition, 
and there was such pleasure in the hearty 
grasp of Uncle Bob’s honest hand, that 
Uncle Joe made not the least demur ; and 
side by side the two men made their offer- 
ing, which this time was not rejected. 

Then what rejoicings and hand-shak- 
ings! Little wonder that, in the new 








light that had heen vouchsafed him, Un- 
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cle Joe’s heart grew so that when 
Aunt Esther, Pie blak pocket 
book was still | filled, asked 
for a part“ for G ” the old man sim- 
ply laid in her lap the amount she 
had hoped for. 


Seeing this unexpected generosity Un- 
cle Bob determined not to be outdone, 
and informed Aunt Hannah that he meant 
to overtbrow the old Adam completely— 
that, in short, he would henceforth ride 
with her in the ‘“‘new buggy” as a hus- 
band ought. Touched, however, by this 
unlooked-for kindness, and , somewhat 
terrified by ber pastor’s arraignment of 
pride, which she felt to be her besetting 
sin, Aunt Hannah determined not to ask 
such a concession. A little while after 
she held a w colloquy with Dr. 
Blessop which resulted in an exchange of 
vehicles, so that when all was over Uncle 
Bob was able to ride home in his beloved 
phaeton without the least sacrifice of his 
consistency. 

So ended the church fair at Harmony, 
the most memorable, doubtless, which 
that village will ever know. 


New Yor« Crry. 





A BOY’S LAMENT. 
BY MARY B, SLEIGHT. 


WINTER, Winter, dear old Winter ! 
Tell us whither has he fled ! 
Can it be, I sometimes wonder, 
That the grand old king is dead * 
I remember when the mere name 
Meant no end of jolly fun; 
Bob-sleds rushing down the hillside, 
Ice-boats glancing in the sun, 








Youngsters flying hither, thither, 
O’er the glittering ice-bound lake, 
While the merry shou® and laughter 
~ apd near the echoes wake. 
Winter then was something splendid 

With its keen and crispy air, 
Mercury ’most down to zero, 
Fun and frolic everywhere. 


Now, I guess old Fall and Springtime 
Have combined to “ form a trust,” 
Andare doing just their prettiest 
To make dear old Winter “ dust,’’ 
Giving us for slides and sleigh-rides, 
Dismal tramps through fog and rain, 
I declare it almost makes me 
Wish that I lived down in Maine! 


Or, perhaps, the good king lingers 
In some palace built of ice, 
In the far-off land of Russia, 
Held there by the Czar’s device, 
Who instead has sent us over, 
In his black ill-omened ship, 
This foul monster, choking, sneezing, 
That the wise men call the “ grip.” 


And until the dear 014 monarch 
Comes again to claim his own, 
No more skating, no more coasting, 
Patience ! how the “ grippers ” groan! 
It’s enough to put a youngster 
Into just a downright frenzy, 
This vile weather and—ca-chew ! 
This detested ‘‘influenzy.”’ 
MonrToLain, N. J. 


-— 
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NO MORE WAR. 
FOURTH SUNDAY IN JANUARY. 








BY ARTHUR HALE, 


Gove Txxt.—“ Glory to God in the highest, 
and-on earth peace, good will toward men.”— 
Luxg ii, M4. 

‘* HURRY up, you little beggar, or I'll 
come back and show you how!” And the 
soldier half drew his short sword, and 
dropped it back into the scabbard so that 
it rang clear through the night. 

The littie boy did not answer. He was 
tying a rag round one of his feet; it was 
dirty and bloody, but it seemed to be the 
best he could do. -He struggled through 
the last knot, jumped up and picked up 
his bundle and limped after the rest. 
He gianced left and right through his 
yellow hair, but hurried on. 

** Is it much farther, Quintus?” said he. 
‘+ I’m afraid I can’t get there if it is.” 

“* Any one could see you are not a Ro- 
man,” said Quintus, ‘‘ Don’t drop those 








things. Why, a Roman of your age 
would go on till he dropped, and not way 
a word.” 

’ Phe boy rubbed his eyes with the back 
of his hand and limped on. 
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farther to go. page 

a hill they saw yim 

them had stopped and were ‘a 
“There was a great clanking as 


sd up their shields and took off their 
armor. 
“ Where’s Herman?” some one shouted. 
“Here I am,” cried the little boy. 
“Bring that spit here, at once,” cried 
the voice, ‘‘ or you'll have no supper.” 
Herman started forward on a run; but 
just as he was reaching the fire his 
wounded foot struck a sharp stone. He 
pitched forward; his bundle flew out of 
his hands and he fell across it. There was 
a. sharp crack as he landed on it. 
** The little barbarian,” cried the cook; 
‘the has broken the spit just when we have 
captured this lamb. Here, take that and 
that!” 
And as Herman struggled to rise the 
cook cuffed him left and right with his 
great hands till he was tired. Then he 
cried: 
** Get out of my sight, you little dog of a 
barbarian; no lamb for you to-night. If 
you want any supper you must cook it 
yourself, Quick now, go!” 
Herman gathered himself up and walk- 
ed straight away from the fire into the 
night; the moon was in front of him and 
he went toward that. He did not feel the 
pain in his foot now, but his head rang 
very strangely. 
Presently he came to.some water bright 
in the moonlight. Without knowing why 
he sat down. He leaned over and wet 
his hands—then he washed his head and 
face. He could hear now. Behind him 
the soldiers were shouting and singing at 
their supper. The brook was murmuring 
in front of him, and beyond, on a hill to 
the left, there was a confused sound, and 
he could see lights now and then. 
‘“* Toat is a town,” he thought to himself, 
‘<I wonder if we are going to burn it.” 
Bus now there was another sound. 
There was some one near him. He lay 
down and listened. Then he crawled 
along toward the sound. Some one was 
crying, or rather sobbing. As he came 
near he lifted his head and peered through 
the tops of the grasses. There was an- 
other boy sitting on the ground. He was 
just about Herman’s age, but he had black 
bair, and instead of a tunic like Herman’s 
he wore a sheepskin, He was not so thin 
as poor Herman, but he seemed just as 
unhappy; for he held both his hands over 
his face and was sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 
‘*T am glad he’s not a Roman,” thought 
Herman. “Quintus says Roman boys 
don’t cry. I wonder what the matter is.” 
He waited a few minutes, Presently the 
boy stopped sobbing, and, dropping his 
hands, he looked up at the moon. 
Then Herman spoke: 
‘** What is the matter?” said he. 
The boy started, picking up a stick as 
he rose. 
‘Don’t be afraid,” said Herman. “I 
am not as big as you, and I haven’t any 
stick. I only wanted to ask you why you 
were crying”; and he, too, struggled up 
to his feet. 
The strange boy dropped his stick and 
covered his face again with his hands. 

**It was my lamb,” he cried. ‘ It was 
all I had in the world, and they took it 
and cut its throat. Oh, the cruel 
Romans!” He sobbed more than once. 
“Tt was not much—not much, I suppose, 
for them to take; but it was all I had to 
lose.” 

Herman: came up to him and put his 
arm round him, 

** What is your name?” said he, softly. 

The boy looked up in surprise. 

‘* Benjamin,” said he, 

‘* And mine is Herman.” ‘Then, after a 
pause: ‘Oh, well, Benjamin,” said he, 
it is hard; but you will get over it. 
They took away my father and my 
mother and‘ all my people. They took 
away my home”—and here he laughed a 
hard little laugh—‘‘and they have even 
taken me away. Quintus—he’s one of the 
soldiers—calls it the fortune of war, and 
I. suppose there will always be war. 
When you and I are grown up, Benjamin, 
we shall ‘be able to také’away other peo- 
ple’s lambs.” 





Forttitiately they did not have much 
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“Sit down,” said he; “here, nearer the 
brook, and tell me about it. Why, your 
foot is hurt; let me wash it.” , 

So they sut down close by the stream, 
and Benjamin took a clean piece of cloth 
out of a pouch he wore, and he cut a little 
wool off his own sheep-skin and washed 
the foot and made it as comfortable as he 
could. Meanwhile Herman told his story. 
**T can’t remember much what hap- 
pened before the Romans came, only that 
my father’s house was always warm in 
winter and bright in summer, and there 
were plenty of good things to eat—veni- 
son and rabbits and birds. My mother 
and my sisters were singing and spinning 
or weaving through the day, and my 
father and brothers told stories and sang 
songs in the evening as they drank their 
mead over the fire. 

**Then we heard of the Romans again. 
My father had told us about them; how 
in the old days they had come and built a 
great bridge and won battles and lost bat- 
tles, and ther.“had gone away. And we 
children thought the Romans were far- 
‘away people like the gods, and we should 
never see them, ; 
‘*But we heard of the Romans again, 
They were coming—they were near—and 
my father and my brothers took down 
their spears and shields from the wall 
and marched away. We heard of them 
once, from a:wounded man who had 
come back and said we had beaten the 
Romans, and they were flying like leaves 
in the wind. 

‘*But we never heard of my father 
again, nor my brothers. They must have 
been killed in the battle, for next the 
Romans came and burned our house and 
took us away. Oh, if we could have gone 
together! But my mother killed herself, 
and men of different legions carried 
away my sisters and me. 

* And now they kick me and strike me, 


there is my head and my foot, and it is 
| the fortune of war; and it will always be 
war-time.” 
** Poor Herman!” said Benjamin; and 
he was the one this time to put his arm 
round the other. ‘' Poor Herman! you 
are so much worse off thanl, My lamb 
is all that the soldiers have taken, and 
some time I shall have another; but you 
can never find your people again on this 
eartb.” 
**No,” said Herman, ‘I shall never 
find them.” Then there was a pause, 
while they sat and looked at the stars. 
Presently Benjamin said: ‘‘ Herman, 
you said it would always be war-time; 
but that is not so. You are not a Roman, 
so I can tell you. The Messiah is com- 
ing.” 
‘© What is that ?” said Herman. 
‘* Why, the Messiah is coming, and he 
will drive away the Romans, and all the 
wars will stop, and we shall always be at 
peace. And no one will steal any more 
people nor any lambs.” 
**T don’t understand,” said Herman; 
‘* who is this Messiah? Is he your king? 
You Jews can never drive out the Ro- 
mans. You don’t know how many of 
them there are or how well they fight.” 
‘* We cannot do it alone,” said Benja- 
min; ‘‘ but the Lord, Jehovah, who lives 
up above those stars, has sent us the Mes- 
siah to bring peace to us. And you can 
stay, Herman, after the Romans go, and 
we shall all be at peace together.” 


Herman’s eyes brightened, ‘‘ But—how 
do you know?” said he. 
“Why,” said Benjamin, ‘it \as last 


night. You remember how bright the 
stars were? My uncle, the old man, and 
I were sitting on that little hill there 
toward the town—Bethlehem, you know. 
My uncle was telling me how it was the 
longest night of the year; how the next 
day would be a little longer and how each 
day would be longer and brighter till mid- 
summer. 

*¢ Then he showed me three great stars. 
There they are now, ever the town; but 
last night they were closer together. He 
told me how when those three stars 
touched each other then the Messiah 
would be born. The Messiah who would 
come to fulfill all the prophecies and build 
up the temple and bring peace to the 





Benjamin had stopped crying now. 





and we march farther every day, and |, 
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***T have watched the stars, Benjamin,’ 
said he, ‘ since I was a little boy like you; 
but I have never seen those three so close 
together before. How happily would I 
die if I could once see the Messiah.’ 
“ Then he stopped speaking, and looked 
up with his face and his beard white in 
the starlight; and as we looked the three 
stars came nearer together and nearer, till 
they shone one great star. 
* And as we looked the clouds below the 
star and over the town broke—all white 
and silvery—and there were white, silvery 
clouds and shapes flying across the sky: 
and I felt strange sounds in my ears, 
*«* Uncle,’ I cried—‘ Uncle, do you hear 
it? 
“+ Yes,’ said he; ‘it is the song of the 
angels in Heaven; GHory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.’ 
“Then I looked again, and the cloud 
was all dark, and the one star was three 
again. And my uncle started up and 
took my hand. ‘Come, boy,’ said he; 
‘come and worship the Saviour who is 
born to us this day.’ And we hurried 
across the fields; we left the sheep and 
went to Bethlehem.” 
** And what was there there?” asked 
Herman. 
‘*Come with me and see. Come with 
me to Bethlehem; it’s not far.” ; 
So they jumped up and walked hand in 
hand up by the brook toward the town. 
‘*T wish my uncle were here to tell you 
what he toid me last night about the Mes- 
siah and his kingdom; but I remember 
hesaid there never is to be any more war. 
Every one will love each other and will 
be always at peace. There won’t be any 
more soldiers nor any more fighting.” 
**T shall like that,” said Herman, ‘‘ only 
Iwish he had come before—before the 
soldiers killed my people and took me 
away.” 
‘** Ob, but,” said Benjamin, ‘‘ when he 
grows up and comes to his kingdom, then 
everything will be all right, and you will 
' be so happy.” 
So they walked on. 
‘* There will never be any more war ?” 
said Herman again. I should so like to 
believe that.” 
‘* Yes,” answered Benjamin, ‘“‘ when 
the Messiah grows up and comes to his 
kingdom it will be always peace. But, 
Herman, it is not going to happen to-day. 
We shall have to wait fora long time.” 
** Oh,” said Herman, ‘‘I could wait a 
long time if I thought that time were 
really coming. Of course we must wait, 
if the Messiah is only just born.” 
** Yes, Herman, we must wait; but we 
shall see him.” 

And so they walked on, hand in hand,. 
toward Bethiehem. 

Boston, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department showld be ad- 
Greased“ Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 











PATCHWORK. 
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Top (across): 1, a vowel; 2, termination; 3, 
consideration, with respect; 4, a fruit. 

Down: 1, aconsonant; 2, an interjection: 
8, lifetime; 4, a girl’s name; 5, a nobleman; 
6, an Egytian god; 7, a consonant. 

Bottom (across): 1, solaces; 2, happened 
to any one; 3, a number; 4; a vowel. 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, a preposition; 
3, a grain; 4,a large vegetable production; 
5,a fowl; 6, a man’s nickname: 7, a consonant. 

Right (across); 1, a consonant; 2, a con- 
junction; 3, a noted writer; 4, stratagem: 
5, kiln; 6, a pronoun; 7, a consonant. 

Down: 1, griefs; 2, to plunge into water; 
8, a Latin verb; 4, a vowel. 

Left (across): 1, a consonant: 2, addressed 
to a parent; 3, achild; 4, a wind instrument; 
5, one of a tribe of Indians; 6,a conjunc- 
tion; 7, a consonant, 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, a small eoin; 8, 





earth. 


a Latin verb; 4, flags, 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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Central Square: 1. A red cosmetic. 2. 
Command. 3. The bag of a cow. 4. Fowls. 
5. Wandered. 

From 5 to 1, close. From 6 to 2, the larg- 
est of the vegetables. From 4 to 7, en- 
trance. From 8to8,a nobleman. From 5 
te 6, of 11. letters, not hitherto described. 
From 6 to 7, one who gives thanks. From 
8to7, a dealerin linen. From 5 to 8, fool- 
ish, R. R, H. 


RHOMBOID.—Selected. 
* * o's 
* @ @ * 
a a * nr + 
* *+ &@ &® & 
* «© ® « # 


Across: 1, Poison; 2, an ancient philoso- 
pher famous for his friendship with Pythias; 
8, large handles; 4, a substance obtained 
from certain trees: 5, a strip of leather. 

Downward; 1, In prove; 2, a nickname: 
3, to seize by a sudden grasp; 4, a famous 
mosque; 5, eertain burrowing animals; 6, a 
cosy place; 7,a title of respect; 8, a word 
of denial; 9, in prove. N. L. W. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 161Tu. 


BEHEADINGS. 

1, R-ice; 2, l-iving; 3, o-bey; 4, n-umber; 
5, m-art; 6, a bet; 7, i-con; 8, s-how; 9, s-mall; 
10, a-long ; 13, i-rate; 12, r-emit; 138, c-love; 
14, k-edge; 15, a-live. 


FOUR SQUARE WORDS CONJOINED. 


Ba a | 











i e t | 
fe E we 
Dal|N} u |Tlea 

| U 8 | 











DOUBLE WORDS. 

1, Her-ring; 2, foot-pad; 3, bar-gain , 
4, watch-man ; 5, house-wife; 6, pea-cock ; 
7, cut-lass ; 8, car-rot; 9, mat tress; 10, cow- 
slip. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 






for invalids as well as persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently removed by ELECTROLYSIS. 
The only certain cure. 


ELECTRIC TREATMENT 


For all Chronic Diseases 


AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS 
Open all day and evening, for ladies and gentlemen. 


Universally pronounced the finest in the 
world in equi t and treat t. 


BROOKLYN TURKISH BATH CO., 


32 & 34 Clinton St. (near Fulton). B’klyn, N. Y. 
We refer, by permission, to THE INDEPENDENT. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
floors, etc,, or any work where varnish is used. Su- 
Pertor to varpish. Has a beautiful lustre, and is guar- 
anteed. Send for ct le board to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York, 
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COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
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SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Hotel << Monte + Monterey * California. 
AMERICA’S FAMOUS SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT. 


“ Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 


Monterey is only 3 Hours’ Ride from San Prancisco,by the 8.P.Co’s. “Del Monte L'a.” 


“THE QUEEN OF AMERICAN WATERING PLACES” 


AND 


“THE MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTAGLISHMENT IN THE WORLD.” 


(THERE ARE MANY EASTERN VALETUDINARIANS, AND OVHERS, WHO ANNUALLY FLEE 

their inhospitable winter climes for places more congenial,who only hesitate about making the California 
trip on account of the longer distance, and higher rates of transportation. They are those, of course, who 
are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hoteldel Monte, which are precisely, or about 
precisely half what are charged at most of the noted American Resorts for always poorer and gener™ 
ally indifferent accommodations. Next to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multi- 
plicity of other attractions which no other Resort in the world affords,*the tourist marvels at the terms for 
the ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. Indeed more wonder, from those who have traveled exten- 
sively, is elicited on account of the reasonableness of the hotel charges at Del Monte, than from all other 
things. There is a certain advertised rate, which is strictly adhered to, which carries with it not only all, 
but more than all, the term generally conveys; and further, all patrons are treated the same. There are no 
specialities and no partiality. 

The rich and the poor, the European, the Easterner and the Californian, all pay the same rate as adver- 
tised; and all share alike in the dispensation of the landlord throughout the house and grounds. To all 
of those Eastern people, then, whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and 
are swathed many months with cold and uninviting snows, and who annually pack up and rush off 
wildly tothe most accessible resorts, heedless of accommodations and the rates thereof, we would call at- 
tention to this particular item of terms, and request them to figure and see how quickly the excess of 
transportation is counterbalanced by the difference in rates of board of thé Florida caravansaries and the 
incomparable Hotel del Monte. 





TERMS FOR BOARD: By the day $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra; children 
in children’s dining-room $2.00 per day. For further information, address 


GEO. SCHONEW ALD, Manager, Monterey, Cal. 


WALL ture and the BEST examples 
PAPERS [ronorzan maxens, 


Silk and other fabrics | fou in boauty of desien, eat. 


H ment and color. 
for interior We invite an ins ion. 


DECORATION |fircincorior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States o1 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factery and Retail Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 














not unfrequently proves fatal. Physicians’ prescriptions are or 


in this way, the dange 


treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet — ome the 


att = 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50.” Ask 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
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Pare fresh air from out of doors positively, 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to the public; 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the best furnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wrought-iron fenders, andirons, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 

MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO,, 

18 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co, 
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ull Description 


Fle NE eRe 
SEE WHAT S300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 
are aware that a modern heating 





clear, and ha Sisase teieehe sud bousshocpere. 

, useowners 

We cunt gon te ove it HERENDEEN FFG, CO., GENEVA, B. Y. 

D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 





heap. In- 
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physicians, lawyerr, 
itors and others now 


lar, #eng’s; nocbarge. Prof D L. 
wad, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 Eas 
4th Street, New 4 ork. 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Bi aon Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
_ Cadet _ — = make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated. for 60 Cents. "Also rules for 
Dum! to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and bedy for 50 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Down, Scientific, Physical 
and Vocal Culture. (Address. 
st 14th Street, New York. 


“HOUSE. FURNISHING 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 
CUTLERY, 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
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170 and 172 William Street, New York, 





The Tilton MPs, Co, 105 Purchase Bt Boston, 








ABOUT FARM MORTGAGES. 
‘ —_ eae 
BY E. P. POWELL. 
_—_—s-— 

JOEL BEnTON, in The Popular Science 
M writes on “The Decadence of 
Farming.” Here are a few of his items: 
“The mortgage indebtedness of farmers for 
borrowed money has increased 28 per cent. 
since 1880 in Tilinois; and this is more than 
twice the increase in the value of the farm 
lands.” “In the Western States the farm 
mortgages amount to $3,422.000,000. This 
is equivalent to a debt of $200 for each per- 
son, or $1,000 to each family.” ‘‘ Farms 
bought in the War era have been selling 
almost anywhere in the East for from one- 
half to one-third of their cost. Farms in 
New England and some of the Middle 
States are frequently sold for less than the 
buildings cost which are on them.” ‘Very 
recently the New York State assessors have 
issued a report containing some results of 
what they have discovered in respect to the 
assessed valuations of farm lands in the 
various counties; and this is their story: 
‘In fourteen counties visited they found 
that farming lands had depreciated in 
value.’ State Assessor Wood is of the 
opinion that in a few decades there will be 
few or none but tenant farmers in this 
State. Year by year the value of farm 
lands depreeistes.”” I do not quote thus at 
some length in order to dispute very gener- 
ally as to the facts, altho he does not tell 
the whole story. In Maine and some other 
States farm mortgages are On the decrease. 
But I do not agree with him as to the cause 
which he sets down as the vicious and false 
principle of ‘‘ protection,’”’ avowing that, 
instead of protecting the farmer, it is ruin- 
ing him. There is enough to think of in 
that direction, and the time iscoming when 
intelligence will control polities. But I 
believe the bottom of this farm question is 
farm habits and nothing else. Our farmers 
do not understand economical production 
nor the wisest methods of handling prod- 
uce. Take up the latter point first. 

I hear no end of growling about the great 
hauling companies, who are cursed as soul- 
ess monopolists. But the loss on distribu- 
tion is far heavier in getting crops to the 

ail-cars than in paying exorbitaot carriage 

toe market. I have just driven about among 
my neighbors, and note this of the apple 
crop. Apples are a thin yield, and not good 
n quality. The result is that apples ate 
worth in market, ten miles from here, from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a bushel. 
But I met a continual succession of teams 
oaded with potatoes being carried in, for 
which fifty and sixty cents are receive, 
while apples are left on the trees or under 
them asin yearsof plenty. Byand by those 
apples that are not absorbed by the home 
demand or picked up by speculators at half 
their value will be hauled to a cider-mill 
and ground up. I saidtoone person: “Why, 
you have quite acrop of decently good ap- 
ples. They are worth one dollar a bushel. 
You should have them sent at once to mar- 
ket.” Bat he was busy dicging his pota- 
toes at fifty cents a bushel. Here was an 
exact lose of one-half, not counting the 
comparative time used up in harvesting the 
two crops. It is difficult to understand 
what farmers really think, or feel rather, 
about fruit crops. You can see that apples 
are wasting by the thousands of bushels: 
the trees ate growing to suckers; they are 
never or rarely fed; the worms of all sorts 
have free access tothem. Itis no exagger- 
ation to say that one-half our possible crop 
is never realized; and one-half our realized 
crop is wasted. It is a fixed principle with 
our people generally that apple trees and 
apples and fruit in general must take care 
of itself, Certainly the proportion of at- 
tention given to an orchard compared with 
acorn field or hop yard or tobacco garden 
is very smal]. Now, havirg neglected or 
wasted half or more of what should have 
been the product of his trees, the farmer 
has poor cause for cursing the railroads for 
exorbitant charges. 

But I am not done with the frait crop 
yet; for while the grower or owner does very 
little to increase or improve the product he 
is intolerably wasteful in handling and 
hauling. He pays a much heavier tax! 
his own recklessness and lack of nice h 
he can to the middlemen o 





precaations were taken 
against bruising the fruit so that it could ‘ 




















basket, at a distance of one or two feet; or, 
if the basket is jast at his hand, he does 
not lay the apple gently in, but drops ita 

few inches. Then the basketful is poured 
into a wagon or on the ground. Before 

storing .or final barreling the fruit is 

handled two or three times in this manner 

and is prepared by)slight or serious bruises 

to rot prematarély. The fact is apples 

should be handled as carefully and gently 

as eggs; laid, not dropped or tossed into a 

basket, and so again very gently placed in 

a barrel or bin. 

I have spoken at length of the apples, but 
the same is measurably true of ali our fruits 
and our vegetables as well. Not one crop 
but is the better for careful handling; not 
one but is the worse for rough handling. 
Has the grower time to do the work as it 
should be done? As a rule the excuse is 
not lack of time but lack of training. I find 
it nearly impossible to compel a hired man 
to stophis rough ways..He has given the mat- 
ter no thought; he has been accustomed to 
headlong, rough and ready ways and does 
not realize that there is any thing to learn, 
Americans have neither learned economy, 
nor felt the need of fine art in agriculture. 
An apple is almost public property. It is 
not comprehended as a prime essential in 
farm income. Ifa man should come into 
my field he knows better than to throw my 
potatoes at a mark by the hour, and he will 
hardly consider it rigbt to fill his pockets. 
In my orchard he feels no compunctions in 
either direction. 

The pumpkin crop is another sample of 
farm wastefulness. Huge loads are picked 
up on forks and tossed into wagons and out 
again into piles. There is no storage pro- 
vided where these can be kept beyond freez- 
ing weather. The whole massis wastefully 
fed with direct injury to the cows, with 
great haste, to save them from loss by rot- 
ting. The pumpkin, if handled carefully 
and placed in dry, frost-proof storage, will 
keep until spring. We have hada revolu- 
tion in feeding cattle through theinvention 
of the silo; but there is no provision for 
the careful preservation and wise use of 
this grand fruit of the field. Practically it 
is four-fifths a waste. I will show you 
pumpkins in my dry store-room on shelves 
as late as May. 

T have never yet been able to find a vege- 
table cellar or store-room where the owner 
showed that he fully appreciated the value 
of his crups. It seems impossible to out- 
live the early formed impression that so 
abundant areal! land returns that economy 
is not needed. Grass is specially a matter 
of waste. Along our roadsides acres of fod- 
der is trampled or allowed to dry up each 
season. The items aresmall taken farm by 
farm, and not @pormons, perhaps, when 
summed up fortownsbip; but the total for 
counties and States is a vast mass, running 
up to millions and tens of millions. 
Profitable farming cam, enly -follew othe 
thorough and careful culture of . small 
farms and economy in storage and use of 
every pound of produce. 

The Nebraska Labor Bareau Report for 
1888 tells ts that, of mortgaged farms, those 
who lost money thé preceding year, 27 
out of 113 reported were over 160 and under 
360 acres; 15 were over 80 acres and ander 
160,.while but 5 were small farms under 
80 acres. The percentage of loss ran in 
like manner. This same Report gives the 
reasons, alleged by farmers themselves, 
for their failure to make profits. Eighty- 
eight replied, Too high interest (amount- 
ing, in faet, in some cases to two per cent. 
per month); 76 answered, Too high rates of 

freight; 55 replied, Carelessness about go- 
ing into debt; 51 replied, Buying too much 
machinery (that is; more tham could be 
housed and stored, and, therefore, is left in 
the field after,use.te fust and rot): 50 re- 
plied, Low price of produce; 49 feplied, 
Monopolies; 35 replied, Mismanagement; 32 
replied, Living beyond income; 28 replied, 
Too much loafing; 21 replied, No organiz«- 
tion; 19 replied, High taxes; 19 replied, Do 
not take care of machinery: 18 replied, Loss 
of stock; 16 replied, Too much drinking; 12 
replied, High price of fuel; 11 replied, High 
price of lumber; 10 replied, Mortgages; 7 
replied, Over-production. 

All these replies come under three heads: 
carelessness or wasté; accident; and outside 
forces antagonistic to the farmer. Of the 
latter it must be said the farmer has to 
hold his owa as others do, and need no 
more be at the mercy of monopolists than 
other parties. I have personally ho ‘knowl- 
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abead. Oe qeckdipnte. 1s munea fe afipyed 
that cyclones and fires sometimes circum- 
vent the best of culturists. As to the care- 
lessness and waste, some of which is hon- 
estly owned up, it is the chief trouble. 

You cannot hold a partnership with 
weeds and give up one-tenth or one-fiftieth 
sof your land to growing wild carrots and 
‘burdocks without by and by borrowing 
money. You cannot but go into bankruptcy 
if your sheep and cattle are badly housed 
and carelessly fed. Of two hired men, one 
will overfeed aad waste one-fourth of fod- 
der ia a winter; the other will underfeed 
and dry up your cows. It is waste either 
way. One-third of the cows in this county 
go dry from three to four months of the 
year. It is the resuit of wretched milking. 
It is nearly impossible to get.a hired man to 
milk a cow till quite stripped. I bought 
two sheep, Leicester grade, of a farmer who 
annually cut from four to seven pound 
fleeces. Thenext year] cutfrom one twelve 
and a half pounds and from the other fifteen 
and a ha’f pounds of clean wool. The dif- 
ference was in feeding. Does it pay to keep 
stock that cannot be well fed? These ques- 
tions underlie this whole business. Some 
of the largest farmers of this section rely 
wholly on brooks for water. These in dry 
seasons fail, and the cattle must be driven 
to a creek at great loss always. A barn 
well of unfailing water is a first necessity. 

We shall see speculative farming die out. 
Small farming and thorough tillage with 
permanent homes and rational economy 
will banish mortgages. The earth is full 
of uncoined wealth. It isour best banker, 
our best mortgagee. 

I have not spoken of another enormous 
class of wastes because space would forbid, 
but must indicate it in a few lines as [ 
close, I mean the waste and loss occurring 
through bad habits. Tobacco, beer and 
similar indulgences underlie half the mort- 
gages. Professor Mappin, in The Political 
Science .» quotes among other 
statistics that during three license years in 
Washington County, Ga.. the number of 
small farmers stood at 5,886, 6,001 and 6,046; 
bat im ome yéar of no license the number 
who farmed it in a small way ran up to 
11,690.. Drink thus.turns nearly half of the 
colered people inte loaters and wandering 
job-seekers; but temperance gives them a 
local habitation and a name, and that name 
is farmer. Twisted.in with nearly all the 
failuies of our old families to hold their 
farms has been some gort of moral degener- 
acy. Waste is at the bottom of it. 

Mr, Benton may. find much fair fault with 
the tariff; but itis’ far fetched conclusion 
that any such cause as a protective tariff 
underlies'the-hardshipsoffarmers. Nor is 
it in any sefise true that * farm decadence” 
has set‘in. The evils-I have noted are 
slowly being remedied. Huge farms are 
being subdivided and brought into such 
size as~average wits can cover. Multiple 
crops are taking the place of a single crop, 
or two or three staples. I believe the farm- 
ing ofthe fature will be prosperous beyond 
all comparison with the past. We shall 
have a race ofagriculturists well educated, 
enlightened, in love with earth and Nature, 
able to reap esthetically as well as materi 
ally and snapping their fingers at mort- 
gages. But weare only on the road. The 
one word we need to.dread is waste—waste 
in crops, waste in tools; waste in weeds, 
waste in ignorant culture, waste in loafing, 
waste in drinkidg, waste in. food, waste in 
overwork, waste in not providing for the 
mind as wéll as the body. 

We are going through the great “ off 
clearing” between the age when farmers 
lived narrow, remote lives, with few desires 
that they could not themselves supply by 
theit own handiwork, and are well on our 
way into the age whem éach small farmer 
can cheaply dispense with the production of 
one-half his supplies, and be sure to have a 
surplus of the half hedoes raise, with which 
to purchase what he does not create. We 
no longer make our own soap, candles, cloth, 
yeast, carpets: but we raise a dozen crops 
where we formerly raised three or four. Of 
‘the old staples not only is the quality im- 
proved, but the quantity increased to the 
acre. I should find it hard to discover of 
an average year a field of corn with so poor 
astand as an average field of my father’s 
day. The tools were so much poorer, and 
the drainage so inferior, that if we could 
g& accurate farm reportsof those days we 
should find our average yield far greater 









in quality and quantity we can grow more 
with intelligent culture. But we have to 
give up and get fewer by the “take care of 
yourself” culture. Farms aboveall things 
require brains. And this is understood. 
The better farm-houses are increasing; in 
which we find libraries as well as kitchens, 
and microscopes as well as sausage-stuffers. 
There is now no place where mind and body 
can both be se well cared for as ona small 
farm. More and more our literary classes 
are betaking themselves to country life and 
a combination of intellectual and physical 
work, The bue and cry that the day of the 
small farmer is over, is not warranted; it is 
only just beginning. But the lesson of the 
hour is—less waste, rational economy, and a 
completer mastery of the art of using to the 
best advantage what we create. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





DWARF ORANGES FOR HOUSE- 
CULTURE. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 








I HAVE had some experience with the best of 
the dwarf Japanese oranges, and it appears 
probable that they can be made to supply a 
long-felt need for a winter-bearing dwarf 
fruit tree, suitab'’e in many respects for 
window-plants in the Atlantic States. If 
this is true, itis a very important matter, 
worth the immediate attention of American 
florists and nurserymen. Even if all that 
can be done at the East with the dwarf- 
grown citrus fruits is to grow them in large 
hot-houses, for supplying a new beauty to 
horticultural decoration, the subject is 
worthy of investigation. 

The first Japanese orange trees I ever saw 
were imported by my father, James Shinn, 
about 1876. They were about a foot high, 
and eighteen inches broad, in six inch-pots, 
and each one of them bore fruit and blos- 
soms. They all grew.and were shifted to 
boxes, where they remained for ten years, 
bearing heavily every year. The fruit, while 
varying somewhat in size and shape, was 
all of the sweet, seedless, mandarin type, 
agreeably flavored, very juicy and about 
two inches in diameter. Trees eighteen 
inches high bore from fifteen to thirty or- 
anges, and would have set more if they had 
not been judiciously thinned. 

The first thing noticed was the extreme 
hardiness of these small trees. They passed 
uninjured through severe frosts that froze 
the fruit on the trees. Some were planted 
out in the open ground, others were left in 
the boxes, but without shelter. Meanwhile 
other reports concerning the comparative 
hardiness of the sma)]l Japanese class of 
oranges, came from other parts of the State 
They grow well out-doors in the coldest 
parts of San Francisco, exposed to all the 
winds, They growin the Coast counties far 
north of the Bay. Mrs. H. H. Berger, who 
has spent many months in Japan, studying 
fruits and flowers, says it will stand a frost 
of 24 degrees Fahr. - 

The stock the Japanese use is the small 
wild orange-bush of Japan (Limoniu trifo 
liata). We have this also growing in the 
garden. Itisa beautiful shrub, deciduous 
in nature, leaves trifoliate, very distinct, 
thorns immense and broad at the base, fruit 
about ene inch through, very ornamental, 
rough riod, covered with white bloom, pulp 
green and bitter, seeds very numerous, 
round and full. 

What the importers call the “Kin Kan 
Mikan”’ orange of Japan, the Citrus Japon- 
ica, is a small bush, of slow growth, and as 
hardy as the Limonia trifoliata. On pot 
plants eighteen inches high I have seen 
from fifty to seventy-five fruits. These are 
round or oval, according to the variety, and 
light yellow, dotted with small dark spots. 
The skin is semi-transparent, and the whole 
fruit is very beautiful. It is about half an 
inch in diameter, and the flavor blends 
lime and orange. The rind is sweet and is 
eaten with the pulp. This delicate and aro- 
matic fruit, which is just beginning to be 
planted in California, seems especially 
afapted for preserves and crystallization. 
The wild Limonia to which I have alluded, 
is said to be the fruit used by Japanese for 
the «mall orange preserve, sometimes im- 
ported. 

Now the probabilities are that in these 
dwarf oranges we have the stoek which 
American horticulturists can experiment 
with, in regions where the standard orange 
is not to be thought of. Besides, the field 
that is opened for the window gardener is 
very fascinating. The dwarfed mandarins, 
on the hardy Limonia stock, ought to grow 
under the winter conditions which scarlet 
geraniums require; they ought to bear well 
and could then be placed on the dinner-ta- 
ble as an ornament, in all their wealth of 
white bloom and golden fruit. If it proves, 





at present. ‘The same is true of our fruits; 


after experiments .in «this line, that the 




















dwarf orange is troublesome, and difficult 
to manage under ordinary house treatment 
the field of intelligent greenhouse manage- 


ment is still open. Florists can grow dwarf 


oranges in boxes, get them in their prime, 
and sell them to wealthy persons, or rent 
them fora season, as is now done with so 
many choice palms. Sut here in California 
the Japanese dwarf oranges are successful 
house-piants along with begonias, gerani- 
ums, fuchsias and heliotropes. 

While the dwarf mandarins, which offer 
the widest field for experiment, begin to 
bear when less than a foot high, they can 
be grown to a much larger size. One I 
know of is four feet high, sixteen feet 
around the head, and bearsI do not know 
how many hundreds of delicious oranges. 
It is tubbed in a rich compost, with plenty 
of broken shells and iron rust, which dark- 
ens the color of the oranges. to almost red; 
and all summer it stays out-doors. In win- 
ter it is placed by the front door, or in the 
hall; and when the blossoms are all gone, 
and the oranges have all ripened and gone 
the way of oranges, itis again placed out- 
doors. We have put grafts from this man- 
darin tree ona large standard seedling. 
The fruit is much larger in size, and the 
young grafts bear very heavy crops. 

California importers are distributing 


these dwarf oranges under different names 
throughout the South, where the Japanese 
persimmon and loquat (Mesphilus Japoni- 
ca) have al y become so well natural- 
ized. But no one seems as yet to have 
seized upon the peculiarly interesting pos- 
sibility to which I have devoted most of 
this article—namely, that this race of dwarf 
oranges, long grown in pots,and in even 
the colder parts of Japan, may prove of 
especial value for house-culture. As a mar- 
ket fruit, I can only say that small cedar 
boxes of Japanese-grown mandarins, each 
containing 180 oranges, sold in San Fran- 
cisco last winter, from shanksgiving to 
February, for one dollar and seventy-five 
cents apiece; half of this is duty and 
freight. The oranges are so excellent, and 
so popular among all ¢ thata large 
increase of importations are looked for. I 
am told by Japanese here, that the — 
cedar boxes of oranges, such as I ha 
—- of, aresold in Japan for fifty ame 
iece, and that this price is satisfactory to 
e growers, 


"Sadie ALAMEDA, Co., CAL. 


A CONVENIENT HOME FRUIT 
GARDEN. 


BY WILBUR F. LAKE. 








THE vegetable garden comes first in im- 
portance in connection with a complete 
home; and tho this often contains some of 
the smaller fruits, as a rule it will be found 
vastly more satisfactory, if one’s grounds 
permit, to have a separate space allotted to 
the production of fruits for home consump- 
tion. 

In ourcountry, so well adapted to fruit 

culture, néarly every citizen, excepting 
those of course living iu the largest cities 
in the down town-parts, may rejoice in his 
own garden, usually large enough to 
furnish ample supply of both fruits and 
vegetables for the home, being in direct con- 
trast to the old countries of Europe, where 
only the rich or eomparatively so are per- 
mitted to enjoy such luxuries; for the land 
isin value so great that the working classes 
are unable to purchase it, let alone the 
cost of planting, stock, taxes, ete. In Ameri- 
ca, every Man as soon as he becomes of age, 
if he be a sober and industrious, may be the 
proprietor of a garden of some size at least; 
and there is no reason why he cannot stock 
it with some of the very finest fruits pro- 
duced. 
No two gardens are exactly alike in size 
and aspect, neither do the tastes of two pro- 
prietors exaetly coincide, so that no strict 
rules could be given as applying to all com- 
pletely for the laying out and planting 
of any number of fruit gardens, there- 
fore they must be founded on general 
principles, leaving the owner to arrange 
the details according to his taste and 
judgment as will best suit the location 
and space. The best-managed garden is 
the one which is made to yield the largest 
variety, in such quantities as are required, 
by judicious selection of sorts and good 
preparation and management, which the 
space is capable of bringing forth. 


As to the best soil it may be said in gen- 
eral that a subsoil of sandy, gravelly, open 
nature comes nearest perfection of any. To 
determine the nature of any soil, it needs 
but a short time, digging holes a half-yard 
square in several places over the place, At 
the top will ap a darker stratum of 
earth which is thesurface soil or loam, be- 
neath which will appear the subsoil, and of 
different a ce, 80 no one could mis- 


_ take knowing where the surface soil ends. 


Tae top soil represents the decayed vegeta- 
ble accumulation of and is the true 
rooting medium for plants, therefore the 
deeper this stratum is the better for monn 
garden use. If the soilis of he ot clayey 
nature, it oe be rendered ligh Tm 


fa re mae 7 be pal < i. 
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‘ht, — land somewhat rolling is 

y at thesame time presenting 

greater chance “for wegen so that the 
orcamental feature will be prominent. 

Speaking as to foo nmamattl it 


may be said th that for convenience’ sake it is 
to have the vegeta- 
ble nD nearest the dwelling; and where 
a plot isto be devoted to fruit and 
vegetables, it would be best to let the part 
set for the fruit garden follow direct- 
ly after, first with the small fruits, in order 


6, — dwarf pears; ; 8, 
plums; 9, cherries; 10, stan pears: 11, 
dwarf a 


standard apples. 

All these should be planted in rows at 
least ove way, the trees especially to be 
age in rows each way to present a bet- 

tT appearance, tho the dwarf pears, etc., 
wil have tobe closer than the standards 
further back. andthe whole plotof trees can- 
not be planted the same distance as tho one 
were arranging ap apple orchard of standard 
trees ice lookin Therefore the general ap- 


pearance looking from the house will not 
suggest a stiff iy: from the 
other direction the t will be in 


rows, and may be cultivated while the stock 
is young, one way with a horse. 

All the smaller fruits upto 6 are to al- 
ways be kept from weeds and grass, being 
thorouehly cultivated, while after the 
other things have ati ttained a sufficient size, 
the grass may be allowed to form a sod 
if desired, tho if hay be cut fromit, it 
should not be forgotten to supply a due 
amount of fertilizer to correspond with the 

taken off as the rest of the garden will 
receive with each season’s cultivation. 

The general principle of keeping the 
largest growing fruits at the furthest dis- 
tance following > with the smaller Sait 
until the vegetable garden is reached 
be found most convenient in the majority 
of cases, tho the size and general aspect be 
widely different. 

BurraLo, N. Y. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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A-GORN SALVE yer 


REMOVES THE Miya try Ti 
“After using ft = feet are in a 
they have been for a year.” 
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A Pocket Physician! THO Nevelty! 


MENTH 'HOLINE. 
The Japanese crag «38 Cure. 
Cures, oe i eadache 
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Jemtseach. All Diets. Beware ot 
y 3 tations. Get the Genuine. Prepared by 


DUNDAS DIOg ¢ & & 9°...) Mfg. Chemists, 


DEAF ce: eee 


proofsfree, Address F. ae Baba 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLO. 


Troy, New York 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
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Prepared as J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Druggists and Perfumers. 
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THE. ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now has connected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, ell of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890, 


T. ROBSSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
FAST EXPRESS leaves New York 4:20 
P. M., reaching Lakewood at 6. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in al! tts forms. without the 
— +H the ane Book with complete information 


cs W. B. BROWN & S08 North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 






























Made from Englist 
AND REFINED SUCA 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Rast Tea, Soups. Sapece. pea Fish 
tc.) Aspic or Meat Jell 


One SOs of Extract of Beef equal od terty pounds 
of lean beef. enuise only with signature of 


J. von Liebig,as shown above. inbiue. 


BARRYS «* 
gy Tricopherous 
ow > HAIR & SKIN 





tions, di = the skin 
quickly healing cuts, burns, + sprains, &c. 
Price, 60 Cents.—All Druggists. 


__BAROLAY & GO., Now York. _ 


~~ EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. | 
ENNIS 


California. Excursions 
mounts N ROUTE, Te c and 
Fan. 1sth.and 20th, Feb. isth-and 20 








Chicago sand, Pactt St. Louis 
March and 
from 





BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 


assage, etc. ~ 
out treatment. 


ia: J. CATE, M.D. 


= Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
, Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, In order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe: 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THz 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


One Year, $3.0v 








261 eee New York City 
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Ivory Soap Floats. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS.32-4ND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm tor the | 
House and Pockét. 


The latest production from the works 
Weseon, embodying, in addition to other qualities: 
which have made the arms of this firm so A 
ng and valasble inventions tneuring abech pros 
tection against id. 
handling. Provided with Automatic: Pn Bremer 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 








Reserve, computed af4 per cent.......... 60.6.0 ccce cee cece cae $2,853,230 00 
Surplus to Poligyfhdlders............. 2... ..:cesceeeeeee cece eee eee 1,071,065 06 
$3,924,295 06 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Bogle sind Mortaniges. ..046.3).9.25.03.. als <indeedananianaeedeennnas $2,873,708 00 
MD ccpascatnedancssncoasss§ sd so-pannnees (Market Value) 380,250 00 
“"” Chic., Bur. and Quincy R. R. Bonds....,.............. & 130,000 00 
OD, CEE EEE PEE kde ccc cccccscsaseccrescecicobibs 363,022 31 
SUR MOS OONGE GDMIOR. , ca cinciecs ccechec stoccccaccecccccéeHeueeeved 55,866 27 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued....... 0 2.22... 66. cece cece cece eee 28,877 14 
i i Mi. i, ce onc camannadasinbannnete 293 12 
Unreported Premiums, end Preminms n course ys CNet) : 2 
aan 06 

Imerease in Cash Asuets, -  - + “Pi050,132.50. 





Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible, 
AlLof our revolvers are etamped on the barrels 
our firm name, address and date@ of patents. 
Send for doseriptive catalogue, and if your de 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 





DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 
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stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 


1885: LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. en 
1888; BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. House Jaokets, 
1889: Paris, France, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 

Bath Robes, 





Awarded in 1884: Naw Oxtuaxs Wortp Exposttios. 
ics SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Noe.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


ESTEE, PENS, Let tationers. TEL PENS, coe 26 John Street, NewYork 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARE,N. J. 


Cash Assets, $3,924,295.06 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist., 1890. 
LIABILITIES. 





RECORD DURING THE, PAST FIVE YEARS. 


; New Policjes. Tocome, |, 77 ‘Claims Paid. 
OY hase 286 182 1900,668 08 ” 418,822 23 
b 100.4 .2..2..1. 370, 255 916097 48 508,272 70 
ee ania 495,998 8088,850 91 853,818.64 
nega pe 524,915 8,757,084 15 1,096,234 15 
ni Xe 689245 4,607,208 04 1,827,856. 17 

Total Death Claims Pay o:n.0.0. 9b diindignt bem tetestietl taint $5,202,333 34 

oO FE ‘FIC ERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
ARD, Vice-President. HORACE ALLING, 2d Vice-President. 
WY ATES, Treasurer. EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel. 
EDWARD §. JOHNSON, Seeritary. 














Bw “20a peat fo, a | 
‘lA SEVERE 


ATTACK OF. os to a | “lh puma” 


Always leayes thé System ‘in “a* BO NIN The TONIC and NUTRIENT,’ 
Weak and Exhausted Condition. will alleviate the feeling of las-| 


situde and depression and tone up both*bedy ahd mind to their normal state. Ask 
your Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M.D.,.of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 
‘1 am convinced that for a persen requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food 
‘of a highly nutritive qualit¥} I have never found an article so eminently fitted to 


“ fill that placeas yor BOVININE.’ 
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‘| Low Estimates. 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
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Testrased 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
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THE EK. HOWARD 


‘Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


- Clocks for Public Butidings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washineran 


170 at thniden hate, ‘Now York. 
|| hicago, Union Pacific 


AND 


Northwestern Line. 
‘THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
‘Change of Time. 














On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
-through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
-secured upon application to agents of con 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 

E.P. Witsow, G. P.A., C. & NW. R’y,Obicago, M!. 
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